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CIVIL LIFE IN INDIA FORTY YEARS SINCE. 


THE old idea of the Indian civilian was, that he was sent out as 

a writer, as he used to be called, to manage John Company’s 

business, look after his trade, and keep his accounts. While all 

the fighting, and distinction arising from it, were left to the cadet, 

he was supposed to lead a quiet, uninteresting, money-making 

life, for a quarter of a century or more, and then return home to 
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602 CIVIL LIFE IN INDIA FORTY YEARS SINCE. 


his pension, with no liver, some calico shirts, and a very short 
temper, to be the magnate of some rural community, or one of 
the old fogeys of his “club in Hanover Square; and the names by 
which the different grades in the Civil Service (writer, factor, 


junior and _ senior merchant) were formerly designated, helped 


to give colour to this notion. 

The Mutiny disabused people’s minds somewhat of this idea; 
and many a civilis in, at that stirring time, had to throw down his 
pen and grasp the sword, and fight for very life; and, if he 
escaped the murderous attack of the rebel army, shared with his 
brother soldier the honours of the Victoria Cross, and similar 
distinctions awarded to valour; and on the roll of fame may be 
found the name of many a man in civil employ who gained 
lasting honour at that awful crisis. 

Before this time, however, not a few isolated encounters with 
rebels or freebooters had fallen to the lot of civilians in different 
parts of India, though it was not then the fashion to paint them 
in such glowing colours, or chronicle them on the roll of fame. 
One such happened to me in the earlier part of my service; and, 
as it is a good instance in point, it may not be uninteresting if | 
tell the story now, though so long a time has elapsed since it 
occurred. 

More than forty years ago, I was appointed to a district on the 
western coast of India my headquarters being at a small place 
some sixty miles south of the head station—where I had a house 
or bungalow (it had no upper story) standing by the sea-shore, on 
a small peninsula of rising ground surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, and at a short distance from the town which was the 
residence of the native civil and criminal officer of the district. 

I had only taken up my appointment three or four days, and 
had scarcely had time to settle my wife and family in our house, 
when our dreams of a sweet, idyllic home, among all that looked 
calm and peaceful, were destined to be rudely disturbed, and the 
sudden and unexpected clash of hostile arms awoke us from our 
fancied security. 

The house which we occupied contained, besides the rooms 
allotted to me as a private residence, the Government offices, and 
the. public Treasury for the receipt of the revenue; and a 
considerable sum of money was necessarily kept there for de- 
fraying the expenses attending the civil and criminal adminis- 
tration of the district and other incidental charges; and it was 
guarded by a havildar, or native sergeant, and twelve sepoys, 
furnished by a regiment of native infantry from the nearest 
military cantonment. We had with us, besides these, the peons 
(native messengers and attendants) allowed to me as a civil 
servant in public employ, a few others belonging to the office, and 
our own personal servants. We, ourselves, were the only 
Eiropeans in the place. 
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At about half-past one in the morning I was awoke from my 
sleep by a man rushing into the bedroom, and shouting out, 
“Sahib, Sahib, bundw alla. aya!” (a gang of robbers or insurgents 
have come). I jumped out at once, but before I reached the door 
I heard the sharp report of fire-arms, and on getting outside I saw 
our guard under arms, and, as far as the uncertain light would 
admit (the moon had | just set), the figures of a number of men 
pone under a low wall which ran along the narrow neck 
of our little nero Most fortunately for us, they had 
quarrelled with some men on guard over the Government salt- 
works on their way, and, one of “these had crept away unobserved, 
and ran off as fast as he could; and knowing his way much 
better than they did, had succeeded in reaching the sentry 
on guard in time to give the alarm; and the havildar, though 


scarcely believing there could be any real danger, had ordered his 


men to fallin. We should, but for this, have been surprised by 
our assailants; and as the man on guard was an indoor sentry, 
with only his side-arms, we should have been caught at a grevious 
disadvantage—if not actually murdered in our sleep—as the gang 
were all well armed with swords and other similar weapons, and 
had calculated, by taking us unprepared, on meeting with but 
little resistance. As it was the guard had scarcely taken their 
muskets from the rack when they heard the cries of “ Dheen ! 
Dheen !” and the robbers were upon them. 

The night was very dark and there were a good many cocoa- 
nut and other trees surrounding the house, so that it was difficult 
to make out either the number or position of our assailants ; but 
as far as I could see, they presented a formidable host in com- 
parison with our little band. Most fortunately, they did not 
appear, from their mode of attack, to be well armed as far 
as fire-locks were concerned ; and, therefore, so long as we could 
keep up a well-sustained and uninterrupted fusilade, we might, 
we hoped, have some chance at any rate of keeping them at bay. 
The danger was, that as each of our men had only the usual 
supply of ammunition in his pouch—with no reserve—if his 
expenditure were kept up without any pause, we ran a very great 
risk of the ammunition coming to an end; and in that case, 
I could not but think of the fate of my poor wife and children, 
and all that might happen to them, exposed to the danger of such 
an unequal fight ; feeling sure that we could expect no mercy if 
we were overpowered, from men exasperated by the stout defence 
we were making and their own losses. 

I did the best I could to impress on the guard the necessity of 
aiming low, and reserving their fire as much as they could;! the 
havildar’s reply to my warnings was characteristic; “we must 





' The natives are too fond, as a rule, of aimlessly blazing away ; we expended 
during the night more than seventeen hundred rounds of ammunition ; and the 
cocoa-nut trees suffered severely. 
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give it them, ‘bursaat ke mouafic, (like heavy rain), without 


cessation, as long as we can, and trust to our ‘ nwsseeb,’ (good 
fortune), for the rest.” Meanwhile, I examined the swords with 
which the peons were armed, in hopes of finding some good 
enough to be of use to us in defending ourselves when the final 
rush was made; but they were all, I soon saw, wretched things, 
at best, for a man to trust his life to; still, with such as they 
were (as I tried to make the men feel) with the sea on three sides 
of us and the enemy in front, not only cutting off all chance of 
escape, but re ndering flight impossible—it was better, if it came 
to that, to die fighting than to be put to death ignominously 
afterwards. 

After in this manner defending our position for what seemed 
two hours (I believe it was not so much nearly, but it was diff- 
cult to take exact account of time), what I dreaded, came to 
pass, and the havilday of the guard, coming close to me, hissed 
into my ear, “our ammunition is nearly expended!” At this ter- 
rible moment, while casting about and anxiously enquiring fo 
some means of prolonging our defence, though in sore despai 
of finding any, one of the men belonging to the office told m« 
that he had some recollection of some boxes of ammunition 
having been sent down to the place a year or two since, when 
some disturbances were apprehended in the neighbourhood. He 
did not know, he added, whether, as they were not then wanted, 
they had been sent back or no, but if not, they might he thought 
have been put into the Treasury for safe custody. I rushed at 
once for the door, only to find it securely locked and barred, so 
as to hold out little hope of our being able to force it; and 
the key was unfortunately kept by the district officer, in the 
town. The only thing to be done, was, of course, to break in 
somehow or other into the room: and to effect this if possible, 
we laid hold of an old seaffolding pole, that had been left in 
the verandah of the building when some repairs had been made, 
and getting five or six men on either side, we ran it into the 
door, and, after several blows, succeeded in bursting it from its 
hinges—when, oh, joyful sight !—there were the boxes in one 
corner, on the floor. To break them open was the work of an 
instant, and, in another moment, our men were again armed and 
able to continue the fight ; and though the enemy made several 
very determined rushes during the night, and seemed at one time 
on the point of storming our position, by God’s mercy we suc- 
ceeded in keeping them at bay till morning dawned, about six, 
when they abandoned the attack, and made off, leaving sixteen 
dead and twenty -five severely wounded, on the ground. 

No sooner was the fight over than the native district officer, 
whose house was as I said in the town, joined me with a num- 
ber of persons belonging to the police, and the pursuit began, and 
before night we had succeeded in capturing Saline than eighty 
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of the gang,! who proved most of them to be disbanded soldiery 
from a ce pared native state, who, having lost their means 
of livelihood, appear to have thought the »y might make a dash at 
the nearest Government Treasury, and carry off the noney 
before anything could be done for its defence. 

But our work was not done when the fight was over. We 
had to bury the dead, attend to the wounded, feed and guard 
the prisoners, who already far out-numbered our small band. 
As soon as these necessary duties had been set on foot, | sent 
off a messenger to the nearest military post, some twenty miles 
off or more, to ask for immediate succours, both in men and 
medical assistance for the wounded. But I was greatly. discon- 
certed, when on asking what sort of a road had to be traversed, 
the man held up his hand, with all his fingers spread out 
erect, saying it was just like that-—-no sooner down one steep 


hill than up another; and that no reinforcements could reach 
us before midnight at earliest; for it must be remembered, 
wé had no railroads or steamers available in those days, and 


telegraphs were unknown :—besides which troops had to march 
with bag and baggage, as there were no means of accommo- 
dating them by the way. 

Meanwhile rumours came in every moment of a fresh attack 
and an attempted rescue of the prisoners; we seemed in an 
awkward dilemma. But the natives are quick in an emergency 
like this; they soon felled four or five of the tallest cocoa-nut 
trees, cut holes through them about a foot long, and the 
same distance apart; and, after giving our prisoners a good 
meal, by nightfall we had them all on their bac cs, their arms 
pinioned, and their feet thrust through the holes, with a peg of 
wood driven in between them to prevent their drawing them out 
again; and they were thus secured in these impromptu stocks, 
without hurting them, till morning light, when they were 
again liberated and fed. The wounded we _ had carried to 

house in the town, to be cared for. About one in the 
morning an officer and fifty men marched in, and we were 
then safe and able to make better arrangements, and the 
night passed over without any fresh attack. The names of the 
havildar and his party were notified in the Gazette—immediate 
promotion, with increased pay and pension being granted them, 
and pecuniary rewards were given to those who had done any 
good service during the attack. But I cannot help thinking 


' In the end, I think, the great majority of these freebooters, numbering as 
far as could be ascertained nearly two hundred, were accounted for; as, owing to 
their being unacquainted with the country, and the death of a guides and some 
of their leaders, when once routed and ‘dispersed they fell, by threes and fours 
at a time, into the hands of our police ; who, to make up for not having helped us 
during the fight, shewed the greatest possible alacrity in hunting down, and securing 
the runaways. 
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that if what I have narrated had happened in the present 
day, when such deeds are more amply recognised, some of 
those who held out so well, all through that fearful night, 
might not have been thought unworthy of a wider and more 
coveted distinction. Our assailants were in due course tried by 
our criminal courts; a few of the leading men were hanged, 
and the rest transported. 

One circumstance [ must not omit to mention; it was quite 
by accident, if I may so call it, that I was not from home 
when the attack was made. | had started in the morning to 
visit a village at some distance, to see what could be done 
about the embankment of a large tank, which had given 
way, where I should probably have been detained for a few 
days; but finding the road very bad, and the sun getting 
very hot, I had turned back, and put off my departure till 
an earlier hour the following morning. It is, 1 think, open 
to doubt, whether our gallant little band, unsupported as 
they would have been, had I gone on, by the presence fnd 
countenance of any European officer, could have maintained their 
stout attitude of defence to the end, under all the difficulties 
and dangers attendant on it. 

One other incident may, I think, be mentioned; one of 
our men—who had literally been almost cut to pieces when he 
fell into the hands of these wretches—I sent off at once (as no 
time was to be lost and we had then no medical or surgical 
aid available, save of such rude kind as the native bazar 
could supply) tied up as well as) we could with sheets and 
bandages, in a small native boat, the wind being quite fair, 
to the nearest place on the coast where the attention he so 
urgently wanted could be obtained—though I had but little 
hope of saving his life, as he seemed bleeding to death from 
the terrible injuries he had received. Some months after- 
wards, a man with a shambling, uncertain gait, and who made 
a very awkward military salute, stopped me in my walk, and 
said, “I am the poor fellow, so nearly killed, whom you sent 
off to be healed after our night- attack at this place; I was 
a long time in hospital and am now a pensioner, having 
been declared unfit for further service owing to my severe 
wounds; but to you, Sahib, I owe my life.”—I felt that I, 
too, had not missed my reward. 


AN OLD CIVILIAN. 
































THE HYMN OF ABDUL KADIR GLILANIE.’ 





“ Let everyth ung that hath breath praise the Lord !”—PSsa.o cl. 
l. 


THou that containest all things; yet art found 

In all things; and, at once, art part and whole! 
Thou that dost fill, enclose, pervade, and bound ; 

Oh enter, and absorb Thy servant’s soul ; 

Thy servant who, since first his lips could frame 

A hymn ; ; with growing faith has praised Thy name! 


I] 


The lizard basking on the sunny wall; 

The blushing grapes dependent from the bough ; 
The roses mirrored in the waterfall ; 

The patient oxen resting by the p lough ; 

The bees that murmur o’er the spangled sward ; 
All by their lives and actions praise the Lord. 


III. 
The hidden torch that sets the hills on fire ; 
' The hidden force that he "aves the solid earth ; 


The torch that lights a city’s funeral pyre ; 

The force that gives new hills and islands birth, 
And dries up seas and lakes; with one accord, 
In all their force and grandeur praise the Lord. 


As 
The blue smoke curling upwards from the plain; 
The songs of happy peasants o’er their toil ; 
The murmuring winds that fan the rustling grain ; 
The laughing re apers bringing home their spoil ; 
The humble cotter’s tranquil nights and days ; 
Thy love, Thy bounty, and Thy mercy praise. 





1 It is beginning to be known in Europe that the religion of the Dervishes is a 
pantheistic spiritualism, which has descended to them from times long antecedent to 
that of Mahomet, and was probably derived from India. The Dervish to whom I 
have ascribed the foregoing verses was born in the lifetime of Mahomet, and is 
regarded as the first founder of all the orders. I have endeavoured to give a view 
of his pantheism, which, throughout all the orders of Dervishes, is very thinly 
overlaid with Mahometanism. 
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OF ABDUL 


V. 


The storm that battles with the angry sea ; 
The mariners who struggle ’gainst the twain : 
The steadfast rock that splits the argosy 


And whelms its trembling crew bene nad the main, 
May have the power less steadfast hearts to fright 
Sut to my constant soul, they speak Thy might. 


Vi. 
Where art Thou? Eye of man hath never seen! 
Where art Thou ? Ear of man hath never heard 
Yet man, with Thee, in many a land hath been ; 
And fed, with Thee, on Thy Eternal Word! 
Vainly we strive Thy dwe ling place to see, 
Since Thou art all in us, and we in Thee. 


VII. 
“ Why hath He caused the Heavenly lamps to shin 
Except to light His palace in the sky ? 
“ Why hath "He stored the dungeons of the mine 
bo’ ith ‘costly gems, except to ple ase His eye?” 
srethren! J answer as I breathe a prayer, 
O'er a small clod of earth, * He, too, is THER] 


VIII. 


Thou who containest all things, yet dost dwell 

In all things, also; and with life inspire 

The whole and all its parts! If I may tell 
Mankind of all Thy works, with hallowed fire 
Touch Thou my lips! If silence be Thy will, 

[ will abide in The ‘e, and mutely praise Thee still. 
FRANK IVES 


SCUDAMORE. 










































CELESTIAL CURIOSITIES. 


A FEW pages respecting the acknowledged measures of time cannot 
be out of place in Time. In fact, time can be accurately measured 
only by the motions of the heavenly bodies. Almanacs are based 
on Astronomy. The loosest even of Calendars, namely, the 
Musulman—whose year is composed of twelve lunar months, by 
which arrangement, harvest work, depending on the course, not of 
the Moon, but of the Sun, may happen in every month of the 
Musulman year—even this ever-shifting Calendar is regulated 
necessarily by the Moon’s vagaries. 

W ithout, therefore, knowi ing, or even suspecting it, most men’s 
daily lives are guided by astronomical events. Day follows day by 
the long-denied movement of the Earth on its axis, and year 
follows year by the completion of its orbit round the Sun. 

sut besides its indispensable utility in guiding our ships as well 
as chronicling our lives, one great charm of Astronomy is that it 
Hatters, while it expands, the human intellect. As soon as we 
begin to comprehend the real nature of the starry heavens, we 
perceive that Infinity lies spread out before us, and we proudly 
rejoice at being able to grasp the meaning of even the smallest 
portion of Infinity. A corner of the veil screening the Grand 
Mystery is lifted. Cannot we raise it a little higher and obtain a 
fuller view of what we all desire to know? By-and-bye, with the 
increase of our knowledge, our modesty increases in like propor- 
tion, and we feel, with Newton, that we are only picking up a 
few pebbles along the shores of the great Ocean of Truth. 

There was a time when the possession of a map of the stars 
would subject a man to the charge of sorcery, and its consequences. 
Not so long ago, an astronomical book, lying ona drawing-room 
table, would have been regarded as a proof of pretentious affecta- 
tion, of eccentricity, or of f half-craziness. We live now in happier 
days than either of those e pochs. Science, after being tolerated, 
has at last become the fashion, and nobody is under any obligation 
to conceal his taste for scientific readmg. The literature of 
physical facts boldly and openly elbows the literature of fiction. 

To those, therefore, to whom it is still unknown, may be an- 
nounced the publication of a new work by M. Camille a ig 
Les Etoiles et les Curiosités du Ciel, which was begun as a sup- 
plement to his Astronomie Populaire, and after long and assiduous 
labour has grown into a bulky volume of nearly 800 pages, illus- 
trated by 400 figures, ce ‘lestial charts, plates, and chromo- 
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lithographs, and is sold for the very moderate price of ten 
francs. ? 

Its claim to general favour is founded on being a complete 
description of everything visible in the heavens by the naked eye, 
and of all celestial objects easy to observe with instruments of 
moderate power. The position of each object is indicated by 
diagrams showing how to find it, in the same way as the Pole 
Star is immediately hit by following the line of the two “ pointers ” 
in Ursa Major. An idea of the respective apparent distances of 


double stars from each other, is shown by comparing those 
distances with Jupiter’s disk. Thus, the Pole Star’s companion 
is separated from it by an interval considerably less slate half 


Jupiter’s diameter. 

Written in a clear and attractive style, Les Curvosités du Crel 
will be equally acceptable by those who would use it as a cuide 
for actual observations of the heavens, and by those who are not 
in a position to do so. Many persons are prevented by weak 
health, by the situation of their residence—screened by trees or 
capped by smoke—or by full and rae occupation, from 
indulging in the absorbing delights of star-gazing, who still enjoy 
reading, at their leisure hours, about what less busy people can 
see with their own eyes. For such, M. Flammarion’s book is 
the very thing—not to be read through at once, from beginning 
to end, like a novel, but to be taken up, referred to, and studied 
when interest is excited respecting certain portions of the 
heavens, or the progress of the seasons brings them into view. 
Unlearned, but still educated, readers will not find themselves 
needlessly checked by technical terms; only, as many stars are 
distinguished in their several constellations by Greek letters, it 
will be well for the intending observer to learn the Greek 
alphabet, with the order and names of its letters—a task which 
every grammar-schoolboy submits to without making loud com- 
plaint. All else that the general public can desire is that the 
work should soon appear in an English version. M. Flammarion’s 
imaginative mind only adds to its charm; and has not our own 
Tyndall delivered a capital Discourse on “ The Scientific Use of 
the Imagination ? ” 

Suppose we begin our peep at M. Camille Flammarion’s 
Curiosities, by glancing at some of his Double Stars. Few people, 
when they ‘condescend to look at the stars, — that any : 
them are double, although the duplicity of some (as of ¢, zeta, « 
Mizar, in the Great Bear) is visible to a sharp-sighted naked eye. 
A larger number may be seen to be double by inspecting them 
with a good opera-glass: Example, », nu, of the Dragon. Still 
more wonderful, there are double stars, each of whose associates 
is found, by powerful telescopes, to be also double. Of such is », 





s 





' Paris: C. Marpon et E, Flammarion, Editeurs. Galeries de l’O éon, 1 4 7 1882. 
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nu, of the Scorpion. After this, it will be believed there are 
triple and quadruple stars, the complexity mounting even to 
sextuple systems, as in 6, theta, of Orion. Many of the brightest 
lights of heaven are found, on inspection, not to shine alone. 
Rigel has a companion star; Regulus also; also Aldebaran, 
Procyon has several small “ neighbours.” 

It is not easy to imagine the complexity of the orbits described 
by planets attached to systems of double stars. A planet may 
thus really have no night, being illuminated on one side, perhaps, 
by a red star, and on the other “side by a blue one. The seasons 
would be equally strange and unaccountable. In consequence of 
the movements of double stars round each other, they may 
apparently touch and coalesce into one, as happened in 1836 with 
vy, gamma, of Virgo, the Virgin, as seen from the earth, when we 
had the spectacle of a sun eclipsed by a sun. 

Variable stars form another class of curiosities, defying the 
explanations of some observers and exciting the imagination of 
others. The small constellation of the Northern Crown contains 
no fewer than five variable stars, named R, 8, T, U, V, respec- 
tively. The first, R, situated in the interior of the Crown, 
increases from the 13th to more than the 6th magnitude, in a 
period apparently of 323 days, but which, far from being regular, 
displays the strangest skips and jumps. The second, 8, changes 
from the 12th to the 64th magnitude, in a period of 363 days, 
with a little more certainty than the preceding, but still very 
irregularly. The third, T, merits a more specified mention. 

One fine Sunday eve ning in May, 1866 (it was the 13th day of 
the month ; but that number no longer retains its evil influence), 
M. Courbebaisse, engineer and savant, was seated on the terrace 
of his little observatory at Rochefort, when, on examining the 
heavens, as was his custom, he suddenly perceived in the Crown 
a star almost as brilliant as the Pearl, and which he had never 
seen before. His heart beat with natural and excusable emotion ; 
for every astronomer is aware that the Crown does not contain 
two stars of the 2nd magnitude. He looked again, rubbed his 
eyes, to make sure he was not dreaming, and finally was convinced 
that, up there, high in the sky, a new star—and no mistake—was 
brightly shining. 

He hastened to announce the news to his family. 

‘‘ Impossible!” said they; “only an optical illusion.” 

“Come and see for yourselves.” 

“ The air is too chilly.” 

“ People put on their shawls and their wraps for less than that. 
A new star is not to be beheld every day.” 

The ladies, persuaded to mount to the terrace, saw the bright 
stranger, and, when they were shown, on the celestial atlas, that 
no star was marked down where this one appeared, and were in- 
formed that such a discovery was rare, scarcely one in a century, 
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their enthusiasm knew no bounds. It calmed a little on being 
told that other people might have observed it also; but they still 
insisted that they were surely the first spectators, and that others 
would only notice it after its presence had been pabtte ly indicated. 

“If that is really the case,” said M. Courbebaisse, laughing, 
“and the star remains a permanent fixture, we have the right to 
name it. You shall stand godmothers.” 

“‘ Give it your own name then.” 

“No; my name signifies nothing. Let us rather give it a 
name which shall re eal one of the aspirations of the epoch.” 

“Very well, then. Call it Pax, Peace. It will be a capital 
hint for henettiaele Northern Crown hie h threatens to disturb the 
peace of Europe.” 


But poor Pax turned out to be as ephemeral in the heavens as 
on earth. 
One thing was certain; the star was new. Yes; but from 


what date? The previous day had been rainy, and no star was 
visible in the sky. But on the llth, M. Courbebaisse had ex- 
amined the Crown, and, having observed nothing unusual in it, 
could conscientiously assert that this singular star did not shine 
there that day. 

Sut how scarce are observers of the heavens! Out of the 
fourteen hundred millions of human beings who inhabit our 
planet, there are not perhaps a thousand who, on looking at the 
sky that evening, would have perceived that any change had 
taken place, and ‘would have recognised the nove Ity of the star. 
And, out of this thousand individuals familiar with the aspect of 
the firmament, there were only three who remarked the event of 
its apparition. In fact, on that same 13th of May, a few hours 
before M. Courbebaisse’s observation in France, M. Schmidt, at 
Athens, had verified the existence of the same phenomenon. 
Athens time is 1 hour 25 minutes before Paris time; and when 
the Rochefort clock struck 10 p.m. the Athens clock marked 
llh. 38m. And as M. Schmidt also made his observation at about 
10 o'clock of his evening, it follows that he was from one hour 
and a half to twe hours beforehand with the French observer. 

But was this, with certainty, the first evening that the star was 
seen? No; for the day before, the 12th, was fine in England, 
and a careful observer of the heavens had remarked the new star, 
which was then still more brilliant than when seen the following 
day, appearing fully of the 2nd magnitude; and, after carefully 
noting its position, he wrote to Mr. Huggin, begging him without 
delay 1 to make a spectroscopic study of the new ce tA stial visitor’s 
light. Such are the official certificates given by eye-witnesses of 
the birth of the star. 

Its triumph, however, was very brief. M. Flammarion did not 
see it till the 17th, when it had already waned to the 44th mag- 
nitude. Nine days after its apparition, it was invisible by the 
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unassisted eye, and three weeks later it had lost rank down to the 
94th magnitude. After manifesting a slight increase of bright- 
ness, it finally fell back to 94, what it appears permanently to 
retain every time that it is examined with the telescope. 

Now what is the explanation of this fact ? was the star created 
on the 12th of May, 1866? Assuredly not; seeing that, before all, 
we have to reckon with the time which light employs to reach us 
from the distance by which that star is separated from us—an un- 
known distance—which time, in any case, exceeds several years. 
According to a curious little comparative table given by M. Flam- 
marion, the light of this star takes not less than 587 years to 
arrive at the earth; so that the sudden increase of splendour, 
recently witnessed, really occurred in 1279, that is, in the time 
of the Crusades—earlier, if the star is more distant, later, if it be 
nearer to us than is supposed. Consequently, even if it were new, 
it could not have been formed in 1866, but would be already 
several centuries old. 

But, having been inscribed in catalogues as a star of the 9th 
magnitude, it is not new. It is the No. 2,765 of the zone + 26° 
of Argelander’s grand catalogue. It is therefore a distant sun, 
probably arrived at the last term of its existence, and exhi- 
biting a temporary flaring-up, like a lamp on the point of going 
out. The spectroscope revealed proofs of a veritable = 
gration, which lasted as long as there was vin ogen to feed i 
which hydroge n doubtless e xplode .d from the entrails of this we ar 
furnace. We may literally assert that we have beheld a world 
on fire. At the outset, the conflagration was formidable ; but it 
did not last more than a month. 

Such is the history of this remarkable star. It may be found 
by a refracting telescope, with the help of M. Flammarion’s 
fig. 91, in which its exact position is indicated. At present, its 
brightness does not sensibly vary, remaining always of the 94th 
magnitude. An observer who cared to persevere in watching it 
would doubtless detect curious fluctuations of light, which, just 
now, is slightly yellowish. 

This extraordinary star in the Northern Crown draws from M. 
Flammarion the remark that, like all other stars, it is a Sun 
analogous to the one which is our own source of life; and that the 
lot which has befallen it vans equally happen to our own proper 
central luminary. Whether by the fall of a swarm of aerolites, or 
by a formidable eruption of interior gases, or by some chemical 
combination stimulating the combustion of the photosphere, our 
Sun also might, any day, radiate heat ten times fiercer than that 
which pours over the Sahara in July. In that case, the grass 
would be parched in the meadows, the corn would be arrested in 
its growth by drought, rivers would cease to flow in their empty 
beds, no creature could breathe the hot and rarefied air, every brain 
would be paralysed by sunstroke. Dying of thirst, oppressed by 
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heat, blinded by light, the human race would take refuge in vaults, 
caverns, and whatever subterranean retreat was at % moment 
available, until, the animals on which it sustained life falling short, 
the asylum to which it had fled became its tomb. 

Such a catastrophe need by no means be universally fatal, if the 
solar conflagration lasted only a few weeks. Perhaps, on certain 
human couples, fortunately spared, would devolve the task of re- 
peopling, like other Adams and Eves, the world depopul: Hae by 
celestial fire ; in default of which it must remain void of intellectual 
beings, until the progressive transformations and evolutions, now 
so fashionable, should have humanised some race of animals that 
had survived the fiery cataclysm. 

Who can tell whether a like destiny be not reserved for our- 
selves at no very distant future? On the grand scene of the 
Universe we cannot claim to form an exception. Perhaps around 
that distant sun in the Crown, several heavenly bodies revolve ; 
perhaps their representatives of humanity were partially destroyed 
by that conflagration; perhaps revolutions incomparably mor 
violent than those resulting from political events have agitate ‘ 
the poor despairing creatures, in consequence of a_ physical 
phenomenon which, for us, was a spectacle of simple curiosity. 
In like manner, were a deadly gust to poison our terrestrial 
atmosphere and destroy the majority of the human race on earth, 
it would be witnessed with equal indifference in Mars and Venus. 
The price of their Funds would not rise or fall by the hundredth 
fraction of a penny. 

One of the most curious of the variable stars is Algol, which 
marks the position of Medusa’s Head. Its name is derived from 
the Arabic, Alghul, the monster, or the devil. On several ancient 
maps, Perseus is called the “ Bearer of the Devil’s Head.” Some 
celestial maps have replaced that figure by David carrying 
Goliath’s head. But it is rather through its own proper nature 
than from its mythological or scriptural character, that Algol is so 
interesting. It is in fact one of the most regular of v: riable stars, 
one of the most rapid, and at the same time one of the most bril- 
liant and the easiest to observe. It passes from the 2nd to the 4th 
magnitude in the short period of 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 53 
seconds, or about 69 hours; and, what is most remarkable, this 
sort of partial eclipse only lasts 6 minutes. During 6 minutes 
only is this star of the 4th magnitude; but the diminution of its 
light commences 4 hours 30 minutes before the minimum is 
reached. The increase of light also takes 4 hours 30 minutes to 
bring back the star to its normal state; so that the star is of the 
2nd magnitude for about 2 days 12 hours, while its variation 
occupies only about 9 hours. Its most evident and observable 
diminution commences 1 hour 26 minutes before the minimum; 
the most apparent augmentation also shows itself when the star 
has returned to the same intermediate degree of brightness. 
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This singular variation was first observed more than two cen- 
turies ago, namely, in 1669, by Montanari; its period was first 
determined, in 1782, by Goodricke. This period is doubtless 
subject toa slight oscillation of 2 or 3 seconds. But what can 
be the cause of this wonderful variation? Out of several 
hypotheses, the most preferable is, that it is the result of partial 
eclipse by an enormous planet belonging to its system, revolving 
in the plane of our visual ray, and passing between it and us every 
69 hours. The period, though short, is not inadmissible; for, in 
our own solar system, Mars’s first satellite completes its orbit in 
7 hours, 39 minutes; Saturn’s first satellite in 22 hours, and 
Jupiter’s in 42. Ifthe supposed planet occupies the brief period 
of 69 hours only to revolve round its centre of gravitation, the 
obvious conclusion will be that, in all probability, Algol is an 
extremely heavy sun, exercising a powerful attraction on the 
whole system of planets which surround it. 

In the constellation Gemini, the Twins, besides the two 
periodically variable stars, %, zeta, and y, eta, there are others, 
R, 8S, T, U, none of which attain visibility by the naked eye, and 
therefore can hardly be included in a popular description of the 
heavens. The fourth of these, U of Gemini, has an irregular 
period, sometimes of 97 days, sometimes of 209, of 230, of 252, and 
even of 617 days, and is one of the most singular stars in the 
firmament. At the approach of its maxima, it seems to arrive from 
the depth of infinite space, from the regions of utter invisibility, 
and to increase in brightness with extraordinary rapidity. It has 
sometimes been seen to pass through three degrees of magnitude 
in 24 hours. For several days it remains visible with a telescope, 
and then it sinks and disappears, forming in some sort the 
counterpart of Algol. What an astounding form of solar con- 
stitution it must possess ! 

Variable stars particularly recommend themselves to amateurs, 
whose unassisted eye can verify the state of the starry heavens, 
observe their relative brightness, and take note of their variations, 
whether rapid or slow. Nothing, moreover, is more interesting 
than to exercise one’s self, during fine autumnal or even winter 
nights, in recognising the stars of a constellation, estimating their 
magnitude, and making a list of the principal stars in the order 
of their brightness, Ditunine with the brightest. It is a scien- 
tific and at the same time a philosophic exercise, which causes 
our intellects*to live amidst the grand horizons of the firmament. 

As to the Fixed Stars, Sir Thomas Browne might have fairly 
comprised their name in his long list of Vulgar Errors. Fixed 
indeed! As if anything in the material Universe were fixed! 
Why, some of the stars pretending to be fixed are amongst the 
greatest known vagabonds in all creation. All the better for 
us, as we shall shortly see. One of them, perhaps the fastest 
star in the firmament, being more than ten times faster than the 
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{arth in her orbit, is accused of running away into infinite space 
at the rate of more than 186 English miles—say, in round numbers, 
200 miles; for, with such a velocity, a few miles more or less 
make little difference—per second! Notwithstanding its remark- 
able speed, it is apparently an insignificant little star of the 
7th magnitude, invisible to the naked eye, which has neither 
name nor distinctive letter, being only known as No. 1,830. in 
Groombridge’s Catalogue of Stars, drawn up im 1810. This sta 
at present belongs to the region of the Great Bear; which constel- 
lation contains two other stars with specially rapid movements 
of their own, namely, Nos. 21,185 and 21,258 of Lalande’s cata- 
logue. These three little stars are included amongst the twenty- 
three whose distance from us has been approximately determined, 
and which have been shown to be the nearest stars to us. 

The famous Pleiades have their own proper movements 
amongst themselves, besides their common advance in space. 
Does this union of stars, then, form a real association, a physical 
group, an assemblage of suns, a universe within a universe? Or 
have we before our eyes only an effect of perspective due to 
the accidental agglomeration of a great number of stars lying in 
the direction of the same visual ray ? The answer to this capital 
question is no longer doubtful. More than a century ago, Mitchell 
made the remark, founded on the calculation of probabilities, 
that the chances are 500,000 to one that the six principal stars 
of the Pleiades are not lying together by mere hazard, but that 
they constitute a veritable physical association. wien probability is 
still further increased by the multiplied discovery of other stars 
in the same group; so that it is no longer acihdiiale to doubt 
that we behold there, suspended in the sky, an archipelago of 
celestial islets united in a common destiny. A glance at M 
Flammarions’s chart (fig. 208) shows its relative isolation in the 
heavens, its progressive agglomeration towards the centre, and, 
in a word, its unity. 

From these tiny sprinklings of celestial diamond-dust, let us turn 
to the brightest and most beautiful star in the heavens, which, 
without doubt, is Sirius, the Dog Star. He, too, has his own 
proper movement in space—fortunately for us, and possibly for 
others also, as has been already hinted. As long as the distance 
of the nearest stars remained unknown, it was natural to believe 
that the nearest sun to our system was Sirius, and that he might 
even exert some influence on our Sun. But even supposing his 
parallax to amount to 1’', and that his mass was no greater than 
that of our Sun, William Herschell calculated that the mutual 
attraction of those two bodies upon each other would be so feeble 
at that distance, that their mutual influence would scarcely be felt. 
Nevertheless, that attractive influence would not be absolutely 
null and powerless. The two suns would approach eac hb other, at 
first with inconceivable slowness, by not more than the infinitesimal 
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fraction of an inch per day; but their motion would be insensibly 
accelerated ; they would approach each other with ever-augmented 
velocity, andl after thirty-three millions of years of constantly more 
rapid flight, would meet, would break, crush, pound, and combine 
together with such violence, that their ciation transformed into 
heat, would cause both to disappear in smoke—that is, to explode 
and be dispersed into an enormous nebula. 

Granting the premises, the result is inevitable. There is no 
escaping this sensational catastrophe. But we may reassure our- 
selves with a double consolation. In the first place, it cannot 
happen in our time; and secondly, it will not occur at all. For 
the hypothesis is based on the supposition that Sirius and our Sun 
exist alone, reposing in the quietude of empty space. In reality, 
they have never reposed in quiet, nor been left solely to their 
mutual influences. On the contrary, they are both projected into 
space, impelled by their respective personal forces, and subjected 
to the action of other centres of attraction. At present, our Sun 
directs his course towards the constellation Hercules. Sirius lags 
behind us, in respect to our forward movement. Instead of our 
meeting, the distance which lies between us is annually increased 
by 268 millions of leagues. 

By its superior splendour, surpassing that of every other star, 
Sirius, from the most remote antiquity, has fixed the attention of 
all observers. It was regarded as a star of predominant importance, 
exercising real power over the destinies of the Earth. The philo- 
sopher Kant considered it as the central pivot of the Universe, 
around which gravitated our Sun and all stars situated in the same 
region of space. Now that we are able to measure its distance, 
analyse its light, and calculate its mass, its importance reveals 
itself as still more imposing. To think that this light is shining 
far, far off, deep in immensity, thousands of thousands of millions 
of leagues away, and that, in spite of the inconceivable distance, 
we receive from it such brilliant flashes—flashes which we can 
photograph, and whose heat is betrayed by the thermometer ! 
The fact is simply stupefying. 

When we direct a powerful telescope towards this star, its arrival 
in the field of the instrument is announced by a blaze of radiation 
analogous to that of the rising sun; and when Sirius himself 
appears in all his glory, the flood of solar light is so overpowering 
that it speedily fatigues the strongest eyes. And yet, beheld at 
such a distance, this gigantic sun is re ‘duced toa simple luminous 
point, without the least appreciable dimensions. It would be 
impossible to trace with the sharpest pen, or even with a needle, 
the outline of a point as small as the real image of Sirius seen from 
the Earth. The stars are, in fact, plunged so deep in immensity 
that, were they a thousand times more bulky than our Sun, they 
could show, for us, no appreciable size. 

It is their light which strikes us, not their actual magnitude. 
VOL. VI. 
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The sharper our sight is, the more factitious rays disappear, 
the clearer the star is, and the smaller it looks. A simple opera- 
glass shows the stars much more diminutive than when seen by 
the naked eye. A good refracting telescope reduces them to still 
greater minuteness. The best instruments further diminish them 
to mere mathematical points, excessively luminous, but without 
appreciable area. The stronger the magnifying power, the 
smaller is the star. This occurs with all the stars called fixed. 
Grand instruments serve only to define with greater preciseness 
their absolute positions, and to define their true colour. Herein 
lies the remarkable contrast of the stars with the planets, which 
revolve only a few hundred millions of leagues away, which present 
appreciable and measurable disks, and appear to our eyes more 
and more magnified as the optical power of our instruments is 
increased—with comets, which also come within our scope—with 
our Sun, the development of whose spots we can watch from day 
to day—and, above all, with the Moon, whose strange topography 
we can inspect in all its curious details. 

Consequently, any attempt to estimate the apparent magnitude 
or diameter of the largest star that shines in our firmament, is a 
purely imaginary task. With the very best instruments, you 
have only the phantom of a disk. If we behold the stars at all, 
it is not in consequence of their apparent magnitude, but through 
the formidable intensity of their light. The most probable 
estimate of Sirius’s parallax, 0,,193, corresponds to 1,069,000 
radii of the earth’s orbit, or 39 trillions of leagues. Light takes 
16 years to reach us from thence. We know ten stars that are 
nearer to us than Sirius, and four of them are invisible to the 
naked eye ; which proves that it is not the most brilliant which 
are the nearest, nor the smallest which are the farthest off; and 
that there is an inconceivable variety in their light, their temper- 
ature, their physical and chemical constitution, their volumes, 
masses and densities, their part and action in the Universe. 

The intrinsic light of Sirius is much superior to that of our 
Sun. Transported to an equal distance, the Sun ges be only a 
little star of the 6th magnitude. Its light is rather yellow than 

white, and belongs to the second order of suns, \ while Sirius’s 
light, of perfect whiteness, places it at the head of the first-class 
of solar types. Spectral analysis reveals the characteristic lines 
which indicate a very brilliant hydrogenised photosphere. The 
hydrogen lines are strongly marked, while those of metals are 
remarkably feeble. Sirius, Vega, Rigel, Altair, and Regulus are 
doubtless suns which, as yet, have no spots on their surface. 
Their light is white and brilliant, their radiation formidable, their 
activity prodigious, and their volume in all likelihood enormous. 
The diameters of our Sun and Sirius are probably in the ratio of 
one to twelve. 

E. S. DIXON. 
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VII. 


THOSE who talk of conventual peace must reflect that it is not 
enough to shut up several scores of idle women within four walls 
to secure the elements of quietude. In convents, as elsewhere, 
peace can only be made to reign by good gov ernment. The Arch- 
bishop of Seville and the Duchess d’Onorios had possibly hoped 
that the new Abbess would take Mother Sta. Lorenzo as her chief 
adviser, and had she done this (which we all expected she would 
do), it would have gone well with her ; for Lorenza was too shrewd 
not to have grasped the realities of power if they had been put in 
her way. But the Abbess had brought with her two nuns from 
Burgos, who were her dependents and favourites, and who altogether 
managed her. Sister Sta. Rosa was a poor cousin of the Abbess, 
and had been her chief friend and playmate from childhood; Sister 
Sta. Ursula, was a strapping country wench, who was the Abbess’s 
foster-sister, had afterwards become her servant, and had taken 
the veil so as not to be separated from her. Sister Sta. Rosa, 
—a sour-visaged sycophant-——acted as the Abbess’s secretary, com- 
panion and counsellor; Sister Sta. Ursula was practically her 
maid; but she also arrogated to herself the office of house- 
keeper, superintending the kitchen, the laundry, the linen- 
room, giving orders to everybody in the Abbess’s name, and 
roughly wounding the pride of many nuns who were quite as 
high-born as the Abbess herself. Disobedience followed ; many 
sisters refused to obey orders that were not brought by the 
Abbess in person; and, as it hurt the poor, lame lady to walk 
much, she used to be seen hobbling about, her face dis- 
torted by pain and anger, and her voice raised to the shrillest 
pitch. Then cooks and laundrymaids were turned out of their 
situations and replaced by others who were willing to toady 
the arrogant Ursula. Alterations were made in the dinners, 
which drove some of the nuns to behave like schoolgirls. A 
party of them, with their veils down, broke into the kitchen, 
and ransacked the larder; others ravaged the garden of its 
fruit. The Abbess appealed to the Archbishop, who summoned 
all the nuns into the refectory and gave them a lecture; but 
a fit of coughing exploded in a corner of the room and spread- 
ing from bench to bench, soon drowned His Grace’s words, and 
forced him to retire in a dudgeon. 
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Natty was, of course, one of the ringleaders of mischief. 
She thought it exce Hent fun; and, forgetting her former hatred 
of Lorenza, echoed the general opinion that the latter had been 
shamefully treated and ought to be made Abbess. It must have 
re balm to Lorenza’s bleeding vanity to see how all turned 

her now and treated her with lavish respect on purpose to 
pa the Abbess. But Lorenza behaved with great propriety, 
for, though she did nothing to check the disorder, she did not 
seek to foment it. She simply allowed events to work for her, 
and attended to her own business until one day Ursula came 
to give her an order in the school-room, when she quietly 
dismissed the classes and resigned her post of head-mistress. 
Natty and several of the other teachers (for there were now 
ten) followed her example, so that I and an old Sister, 
valled Juana remained alone in charge of seventy pupils, 
who all turned mutinous and declared they would not learn 
their lessons unless Mother Sta. lLorenza was reinstalled and 
apologised to. 

This sudden blow (which must have been coolly premeditated 
by Lorenza) gave the finishing stroke to the Abbess’s authority. 
She came running into the school-room attended by Sisters 
Rosa and Ursula, and ina voice quivering with passion ordered 
the pupils to resume their tasks. I did my utmost to help 
her in obtaining quiet, but it was of no use. Some of the 
elder pupils cried sarcastically, as they fluttered their fans, 
** Appoint your maid, Ursula, to be our Mother, if she can read ;” 
at which all the others laughed. Dona Lucia de Porlamientos, 
who was now a fine girl of sixteen, on the point of leaving the 
school, bore a family grudge against the Abbess—for their two 
fathers were political enemies—so she exhaled her rancour by 
crying impetuously :—‘“ You Valdabrevas can only rule by gather- 
ing low creatures round you like that Ursula.” I ordered the 
saucy girl to her room for this speech, but the Abbess shrieked 
to her: ‘“ You shall leave the school this day!” ‘ That I 
will,” laughed Dona Lucia, with an ironical courtesy,” “and 
Pll tell all the world that the Carmelites of Seville have now 
got a crooked stick to rule them.” 

Natty was very cross with me because I supported the Abbess 
in this crisis ; but I had no inducement to espouse Lorenza’s 
quarrel, since she had not helped me in the days when she 
had power to do so. I was actuated in my present conduct 
entirely by what I believed to be my own interests, for it 
seemed to me that my best chance of making a powerful 
friend lay in standing by the Abbess when everybody else 
forsook her. In this I was not wrong, for my attitude virtually 
saved the school from dissolution. As it was, thirty of the 
pupils were removed within a week; several of the new postu- 
lants went away, too; and about twenty of the devouter nuns, 
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who were afflicted by the prevailing misrule, petitioned the 
Abbess and Chapter that they might be transferred to other 
Carmelite convents. 

Infuriated and vindictive, the Abbess had several long 
conferences with the Archbishop, and planned a vengeance on 
her rebellious nuns; but meanwhile she took me into great 
favour, and made me directress of the school, undertaking that 
she and Sister Rosa would each come and hold a class twice 
a day. She also begged me to induce Sister Sta. Incarnation 
to return; and this I easily did, for, once the excitement of 
mutiny was past, Natty began to pine after my companion- 
ship; besides Lorenza advised her to go back to her work, 
as she did not want the school to fall entirely into the hands 
of the Abbess’s partisans. Lorenza, now that she had overtly 
quarrelled with the Abbess, had her own plans of revenge, too. 

As the Abbess and Sister Rosa were both much more learned than 
Lorenza, whose accomplishments were showy rather than pro- 
found, the pupils might have derived some benefit from their 
teaching, if only peace could have been restored ; but this was not 
to be. ‘The Abbess’s plan for quelling the revolt was to exile forty 
of the refractory nuns to other convents, and to fill their places 
with well- -disposed sisters taken from those convents. But her 
design leaked out through some imprudent threats uttered by 
Ursula, and all the nuns who felt themselves to be in danger 
entered into a league, and vowed they would not go. 

Now, it often happens that a nun is sent for misconduct, or 
some other cause, from one convent to another; and the order to 
depart is never resisted. but for an impotent Abbess to a 
exiling a large body of nuns who have derided her authority, 
absurd, for if they will not yield to moral force there is none 
other to compel them. An Abbess cannot call in the soldiery or 
the police to enforce her decrees. She can appeal to the Bishop, 
as our Abbess had done; but His Grace of Seville had been 
coughed down, and was not likely to obtain a more patient hearing 
if he tried again. So far from being afraid, the mutinous nuns 
were emboldened from knowing that society in Seville was begin- 
ning to talk of the state of things at the Carmelites as a grave 
Sci :ndal, and to lay all the blame of it upon the Abbess and upon 
the Archbishop, who had caused her to be elected: so they held a 
meeting in the refectory and signed a petition to the Chapter, 
praying that it would request the Abbess to resign her office. At 
this critical juncture, the Chapter—the members of which were 
mostly puzzle-headed old women—rallied round Lorenza, whose’ 
energy was alone equal to coping with the situation. Lorenza 
accepted her mission as revolutionary heroine, got the Chapter to 
pass a resolution in approval of the petition, “and waited upon 
the Abbess herself with a written minute of the proceedings. 

It was on a morning in August that the Abbess was thus called 
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upon to abdicate. I had then been a little more than five years 
in the convent, and very far was I from imagining that the day 
of my freedom had at last dawned. The Abbess and I were alone 
in one of the class-rooms, talking about the d: y's lessons, when 
Lorenza slowly walked in, made a “col 1 obeisance to her superior, 
and presented her paper. 


I think I see the startled little Abbess now: the quick flush 


that mounted to her face; the toss of her Castilian head; the 
quivering of her indignant lips! “This to me?” she cried. 


“Where are Sisters Rosa and Ursula? I must see them at once.” 

“ By order of the Chapter, Rosa and Ursula have both been 
locked up in their cells,” said Lorenza, in a freezing tone. ‘“ They 
will not be released except to leave the convent, and return with 
you to Burgos.” 


“What! you have dared to confine them without my leave ?” 
exclaimed the Abbess, aghast. 
“] have done my duty, Reverend Mother. They have been 


your evil counsellors, and perverted your judgment, usurping au- 
thority, and bringing your own into contempt. Your council should 
have been the Chapter, which you have never deigned to consult ; 
but let me tell you now that we have duties towards our Orde: 
as well as you. The Carmelites existed before your time, and 
will flourish long after you; so the dignity of the convent cannot 
be suffered to go in peril through your incompetency. Since 
you have shown yourself unable to rule we take the government 
out of your hands as if you were ill or mad.” 


“Insolent woman!” shrieked the poor little hunchback. stamp- 
ing her foot with fright and fury; “I will punish you all for 


your disobedience! I will appeal to the Pope! 

“It is we who will appeal to the Pope, Reverend Mother, 
answered Lorenza, sternly. “If you do not abdicate and retire 
to Burgos this day we will petition the Pope to depose you; and 
since the Archt yishop seems to favour you, for reasons of his own, 

1 hundred nuns shall carry our petition publicly through thi 
ac to his palace, so that he shall not dare to deny us 
justice. We give you six hours for reflection.” Then, turning 
to me, Lorenza said, “ Mercedes,- until three o’clock to-day you 
obey the Abbess, but after that time you will take your orders 
from the Chapter,” and, with another grave inclination of the 
head, she swept out. 

I had been a silent, though not unmoved, witness of this 
thrilling scene ; but when Lorenza had retired, the Abbess clung 
to me for support, and I had to hold her up in a chair, for 
she looked ready to faint. It was evident that her rule had 
come to an end; as a moment’s calm reflection must have 
convined her that the Archbishop could not side with her against 
a pronunciamiento of the whole convent, headed by the Chapter. 
But she was too much exasperated to see her position clearly, 
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and only thought, as falling potentaries do, of taking vengeance 
and resisting to the last. “I must see the Archbishop at once,” 
she gasped; “he went to his country-house yesterday, and it is 
two leagues from here; but he must come .... Whom can 
I send to him?” 

“Let me go, Reverend Mother,” I said, clutching, breathless, 
at the chance of liberty that seemed in my reach. 

“Yes, you go, Mercedes,” exclaimed the poor woman, mis- 
taking my eagerness for zeal on her behalf. ‘ You are a good 
girl, You were obedient to me when others fell away; I can 
trust you. You must go to Lessina, where the Archbishop’s 
summer palace is. You must tell him that violence has been 
used—that I am in danger.” 

“TY will tell him what I have just witnessed,” I stammered, 
for I was now panting with agitation lest any obstacle should 
arise. 

“Yes, yes; tell him how you saw me insulted. He must 
come at once, and he must telegraph to Rome for a decree 
dissolving this Chapter. Mind you tell him that. But stay ”— 
and she paused, looking at me—‘‘ you can’t go out in that 
attire.” 

“Let me change clothes with Incarnation,” I suggested. 
“It is important that I should not lose a minute.” 

“So it is. Call her immediately. Where is she?” 

[I ran to the door and called Natty, who was in the next 
room, and when she had entered I locked the door, so that 
nobody might intrude upon us. I was fearful at first that 
she might offer some objection on hearing what was required 
of her. But she only coloured with astonishment, and favoured 
me with a private wink as she loosened her girdle. We changed 
clothes in the Abbess’s presence. I donned the white robe, 
the black chasuble with scarlet cross, the collar of starched 
lawn falling to the shoulders, and the knotted rope. Then 
Natty helped me to put on her cap, forehead band, and the 
veil which amply concealed the length of my hair behind. I 
squeezed her hand gratefully, and she whispered: ‘“ Keep 
your veil down in the streets, you are looking too excited. 
You will be able to see through the eye-holes.” 

Whilst I was assuming my travesty, the Abbess had hur- 
riedly written a letter, which she handed me, with two gold 
pieces. “This money is to pay for a public carriage,” she 
said; “try and get one that looks fast, and loiter not a 
minute on the road. Now, put your veil down and come 
along.” 

She took me by the hand and led me rapidly from the room. 
I had a moment’s awful uneasiness lest the portresses should have 
received orders from the Chapter to let nobody pass; but this 
was not the case. Oh, how my heart thumped when we had 
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gone through the first gate! We Saat the second lodge, 
the postern was opened, and the Abbess patted my shoulder 
as I crossed the threshold, saying : ite my daughter; and God 
be with you!” 

I fairly fled when the door closed. I ran until I came to a 
turning, then darted down a maze of streets, gradually com- 
posing my steps and my mind as I went. I remembered that 
my veil concealed the naindie? sigitatio: of my features; but 
knowing so little of Spain, I thought my nun’s habit must attract 
everybody” s attention, as it would have done in England. It 
did attract attention, but only of the most respectful sort, 
owing to Carmelites being more rarely seen in the _ streets 
than other nuns. Men stood aside to let me pass; a priest 
lifted his shovel hat to me; several women gave me the cus- 
tomary salutation:—“Go with God.” So I walked on till | 
came to a square where a market was being held: 
addressed a fruit woman, and, slightly raising my veil, asked 
her to direct me towards the Calle Reale, where I knew Natty’s 
father lived. 

A few minutes later I reached the door of a house, over 
which was written in English :—*‘ William Hartridge & Son, 
Wie Merchants.” I entered, and, seeing an elderly gentle- 
man in white clothes and a panama hat, smoking in the court- 
yard as he read a letter, I lifted my veil entirely and accosted 


him :—“ Can you tell me if Mr. Hartridge is at home?” I said 
in English. 

“T am Mr. Hartridge,” he answered, bowing, and a shade of 
alarm passed over his features. “Is anything the matter with 


my daughter ?” 

“No, Mr. Hartridge; but you must have heard her talk about 
me. My name is Ada B , 1 have been shut up in the Car- 
melite Convent five years against my will, and I have come to 
pray and implore you to furnish me with the means of returning 
to England.” 

[ said all this at a breath, and was so unnerved after making 
the supplication on which the peace of my whole life thereafter 
was to depend, that my voice failed me, and I could only clasp 
my hands with a mute gesture of entreaty. But Mr. Hartridge 
reassured me in the kindest manner: “ Come in, Miss B——, 
come into my office,” he said, taking me by the arm. ‘“ Of course 
I will assist you. A plague on those convents. I wish every one 
of them had been burned in the last revolution. 





He led me into his office, and made me take a glass of 


wine to compose myself, for I was trembling in every limb 


from an emotion which I could not master, till it settled itself 


into a hysteric fit of tears. Overwhelmed as I was, however, 
by a sense of my preservation, I did not forget the poor little 
Abbess and her message; so, as soon as I grew calm, I told 
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Mr. Hartridge why I had been sent out of the convent, and 
showing him the letter for the Archbishop, and the money, asked 
him whether he could get the letter conveyed to its destination 
without the Archbishop’s learning that it had come from his 
office. He promised . attend to the matter at once, and went 
out to order one of his clerks to go to Lessina and deliver the 
letter at the Archbishop’s palace, without a word. When he 
returned, he sat down beside me and said:—*“ Now, then, tell 
me all about yourself, Miss B - and be sure you shall return 
to England at once: so you need not make yourself unhappy.” 

Mr. Hartridge listened with great attention to “ story | 
unfolded. He was a very business-like man, with a shrewd 
face, and no little sagacity in seizing upon the salient points 
of a narrative. ig ‘dia outset I felt him to be my friend, 
for his protestantism was of such a solid sort, that he hated 
the whole race of nuns, and he did not attempt to conceal 
his sorrow that his daughter “Jenny” (for so he called Natty) 
had * made a fool of herself” by taking the veil. I put gladness 
into his heart by giving a new insight into Natty’s character, 
and stating my opinion, that, if he managed her well, with a 
little finessing he might ily coax her out of the nunnery. 

“Well, Miss B "he said, as I concluded, “ your case is 
to me a very mysterious one. If your father was not insane 
when he shut you up, he must have been actuated by some 
pecuniary motive of which you are ignorant. You say that he 
married twice ; are you his only child | by the first marriage ? 

“Yes; my mother died eighteen months after her marriage. , 

“And you cannot say whether she left any property ? 

“None that I ever heard of.” 

“H’m, we shall find that out. I will give you the address 
of a solicitor, who will help to make the matter clear.” Then 
Mr. Hartridge drew out his watch, and with a look and manner 
which were so English—and consequently so fraught with touch- 
ing recollections to me after all I suffered—* There’s an express 
starts for Madrid at twelve forty-five, so [ll just take you up- 
stairs and introduce you to my wife and my younger daughter, 
Alice, and then we will start for England together.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hartridge, I cannot ask you to put yourself to 
such trouble as that,” I exclaimed, gratefully. 

“It will be no trouble, Miss B » he said, as if a journey 
which would have harrassed a Spaniard with weeks of thought 
and preparation, was to him a mere affair of getting into a 
railway carriage ; “1 often have to go to England on business, 
and I can make business for such an affair as the present. But 
I dare say you would like to change your clothes.” (He cast 

doubtful look at my garments. I did so, too, and we both 
smiled.) ‘Alice, who is about your age, will be able to See 
you an outfit. She will enjoy the romance of the thing... . .” 
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‘ How can I ever thank you sufficiently, Mr. Hartridge,” I 
said, with swimming eyes, as I held out a hand to a 

“Tut, tut, my dear child, I am only too glad to serve 
you,” he said. ‘ Perhaps you will have helped to restore poor 
Jenny to us. Now, while you are upstairs, I'll get my port- 
manteau packed.” 

Mr. arheldine was as good as his word. At a quarter to one, 


more than five hours ailens the delay allowed to the Abbess 


by her insurgent nuns had expired, [ was on my way to FE} igiand, 
with Mr. H: urtridge seated opposite me in a first-class railway- 
carriage consulting Bradshaw. 

VIII. 

[ TRAVELLED to England as Mr. Hartridge’s daughter, having 
no passport of my own, and my journey was made much easier 
and pleasanter than when I had last travelled with my father, 
We were more than a week on the way, for Mr. Hartridge would 
not let me spend nights in the train, saying, that I must take 
rest in order to reach England nacleotie fresh. His conduct 
was throughout ever kind and considerate: and he was the 
most agreeable, entertaining companion—insomuch that I mar- 
velled at Natty’s undutifulness towards him. Before we had 


been two days together he took to calling me by my Christian 
name, and I felt as safe under his protection as if we had 
been relatives. . Very devoutfully did I thank Heaven for having 
sent me such a friend. 

On reaching London we alighted at a large hotel in the West 
End, and the very next morning when I met Mr. Hartridge 
at’ breakfast, I found that he had already been active in ob- 
taining information that might help me: “ When you were in 
bed last night, I went to my club,” he said, and looked into 
the Clergy list—I find your friend, Mr. Avenant, is Rector of 
Wilston, a parish in Kent, about thirty miles from London. 
I have ascertained also that your fat her has retired from his 
business as a wine merchant, for his name is no longer in th 
Directory, whereas it stood in the Directory two years ago. As 
a wine merchant myself, I have been trying to recollect whethe1 
we ever had any dealings with your father’s firm, and I don’ 
think we have; but I remember having seen your father’s part- 
ner, Mr. Lingott, at Seville, and | shall call upon him this 
morning. After that I shall go down to Wilston. Would you 
like to come with me?” 

“ Do you think I ought to go?” I asked, with a beating heart, 
for he had anticipated my dearest wish in saying he should 
so soon go seek out Henry Avenant, and yet I felt there would be 
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greater propriety in my not accompanying him. “That must 
depend on your own feelings, my dear,” he answered, kindly ; 
“ perhaps you had better leave me to manage things for 
a 

I said that I would: so after breakfast he left me, bidding me 
be of good cheer. Just before going out, he placed an envelope 
in my hand: “Here is some money,” he said, “and you had 
better go out shopping, to make the time pass. Alice’s clothes 
fit you very well: but you must have an outfit of your own, and, 
from what I ean see, we are rather behind the London fashions 
in Seville.” 

There was £100 in notes in the envelope. All Mr. Hartridge’s 
acts were generous, and his manner of conferring benefits relieved 
one of embarrassment in accepting them. I did want a few 
things, and went out to purchase them, but I made only a sparing 
use of the money, not knowing what my circumstances were to 
be in future. The walk in the streets did me good; but, as may 
be supposed, my mind was in sore trouble. 

I had escaped from We but what was going to be- 
come of me? For years I had been looking forward to my liber- 
ation, and for years Henry Avenant had been every day—I may 
almost say every hour—in my thoughts. But ever since I had 
learned that it had been my father’s object to shut me up for life, 
[ had recognised the futility of hoping that Henry Avenant might 
yet be unmarried ; and now that, being free, ‘I could see my 
position in a clearer light, | made sure that he must have long 
put me out of his thou oe as one not to be remembered without 
mortification. How would he bear to receive Mr. a 
visit? If he were now happily married, the father of a family, 
and living a life of quiet, would not the romana of wounds 
long closed be a cruel and quite useless suffering ? Women will 
understand what anxious pangs these reflections cost me. 

As to my father, I knew not yet what to think of his behaviour. 
[It seemed so monstrous to suspect one’s father of crime, that 
[ had many and many a time invoked the aid of prayer to 
stifle the resentment that burned within me. I[-had en- 
deavoured to make it my rule not to fathom my father’s 
conduct, until I should have the means of doing so in full 
fairness towards him. This resolution I had not always been 
able to keep, for there had been times when the hardness of 
my fate obliterated all sense of justice in me; but, in the main, 
I had schooled myself to look upon all that had happened a 
a mystery, which would be solved in time. Since my some, 
Mr. Hartridge’s suggestion, that my father had been actuated by 
mercenary motives, and his covert hint that my mother had 
possibly left some money of which it had been sought to defraud 
me, impressed me deeply, as showing that according to the 
judgment of a man of the world, there could be no lawful 
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motive for what my father had done: “I shouldn’t wonder,” 
he said to me, while we were travelling, “if it turned out that 
you were not Mr. B ’ 
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’s daughter at all 

Thinking upon these words, when I had finished my _ shop- 
ping it suddenly occurred to me that copies of all baptismal 
and marriage certificates are to be seen at Somerset House. | 
hailed a cab and drove there. The search, which I had 
anticipated would be long, took but little time, for the Index 
volumes are kept in surprising good order, so that a quartet 


of an hour after I had given in my father’s and mother’s 
names,—Francis B- and Eliza Barnard—and paid a shilling, 





I was shown the entry of their marriage. I had no soone) 
glanced at it than the mystery with which I was surrounded 


began to clear, for my mother was described as a widow at 
the time when she married my father. I had always been 
told that Barnard was my mother’s maiden name; but if 
turned out that she was the widow of a Mr. Barnard, and 
that her maiden name was Deane. 

The clerk who attended to me said I could have a copy of 


the certificate for half-a-crown; but before leaving Somerset 
House | had provided myself with copies of seven certificates 
—those of my mother’s first and second marriages; those of 
her baptism and of Mr. Barnard’s; the certificates of the 
death of my mother and her first husband; and, lastly, my 
own baptismal certificate as Ada Barnard. From search to 
search I had quickly been led to the discovery that I was 
the child—and the only child it seemed—of my mother’s first 
marriage; and that the man who had treated me with such 
unnatural coldness all his life, and who had tried to consign 
me to a life-long captivity, worse than death, was not my 
father. The deep, silent joy I experienced in learning this 
almost atoned to me for the vile conduct of the man whom 
I now felt no longer bound to love or to honour. 

I next drove to Doctors’ Commons and asked to see a 
copy of Mr. Barnard’s will. It was soon forthcoming, and 
proved to be very short. Mr. Barnard—my father as I now knew 
him to be—had bequeathed his whole fortune of £25,000 in 
trust for the use of his wife, with absolute remainder to me, 
his daughter. If my mother lived till I was twenty-one, | 
was to receive £12,500 on attaining my majority, and the 
remaining £12,500 was to devolve upon me at her death; or 
if I married before my majority, with her consent, 1 was to 
receive £12,500 as my marriage portion. The executor to 
this will was Mr. B———, who subsequently married my 
mother; and he was appointed my guardian in the event of 
my mother dying before I was of age. It was not difficult 
now to see into the motives of Mr. B——’s conduct towards 
me. By causing me to be brought up as his daughter he 
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had kept me in ignorance of my haviig a fortune; ‘and his 
opposition to my marriage arose from the fear that when no 
longer under his control I might obtain information as to who 
I was, and of my claims against him. By what processes of 
fraud he had contrived to get my inheritance into his power 
remained to be seen. 

It was three o'clock before I returned to the hotel. Mr. 
Hartridge had not come back, so I went into the ladies’ coffee- 
room to have some luncheon. I took all my certificates with 
me, and examined them again and again with a tumult of 
sensations and ae oe impossible to describe. One im- 
mense feeling of thankfulness was uppermost in my mind, and 
this was that by the help of these papers I should be able 
to convince both Mr. Hartridge and Henry Avenant that Mr. 
B ’s allegations as to my insanity were not to be 
believed. I had often reflected with horror that there is 
nothing so difficult to disprove as insanity, and that by de- 
claring me to be the mad daughter of a mad mother, Mr. 
had taken the most cunning way of cutting me off 
from all communion with, and even sympathy from, sane men 
and women. 

[ was just leaving the coffee-room when Mr. Hartridge ap- 
peared, with a look. of good news on his face: “Come with 
me, my dear,” he said. “I have brought Henry Avenant, and 
[ will leave you two together for a little: we can have a talk 
afterwards.” 

Before I could prepare for the meeting by a word, he opened 
a door and pushed me gently into a private room. 

“Ada!” cried Henry Avenant, and he caught me in his 
arms, as I had often dreamed he might do if there were a 
fulfilment of the prayers | had made during our long, long 


separation. 
* * * * * 








Henry Avenant looked exactly the same as when I had last 
seen him. He was far less changed than I, whose face was 
browned by the Spanish sun, and who spoke English (as he 
told me, laughing, some days later) with a quaint foreign 
accent. He was not married; he had never thought of marry- 
ing, for, as he said, holding my hands and gazing into my 
eyes, he had sorrowed for me but had never forgotten me, 
nor tried to forget me. If I had died the moment after he 
said this, I should still have felt my life to have been 
a happy one, for by these few words from Henry Avenant years 
of misery were effaced. 

He then told me how my supposed father had declared to 
him that I was the daughter of a crazy mother, and that 
doctors had assured him that I had shown symptoms of in- 
sanity, too, which would probably break out towards my 
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twentieth year. Henry had been at first staggered by these 
tidings, and had been induced to promise that he would not 
communicate with me until I was of age. After this, his 
Rector, instigated by Mr. B. had advised him to leave the 
parish ; but on going to London, and reflecting on what he 
had been told, Henry had written to my father, enclosing 





a letter for me, and saying that he still intended to perse- 
vere in his suit. It was soon after this that he received 
a note from my father—containing the certificate of a Spanish 
doctor, who certified to my being a lunatic, and a few months 
later my father wrote again to say that I had changed my 
religion, and intended to become a nun, a claustral life being 
the only one which I deemed suitable for myself under the 
circumstances of a periodically recurring malady. “ But I con- 
tinued to doubt,” said Henry; “1 thought I would not cease 
to hope until [I heard that you actually had taken the veil. 


It always struck me as suspicious that your father never ex- 
hibited any letter from you, and so I wrote to him regularly every 


- 


three months to ask news of you ; but during the last two years, 
he never answered me. I did not suspect, however, that he was 
confining you against your will: I should not have thought it 
possible.” 

“It is possible in Spain, Henry; you can have no idea of 


how helpless I was in the convent.” 

‘It is a monstrous wrong that has been done you,” he replied, 
in a tone that showed how deeply his feelings were stirred, “ and 
if the author of it were not your father, I should advise his being 
brought to justice.” 

“Tam thankful to say, he is not my father} Henry—look at 
these papers . . .” 

Here Mr. Hartridge came in, and both he and Henry looked 
over the certificates, whilst I related the facts I had gathered 
about my parentage. I now learned that my step-mother had 
been dead four years, so that the scruples I might have felt, for 
her sake, about proceeding against Mr. B were removed. 
Nevertheless I did not wish him to be put into prison. He had 
been my mother’s husband, and, cruelly as he had ill-treated me, I 
considered that he would be sufficiently punished by the exposure 
of his iniquities, and by being compelled to make restitution to 
the extent of his means. As to the exposure, I had no option but 
to demand that it should be a full one, for Henry Avenant insisted 
that all our private friends, to whom the fable a — my insanity 
had been told, should be enlightened as to what had taken place, 
else evil rumours would cling to me all my life. 

“Yes, that is necessary,” assented Mr. Hartridge, glancing at 
his watch, “and I think Mr. Avenant that you and I had better 
lose no time in going to see Mr. B at once. We can take 
my solicitor with us, and a detective from some Private Enquiry 
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office, to overawe him, and prevent him from escaping. If we 
delay much he may hear from the convent that Ada has gone, 
and make his preparations for flight, and I daresay he has heard 
already.” 

“Probably, since you were more than a week travelling,” 
remarked Henry. 

‘“ Luckily for me the convent was in a great state of confusion 
when I left,” I said, “and I do not think the Abbess would have 
troubled herself to write.” 

“ Besides they are not hasty people in those convents,” observed 
Mr. Hartridge. “The only thing they are active about is 
getting money—and in that exercise they certainly do bestir 
themselves.” 

I have little more to add now. Mr. Hartridge and Henry 
Avenant found Mr. B—— at home, and the object of their visit 
took him completely by surprise. He had not heard of my 
escape ; and, like many men who commit crimes, he imagined 
that he had taken all precautions for impunity, so that, when 
confronted with the irresistible proofs of his guilt, he had no 
defence ready, and could only make a Pag avowal, and affect a 
brazen indifference as to what might be the consequences. An 
examination of his affairs showed that he was not in a position 
to restore me the whole of my fortune, for he had been un- 
successful in his speculations, and had only £15,000 left. I re- 
quested that he might be allowed to keep a third of this sum, so 
that he might not be reduced to beggary; but he was made to 
give me £10,000, and also to perform such a moral atonement as 
was in his power. A confession, in the form of a letter, was drawn 
up by Mr. Hartridge’s solicitor and signed by Mr. B , and a 
printed copy of it was sent to some fifty persons with whom I 
had been formerly acquainted. Until the amende had been dis- 
charged Mr. B—— was kept in virtual custody ; but immediately 
after it he absconded to America, for he was far more frightened 
than he chose to appear. It gave me great relief to hear he was 
gone; for I should have been unhappy to run any danger of ever 
meeting him again. He has passed out of my life like an evil 
genius, and I wish him no harm, but only some repentance. 

Henry Avenant and I were married three weeks after my return 
to England; and about a couple of months later I had the great 
joy of hearing from Mr. Hartridge, who had returned to Spain, 
that he had at last got his daughter out of the convent. No 
coaxing had been required, for Natty had followed my example of 
escaping, declaring, 1 in a long letter to me, that she had felt “too 
utterly lonely” when I was gone. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that her aversion to the restored discipline which followed 
the deposition of the hump-backed little Abbess, had something to 
do with her resolution. For the Abbess had to resign after all, 
the Archbishop being too wary a churchman to encourage useless 
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resistance. She betook herself to the convent at Burgos, and soon 
afterwards founded a small and select order of her own, for the 
purpose of doing good works of a startling character, which will 
possibly, fifty years after her death, procure her the honour of 
being canonised. Her place at Seville was filled by Lorenza, who 


rules there to this day, in a spirit unfavourable to the de- 
velopment of mutinies. 
A few months ago, “Natty,” who had resumed her name of 


Jenny Hartridge, came to stay with my husband and me at 
Wilston. She had become a Protestant again, and did not wish 
to return to Spain. Her pretty face and artless talk quickly 
attracted the notice of a rich, widowed merchant of forty-five, 


whose estate is in our parish, and Natty liked him so well that 
they were married. As he isa genial and sensible man, their 


union promises to be a happy one. 
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ALLERTON TOWERS. 


A Aovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CuDuLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “EYRE OF BLENDON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT LAMINGTON HALL. 


LAMINGTON HALL, the seat of Sir John Hawtrey, Baronet, is one 
of the show places of the county. Local guide-books go into 
ecstacies of enthusiasm over it; and after avowing that language 
cannot adequately describe its charms, generally wind up by 
declaring that it ‘“‘almost rivals far-famed Chatsworth.” 

This, however, may be ascribed to local partiality, since those 
who know both places well fail to discern the faintest resemblance 
between them. Nevertheless, Lamington Hall is a very spacious 
and a very fine mansion, well- anointed with that golden ointment 
which puts all things in the fairest light, and preserves all things 
in the most perfect order. 

Its terraces are exquisitely arranged; mosaics, formed of flowers 
and foliage, master-pieces of carpet-gardening all the season 
through. Astheticism finds no congenial corner at Lamington. 
a tall and ungainly in the way of sun-flowers or white lilies : 

r hollyhocks are permitted to mar the effect of the flat, low 
ort of symmetrically-arranged beds. Somewhere away at the 
rear of the house, shelte ring z the wing of the palatial stables, there 
is a well-kept “wilderness,” in which nothing is allowed to run 
wild, and where every leaf seems to know and keep its proper 
place. 

The interior arrangements are quite as admirably devised, and 
as ii carried out as the outdoor ones. Old Willesden’s 
money is put to a good purpose, in so far as keeping “ Heaven’s 
first law”—“ Order”—goes. Smoothly and noiselessly works all the 
machinery of domestic management, guided by the firm, strong 
hand, and the great, good sense of the mistress of the house, the 
baronet’s only child, Caroline. : 

There is no doubt about Miss Hawtrey’s being a very wise 
dispensation. The great heiress, who has fifty thousand a year 
in her own right by her grandfather’s will, is unswerving, i 
the vigour and the zeal with “which she seeks out lurking caten. 
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gancies and puts them down. There are moments when the 
housekeeper and the butler loathe their master’s daughter, for 
she is not above chronicling the flow of the very smallest beer. 


And even the hens at the home-farm seem to have an 
uneasy sense of duty undone on their parts in the matter of 
egg-laying, when her penetrating, cool eyes look them over 


as she passes through, on the occasions of her weekly visit of 
inspection. 

This excellent gift of cautious prudence, in every case in 
which money is concerned, is not an inheritance from her low- 
born mother, the daughter of the Manchester Croesus, but is 
handed down to her in unimpaired integrity by her well- 
descended, ostentatious, money-loving, money-grudging father ; 
who contends that he has not an atom of penuriousness in 
his disposition because he cannot remember the a on which 
he denied himself aught which might tend to 
comfort, or to the glorification of himeelf in 1 

And Caroline resembles him in most respects, but not in the 


ss 
his own indiy idual 
1 

ne eves oO} others. 


matter of ostentation. She has not an atom of love of Res 
in her nature. She cannot alter the order of thin at 
Lamington because she is overruled by her father, ike will 


have it said that his vineries and conservatories are the finest, 
and his carriages and horses the best-appointed in the county. 
But it pleases her better to drive about in a little unpreten- 
tious pony-carriage, than to sit in state in the huge family 
coach, or lounge in the elegant landau. 

Then again in the matter of dress her tastes are plain almost 
to ugliness, her cousin, Lord Kenmare, thinks, when day 
after day he sees her come down to breakfast in a dull-hued, 
dowdily-made, gray dress, that gives her an air of quakerish 
simplicity. She has not a girl’s natural love for flowers or 


jewellery, and never brightens herself up with a deftly-placed 


rose, or gathers lace about her throat gracefully, with a gold 
brooch. Magnificent diamonds and other gems repose in her 
massive jewel boxes, but Caroline can rarely be induced to deck 
herself in any of them. 

“They suit me no better than a peacock’s tail would a little 
Jenny Wren,” she says, when her father signifies his desire 
that she should array herself sumptuously, and shine forth in the 
borrowed light of gems; “beautiful dress and brilliant jewels 
ought only to be worn by beautiful and brilliant women—they 
make me look smaller and more insignificant than I am 
naturally.” 

Her humble opinion of her own personal appearance is quite 
a genuine thing. In her early childhood, when she was su] posed 
to be sleeping, an injudicious nurse rem: arked to a nursery visitor 
that “‘ Miss Caroline was an ugly little thing sure enough, but that 
wouldn’t matter!—there would be plenty to see be auty in her 
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money.” The remark sunk into the childish heart, wounding it 
deeply at the time, and leaving an impression that has never 
been erased. Her money is the only thing that man or woman 
finds attractive about her, she believes. And so she goes on 
her way, a self-contained, undemonstrative, quiet little creature, 
whose one object in life is to exercise a wise control over the 
riches which have fallen to her share. 

As may be imagined, there is little in common between this 
quiet, prudent, thoughtful little lady and her bright, rather 
reckless, Irish cousin. He finds her dull and uninteresting, 
especially now that he knows Ethel Heatherley, and she regards 
him as one of the stars above her. But neither by word, look, 
or sign will she let him discover the secret of her heart. 

Neither her father, nor her uncle, Lord Monkstown, have said a 
word to her of their wishes about Kenmare and herself. But she 
has divined their wishes, and the reason why Kenmare is made to 
stay at Lamington, and the old, sore feeling comes back to her 
heart as she sees that. not even the money which the old nurse 
prophesied would make her beautiful, can win his careless eyes 
to rest upon her for a moment approvingly. “ He thinks me a 
dull, plain little thing, and he’s too honest to pretend to think 
anything else, and I like him for his honesty,” she tells herself. 
But though she approves of the honesty, her heart aches for the 
cause of its being so displayed, and she goes on her daily round of 
duty with a feeling of bitterness that not all her sense of justice 
and reasonableness can enable her to cast out. 

Instinetively she arrives at the truth, when, after that shooting- 
luncheon at Boyne Gate, Lord Monkstown comes home, and 
makes Ethel Heatherley his theme. As the father expresses his 
admiration, her eyes are quick to see the flush on Kenmare’s 
brow, and she discerns that the son is righteously indignant 
at the possibility of having his father for a rival. 

“Poor Kenmare!” she thinks; “if she only had half my 
money, how happy you might be; how crossly things go in this 
world! Poor Kenmare ! 

Little observant as Kenmare is of her, he cannot but admit 
that his cousin does not lay herself out to attract him, or seek in 
any way to forward their fathers’ plan. And so, after a time, 
feeling that he is safe with her, he gives her a little more of his 
time and attention, and is rewarded by finding out that the dull, 
uninteresting, unattractive little girl whom he has been barely 
regarding as companionable, even though he is a guest in her 
father’s house, is well-informed on many subjects that have an 
interest for him, and can talk about them sensibly. 

One morning he stops her just as she is about to step into her 
little pony-carriage, and drive herself down to the home-farm to 
receive the weekly amount of the dairy and poultry-yard produce. 
The pleasure she feels in the fact of his coming to her thus 
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voluntarily, finds no expression in either face or manner. 
Unconsciously she fears that any exhibition of liking on her part 
may check his friendly feeling, and drive him from her, and she is 
beginning to dearly love the intercourse with him, prosaic and 
void of sentiment as it is. 

“Where are you going?” he asks, coming up to her swiftly, “ ] 
want you for a few minutes, to tell you something that -has 
disgusted me awfully!” 

“Can you wait till I come back from the farm?” she asks, 
indifferently, though her heart leaps with pleasure when he says 

“ Why can’t I go to the farm with you? Yes! let me come, and 
send your groom away; I can open the gates and hold the pony 
while you’re pottering about down there.” 

“You can come if you please; and I shall not want you, 
William,” she says placidly, but if Kenmare “f id eyes for her, he 
would see a colour on her face and a light in her eyes that only 
the painter, Love, can put into a th i se nae 

“You heard my father speak of those people who have been 
staying at Boyne Place ?” 

* Do you mean the Bishop and his daughter, or the widow who 
is going to marry the Bishop and her « laughte r ?” she askes. 

“TI mean the widow, Mrs. Heatherley and—Ethel—that’s her 
daughter’s name. Ethel Heatherley is the only girl I’ve ever 
cared for, and I love her more than a fellow ever loved a girl 
before, I believe, and I’ve told her so, and she wouldn’t have any- 
thing to say to me, because she was engaged to a man—a 
doctor at Allerton Towers. And, now, this morning my father 
shows me a letter from her mother ‘accepting the offer of his 
lordship’s hand for her daughter!’ Carry, it’s monstrous, when | 
love her so; my own father, too! it’s horrible.” 

“Did Lord Monkstown know of your—your love for her ? ” 

“T never told him it was Ethel; but once, when the question of 
my marrying somebody else arose, I told him that I cared too 
much for a girl already ever to think of marrying another one; 
but it’s not that, Carry. I’m not unreasonable enough to blame 
my father; he has a right to ask her to be his wife, knowing 
nothing of my affair; but how can she have brought herself to 
accept him ?” 

“ How, indeed!” Caroline murmurs; then half-fearing that she 
may have partially betrayed herself by those two words, she goes 
on, collectedly— 

“1 understand it is her mother who has accepted him for her 
daughter; from the little I have heard of Mrs. Heatherley | 
should think she is a scheming, ambitious woman, just the one 
to accept my uncle’s offer, without her daughter’s knowledge, 
and then work on the girl to redeem her mother’s promise ; 
don’t condemn Miss Heatherley, till you know more about it, 
Kenmare.” 
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He looks at her more wistfully, and with more interest than he 
has ever shown in her before, and says: 

“*Pon my word, you're a kind little sites Carry! I felt I must 
speak to someone about it. When my father spoke to me just 
now, and showed me Mrs. Heatherley’s letter, I felt stunned, and 
it was all I could do to keep myself from bursting out with the 
truth ; but 1 reminded myself that it would be a frightful thing, 
if this great calamity does come to pass, for him to know that | 
had wanted her myself; so I pulled myself together, and got 
away as quickly as I could.” 

“| am very, very sorry,” she says, earnestly. 

“'That’s very good of you,” he responds, poicn, ; “someway or 
other, I didn’t expect much sympathy from you. I thought you’d 
re gard anything of the nature of love as bosh and nonsense, and 
only think me a fool for being unable to get over my disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh, no! I can quite understand a man loving a beautiful girl, 
like Miss Heatherley ; beauty is a great gift! the most precious 
possession a woman can have, I think, for it wins the only thing 
worth winning in life—real love.’ 

The girl speaks with an intensity and fervour. that astonishes 
her companion, and covers herself with confusion, as soon as she 
ceases speaking. 

I shouldn’t have thought you felt like that,” he says, wonder- 
ingly. “ You give me the idea of being so very full of common- 
sense, that I fancied you had never given a thought to the trivial 
matter of love in your life.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I haven’t for myself; but I have thought a great deal 
about it for other people.” 

sut you're wrong about the beauty, you know; it isn’t only 
beauty fellows care for; there is something else, and every 
woman, who’s anything at all, has that something else, I 
believe, for some fellow, if he only happens to meet her.” 

She shakes her head solemnly. 

“Not every woman; I haven’t it,” she says, and she is innocent 
of all wish to extract a compliment from him. 

“ You don’t know that,” he says, encouragingly, but there is no 
strong air of conviction about his manner of saying it. 

“You don’t know that! its only that you haven’t met the man 
with the right, clear sight to see it; I daresay you have had 
any number of professed worshippers after you, now haven't 
you? Girls with such fortunes as yours always have.” 

She winces; and the same look of mortified pain which swept 
over her little face, when she heard her nurse’s words long ago, 
sweeps over it now. But she forces herself to say quite calmly : 

‘“‘ Yes, my money has had many worshippers; there are many 
men who would cumber themselves even with me, for the sake 
of my fortune.” 
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It is a difficult speech to answer. The speaker’s humble 
opinion of her own personnel is so evidently unfeigned, that he, 
half-sharing it as he does, does not think it worth his while to 
deprecate or combat it. Accordingly he diverges abruptly from 
the subject of her lack of charms, and returns to the one that is 
absorbing all his thoughts. 

‘Though I can’t have her myself, I should never have been 
utterly wretched if Ethel had stood to her guns, and married 
her doctor; but if thas thing is true I shall go away, and I shan’t 


very much care where I go, or what becomes of me; to think of 


her as my father’s wife! To think of her selling herself 
such a way will be maddening! 

** Hope still that it is merely her mother’s consent which 
has been given; I don’t believe the girl lives who could take 
your father after refusing you; it would be impossible, un- 
natural!” 

She speaks so fervently, that he cannot doubt any longer 
that she will prove a real true friend to him. A friend to 
whom he may with safety and assurance turn in any time 

4) 


of trouble or distress. A good, sensible girl. who will give 


7 _ 


- him a sister’s quiet love, listen patiently to the story of any 


difficulties which may assail him, and, if needful, give him 
advice and sympathy! All this her tone seems to promise him, 
and it never occurs to him, that such a sensible, plain girl as she 
is, can be actuated by any warmer feeling than this “ friendship,” 
on which he is so confidently relying. 

“Tt does me good to hear you speak in that way, Caroline,” 
he says, cheerily. His sanguine spirit has revived under the 
influence of her sympathetic words, and he almost fancies that 
her instinct against the possibility of Ethel committing the 
enormity of marrying his father, must be a correct one, “I 
wish I could get you to know Ethel! You'd plead my cause 
for me like a little brick, I know,” he says, enthusiastically. 

“No one can do that for you. This is the dairy; shall 
we stop here or drive up to the house?” 

“Up to the house I think; anything to prolong the pleasure 
of driving with you, Carry,” he says, so up to the house they 
go, and “Mrs. Hocking, the farmer’s wife, stabs Caroline right 
through the heart, by whispering, meaningly 

« Pleased to see the gentleman, and more than pleased Miss 
Hawtrey! Ive heard two or three words, but did’nt like to 
take any notice, till I saw you driving up together, so cosy 
and happy, just now; I s’pose it won’t ~be long before we lose 
you now, Miss?” 

These words are half-whispered, but still they are designed 
for the gentleman’s ears as well; and feeling sure that he 
hears every one of them, Caroline is too proud to attempt to 
arrest the torrent of Mrs. Hocking’s eloquence. 
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“This gentlemen is only my cousin, Lord Kenmare, Mrs. 
Hocking; you are quite mistaken in supposing that he will 
ever be anything else to me,” she says, with cold dignity, and 
Kenmare thinks “she really needn’t be quite so serious about 
such an utterly absurd mistake.” 

The rest of the visit to the farm is very pleasant—to Ken- 
mare. Now that he has broken the ice, and discoursed of his love 
to Caroline, his spirits have risen considerably, and he is quite 
happy and at ease. It amuses him to see her gravely going 
through the business of auditing the accounts which are sub- 
mitted to her, and it interests him to see her eight perfectly- 
matched Jersey cows, and her various runs of rare poultry. 

“Cut out for an old maid,” he says to himself, as he marks 
the orderly way in which she has everything kept, and the 
thorough precision with which she contrives to have all her 
directions carried out. “Cut out for an old maid! but a dear 
sensible little piece of ice for a friend for all that; how she 
would laugh at the governor’s suggestion, that I should make 
up to her, Awful joke it would be to tell her.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MRS. TEMPLETON BEGINS TO BUILD. 


Ir is not an encouraging morning. A cold, raw fog is 
hanging over Allerton Towers. The atmosphere is so heavy 
that the cathedral and church bells, which have been ringing 
at intervals since early morn, sound muffled and mournful, 
and anything but jocund as they are intended to be. It is 
one of those depressing days on which water seems to be 
wetter than usual, and_ beds of late-flowering German-asters, 
and chrysanthemums, which have been masses of bright 
bloom but a few hours previously, assume the appearance of 
unkempt collections of dank vegetation. Unquestionably, it is 
not an encouraging morning, and the poor Bishop has never 
stood in such sore need of encouragment before in his life. 

For the happy day which is to see Mrs. Heatherley trans- 
formed into Mrs. Templeton, has dawned at last, and the 
Bishop is a prey to the uncomfortable sensations which are 
apt to assail a person whois going to take a leap in the dark. 

Never before has his coffee tasted so bitter, or his toast 
so chokingly dry, as on his marriage morn. With all his 
power of wishing, he wishes now that he had insisted on 
taking Mrs. Heatherley for better and worse in the total obscurity 
of one of the East-end of London churches. But it is too 
late now to change the programme, and he knows that he 
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must go to his doom in his own cathedral, with the dis- 
approving eyes of all the clergy in the diocese bent upon him. 

The poor Bishop! He is weak—very weak, but not at all 
wicked; and the only feeling that ought to be evoked by the 
spectacle he offers of himself this morning, is one of profound 
pity. He is ready, dressed beautifully and elaborately, as usual, 
but to-day it seems as if his legs were shrinking away from his 
stockings, and as if he were growing altogether a smaller and 


slighter bishop t than he has been he ‘etofore. 


There has been little or no peace in the palace since early 
dawn this day. In the first place, Miss Templeton, who has 
been antagonistic to her father’s matrimonial scheme all along, 
has now put this crowning affront upon him of refusing to go 
to the cathedral and witness his nuptials ; not only this, but 
she has dealt him a cruel blow in these last helpless moments. 
She has read to him portions of a letter which she has received 
this morning, which gives pretty confirmatory evidence as to 
Mrs. Heatherley’s extravagance, and a4 Agra gd her debts 
and difficulties. That fair and lively lady has, it ppears, sold 
all the property which she can sell, and mncutindanes | the re- 


mainder, and has managed to come to the end of 
simultaneously with her marriage with the Bishop. 

**] warned you, and you would not take my warning, Papa 
and now, unless you rouse yourself and take proper action 
without delay, you will be saddled with that extravagant 
pauper and her daughter for the rest of your life.” 

‘T should bring a bitter scandal on my cloth and calling, if 
[ allowed considerations of a sordid nature to intervene be- 
tween me and the fulfilment of a solemn promise,” the Bishop 
says, quailing under his daughter’s condemning glance, but 
striving valiantly the while to deport himself as becomes a man 
and a bishop. 

* You will bring a more bitter scandal upon your cloth and 
ealling, if you let that little fox into your home as its mistress; 
do rouse yourself, Papa; consult some of your friends, if you 
won't be guided by me; put off the marriage to-day and make 
inquiries into her affairs; insist — her telling you how she 
is really situated, and if she refuses to do that, the way will 
he made « ASV for you to break off your engagement.” 

“Fanny you talk my head off my shoulders; the little 
strength | have must Soon give way, if I am agitated and 
shattered in this way,” the Bishop says, appealingly, but he 
shows no sign of et her mandate, and breaking off his 
marriage with the widow. 

The hour is approaching rapidly, and still Miss Templeton 
excludes familiar friends from her father’s library, while she 
alternately exhorts and upraids him. But it is beyond her 


strength to make a bishop commit a breach of promise of 
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marriage. And so, in due time, with much fear and trembling 
and perhaps, as much to his own amazement as to that of any 
of the shocked and scandalised faithful, the Bishop of Allerton 
Towers stands at the altar and takes a woman in holy mat- 
rimony for the second time in his life. 

It is remarked by all the assembled multitude, who can catch a 
glimpse of her fair, rosily-tinted face, that the bride looks as 
young as her daughter, robed in pearly-gray satin, over which 
clouds of Honiton-lace billow. The bride looks as innocent and 
interesting as if her head were not aching with anxiety, and her 
heart with dread. 

Whereas Ethel seems to have lost the bonnieness and round- 
ness of youth in the course of the last few hours, and altogether 
strikes Lily Somerset, who is one of the congregation assembled 
to witness the event, as being anything but the bright beauty she 
is proclaimed to be by public opinion. 

Indeed, the blow which the Bishop has received this morning 
is as nothing compared with one that has fallen on Ethel’s head. 

It has gone against the girl’s delicate sense of the fitness of 
things to hold much converse with her mother on the subject of 
the latter’s marriage. But on the wedding morning Ethel has 
crushed out this spirit of repugnance, and, dismissing the maid, 
has insisted on being alone with her mother, dressing the bride 
with her own loving, dainty hands, and talking as only a daughter 
can talk to a mother. 

Suddenly the slim, gr aceful little figure, in gray satin, sinks in 
a heap on the floor at Ethel’s fee t, and the sweet, tender tints of 
the face that grows Sar in a moment, are washed off by a 
flood of miserable tears. 

“ Oh, Ethel, my child! forgive me! forgive me! 

** Mother! Mother! you frighte n me, my darling,” oe girl cries 
rapturously lifting the kne eling figure up in her strong, young 
arms. 

“JT am very, very unhappy. I have been very weak, and 
wickedly extravagant,’ the bride moans. ‘“ All our money is 
gone, dear. Iam no business woman, and, of course, people have 
robbed me and cheated me; I am only marrying to secure a 
home for you, and now, when I find it is too late, I find it will be 
a wretched home for you when my poverty becomes known. Oh! 
Ethel, my child! it rests with you to lift this load of woe from 
off my shoulders. It rests with you to see me honoured, and 
wealthy, and happy. It rests with you to save my reason and 
my life, for I verily believe that both will go if this pressure of 
anxiety be not removed,” she continues, wildly. 

“Mother !—and I who’d do anything, everything for you, can 
do nothing,” Ethel mutters between her frightened sobs. 

“Yes you can, if you will, dearest,” Mrs. Heatherley cries, 
eagerly. “See dear, 1 would not tell you before, I—I thought 
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you should hear of the great honour which a most estimable man 
has done you on this day, which is fraught with so much that is 
deeply interesting tome. The Marquis of Monkstown has asked 
me to entreat my child to become his wife!—My Ethel, you wilk 
not say ‘no,’ when I tell you that if you will marry him he will 
settle such an income on me as will put me above suspicion and 
reproach ; as will enable me to look every one fairly in the face, 
knowing that I owe no man aught, and that I have not im- 
poverished my child! Ethel! are you listening? Do you hear 
me?” 

“Yes! I hear you,” Ethel says, putting her hand up to her 
bewildered head, “but you can’t mean it, Mother? I can’t under- 
stand you; I must be going mad, I think.” 

She pauses and shudders, for ‘all 1 the bells in the town break 
out into peals that fall horribly upon her ears. The signal has 
evidently gone forth from the palace that the bridegroom is about 
to start to be made a happy man. 

“Do you hear them? Do you hear them?” Mrs. Heatherley 
cries, lifting her hands up imploringly. “Ethel! I have only a 
minute or two left to decide upon a course. I dave not marry 

the Bishop unless you will help me; your promise to do as I ask 

you will send me out of the house a ‘h: appy woman : your refusal 
to give it to me will compel me to bring scandal and confusion on 
my self, by even now, at the last moment, breaking of my 
marriage !” 

“Oh! mother, do break it off,” Ethel pants; but Mrs. Heather- 
ley proceeds to draw on her long, silver-gray 
response 


oloves. and Says, in 
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“That would be a too utterly ridiculous course for a woman of 


my age, with a grown-up daughter, to pursue. If you are quite 
regardle ss of my happiness and good-name, I must take the 
greatest care of both myself.” Then she lapses from die nified 
severity to tenderness, and says, “ Dearest child! what am | 
saying ? My fate is in your hands; will you condemn your 
mother to misery and disgrace, Ethel ? ” 

“* Mother, darling ! Walter will be a son to you if you let him,” 
Ethel says, blushing with pretty confidence in Walter’s love and 
honour, though she has not heard from him for so long a time. 

“I would rather starve than be dependent on Mr. Gifford,” 
Mrs. Heatherly cries. Then the bells clang in a manner that 
indicates that the Bishop has reached the cathedral, and the 
bride-elect puts the screw on her child for the last time. 


“T will not live to face the scandal there will be if I break-off 


my marriage-contract now at the last moment; and I will not be 
married with this heavy burden upon me. Ethel, you condemn 
me to death and dishonour; may you be able to forgive yourself ; 
may you, at least, be happy, my child.” 

“Oh! Mother i‘ let it be as you will,” poor Ethel sobs. A 
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horrible feeling of faintness is creeping over the girl; her heart 
throbs in a way that threatens to choke her; her brain reels ; 
for a few moments she is scarcely conscious of what she is saying, 
or of what she is being admonished to do. She only knows that 
it is in her power to make her mother safe and happy, by 
assenting to something that will be painful to herself only! 
What matter! Better for her to suffer pain, misery, anything, 
rather than that her mother should be humiliated! Better that 
she should do—do what? Well, anything her mother wishes 
her todo! So she gasps out, ‘ Mother, let it be as you will,” and 
before she has time to realise that at last she, who loves him so, 
is false to Walter, her mother has written, and sent off a brief 
note to the Marquis of Monkstown, telling him that Ethel 
accepts the offer he has done her the honour to make. 

The girl feels as if she were in a dream presently when she 
finds herself standing near to her mother in the cathedral aisle. 
The wedding-party is a small one, and is not graced by the 
presence of the Bishop’s daughter, but the Bishop’s new wife 
cares very little for that mark of disrespect from Fanny. 

(*“* Before I have been a week in the palace she shall be sorry 
that she has not made me welcome to it”), the bride tells herself 
presently, as she takes her husband’s trembling arm, and leads 
him triumphantly down the length of the cathedral, through the 
great assemblage which has gathered itself together to witness 
her crowning success. She feels almost royal as she smiles and 
bows, and goes through the recognised forms of acknowledgment 
of the salutations and homage that is being offered to her. She 
looks what she is—a proud and happy, and thoroughly well- 
satisfied woman; for is she not a bishop’s wife, and is not her 
daughter to be a marchioness? No thought of Ethel’s bitter 
sacrifice, no pity for Ethel’s aching heart and broken hopes, mars 
the pleasure and the pride of the woman who feels that she is 
entering upon the sovereignty of Allerton Towers this day, and 
who is making up her mind that woé shall betide all those 
socially who have ever failed to admit her supremacy in the past. 

The bridal-party go back to a beautifully-ordered breakfast at 
the cottage, and immediately after it, the Bishop (who is feeling 
less and less every minute, and who will rapidly dwindle into 
absolute nothingness if he does not arrest the rapid decay of his 
powers of self-assertion) and his bride start for Jersey, and Ethel, 
as has been previously arranged, prepares to go back for a week 
or two with Lady St. Just. 

“Lord Monkstown will probably write and tell you of it him- 
self, as soon as he knows he is justifed in doing so, but I am sure 
he will forgive me for being beforehand with him in telling you 
of the great joy and satisfaction I feelin his engagement to 
Ethel,” Mrs. Templeton says to Lady St. Just, at the moment of 
leave-taking. 
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“Indeed! Then I’ve no satisfaction in hearing it,” Lady St. 
Just snaps. ‘No wonder your daughter looks like a feverish 
ghost to-day, Mrs. Templeton, It’s a wicked work, and I’m glad 
I’ve had no hand in it.” 

* You will not advise Ethel against it?” Mrs. Templeton mur- 
murs, in alarm; “you will do such harm if you do; dear old frie nd, 
you will ruin me if you influence Ethel against the marriage 

“He shall not come to my house to court a girl who might be 
his grand-daughter,” Lady St. Just says, angrily. “Pah! the 
thoughts of it turns me sick! With his son in love with her, 
too! How have you bent the child to your wicked will ?” 

‘* How can you speak to me so on my wedding-day, knowing as 
you do how I value your friendship and good opinion : ” the bride 

says, plaintively. “Is there a mother in England who would not 
do as I have done—urged Ethel to m: ‘ke a brilliant marriage, and 
a good man happy ?” 


“ And a better man miserable; the son is worth a thousand 
of the father. You don’t know what mischief may come of it ; a 
great deal of Ethel’s goodness must go before she can marry 


Monkstown ; ; and when a girl’s goodness goes other things follow!” 
* At any rate, leave Ethel unbiassed,” Mrs. Templeton whisper 
earnestly, “and then she takes her bishop away to give age a 
fortnight’s training before he begins life under her auspices, at 

Allerton Towers.’ 

“1 won't attempt to bias you, because I promised your mother 
that I wouldn’t; but if that man comes after you while you're in 
my house, [’ll ; show him the door myself!” Lady St. Just says to 
Ethel, as they are driving home. 


“Then I should like to stay with you for ever,” Ethel says, 
heartily. 

6 My dear child, if that’s your feeling, why have you been such 
a weak little fool as to let your mother manage you into making 
a promise ?—not much harm done though, after all. Lord Monks- 


town is a gentleman, and when he knows your heart is against the 
business he’ll release you blamelessly, and ; give you up to his son.” 

“T don’t want to be given up to his son,” Ethel mutters. 

“You're surely not hankering after that doctor still ? ” Lady St. 
Just asks. 

* 1’m—thinking of him still; I don’t know that I’m hankering 
after him, as you call it, but I’m always thinking of him, and 
always wishing to see him.” 

$1] consider such an admission audacious under the circum- 
stances,” Lady St. Just says, irritably. With Kenmare in the 
field it does seem too ignominiously-absurd an infatuation on th: 
part of her favourite Ethel to prefer a poor country-practitioner. 

“The circumstances are, that when I saw him last I was 
engaged to be his wife, and I have heard nothing from him since 
to lead me to suppose that those circumstances are altered,” Ethel 
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says, quietly; but, for all the quietness with which she speaks, 
there is an expression of resolution and firmness about her that 
makes Lady St. Just understand that it must be a weighty motive 
indeed which has made Ethel Heatherley seem false even for an 
hour to such a love as this. 

(“ And that motive is connected in some way with her mother! 
What can that tricky little dame have been risking that her 
daughter should have to rescue her at such a price as this?”) 
Lady St. Just thinks, reflectively, as she leans back in the carriage, 
and watches the shadows come and go on Ethel’s bonnie face. 

Presently Lady St. Just says, as if she were opening up a new 
subject altogether that had no connection whatever with the one 
they have been discussing — 

“ Have you ever been to see our tenants at the Uplands, Ethel ? ” 

‘“‘T have never even heard of them.” 

“Oh! I thought every one in Allerton Towers knew the most 
picturesque farm-house on its borders; it used to be one of the 
chief residences of the St. Justs, but since my husband’s grand- 
father died noue of the family have lived there. Pll take you 
over to see it one day while you’re with me.’ 

“Thank you,” Ethel says, carelessly 

“We often go there for pic-nics in the summer, when I have 
young people with me,” Lady St. Just goes on; “if they are 
without lodgers when we go, we lunch in an oak parlour ; at any- 

rate, whether they have or not, they’re always willing to show 
one’s friends over the house.” 

“They're not gentleman-farmers, as they take lodgers, | 
suppose ?” Ethel asks with profound indifference. 

“No; homely, good sort of unpretentious people, with an old- 
world air about them that is quite refreshing in these pretentious 
modern days,” Lady St. Just tells her; and Ethel has no idea that 
she is being lured into the path that will lead to a meeting with 
her unknown rival, Lily Somerset. 

As a rule Lady St. Just has herself kept tolerably well-informed 
as to most things that go on in the houses of all such of her husband’s 
tenantry as are within her reach. The rumour of Miss Somerset’s 
beauty, and Miss Somerset’s intimacy with Mr. Gifford, as well as 
with his sister, reached her long ago; but she has not been able 
to turn it to account yet. Now, however , the time seems ripe for 
using such knowledge as she has gained, towards the practical and 
worldly-wise end of creating such jealous disgust in Ethel’s mind 
as will serve to detach her from her fidelity to her “ poor, pro- 
fessional lover.” “And he, being a man, will soon console himself,” 
the old lady thinks, “or, if he does not, that won’t distress me, if 
Ethel will only let herself love Kenmare.” 

Two days after this Ethel receives the first letter from Lord 
Monkstown, and the terms of it seems to bind the chains her 
mother bas forged for her more closely about her. 
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“‘ By consenting as you have so sweetly done to be my wife,” he 
writes, “ you have not only secured my hap Pas but you have 
brought peace and joy, to which she tells me she has long been a 
strange r, to your mother’s heart. With Lady St. Just’s permission 
I shall see you in the course of a few days, as I intend to take up 
my abode for a time at one of the hotels in Allerton Towers. 
Kenmare would send his best wishes, I am sure, but he has just 
jogged off in the pony-trap, with his cousin Caroline, in true 
Darby-and-Joan style.” 

“It’s not his fault,” Ethel argues with herself, as she feels 
her repugnance to the prospect of receiving Lord Monkstown 
deepening into loathing, “it’s not his fault that I shudder at the 
thought of him !—it’s not his fault that every atom of me — S 
with love at the thought of Walter! Poor old man! Mother has 
deceived him, and deceived me, but she is Mother still, and ] can’t 
do anything that may hurt her; but when he comes [’ll tell Lord 
Monkstown all the truth! And then I'll tell him that if he still 
will have it so, Mother’s peace and joy shall be secured—at the 
cost of my own; but Walter shall know it from me.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Templeton has heard from Lord Monkstown also, 
and his letter to her contains the fulfilment of that pledge which 
has made her his warm ally with Ethel. There will be no 
more depressing monetary considerations to trouble the Bishop’s 
wife, now. All sordid terrors are dispersed by her future noble 
son-in-law’s*magnificence ; and the successful little lady feels it to 
be within her power now to bloom forth the brightest, most 
brilliant matron in Allerton Towers. 

“Before Ethel’s marriage I shall refurnish our reception rooms, 
she says to the Bishop. “And while we are about it we will 
have a conservatory run up, to open from the end of the drawing- 
room.” 

“T dislike having anything to do with bricks and mortar, and 
I’ve always said that I would never build on a property that is not 
my own”—the Bishop objects. But Mrs. Templeton promptly 
puts some plans before him, and finally makes him choose the one 
she likes best. 

When she has done this she writes to Ethel—riveting her 
daughter’s chains still more firmly: 


‘My own Darling—Would that I could embrace you my precious little deliverer. 
I have to-day received the first half- yearly instalment of my income, and have 
begun_to spe nd it with the happy feeling that I owe it to my child! A considerable 
portion of it will go in fittingly decorating my new home for my dear daughter's 


wedding, which the Bishop and I intend to have celebrated in a way that shall quite 


befit the high rank you will attain. Iam confident from several hints the Bishop 
let fall—the mg dear man. is like a sieve—that Miss Fanny did her mean little 
all to make him believe that I was a pauper ; and to induce him to break-off the 
marriage. I shall remember these efforts of her’s when I return to Allerton Towers! 
My nature is too open for me to harbour such a feeling as revenge ; o ut, for her own 
sake, Fanny must be taught that she may not seek to undermine the heart-happiness 
of others out of mere idle spite.” 
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‘“ Mother makes me feel that it’s my duty to be false and 
wretched” is Ethel’s comment on this letter. ‘ Will Walter ever 
help me I wonder ?—or has he taken me at my silly word? But 
till I’ve seen him I'll not write either to Mother or Lord Monks- 
town; what they do and say is beyond my control, but I'll do 
nothing myself, nothing—nothing.” 

So Lord Monkstown has to console himself for the unflattering, 
chilly, silence with which his warmth is met by Ethel, by reading 
reams of rapture which are written to him by her mother. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HER LADYSHIP’S TRUMP CARD. 


THROUGH the exercise of some subtilty, Lady St. Just has made 
herself sufficiently well-acquainted with the routine of daily life 
as practised by the lady-lodgers at The Uplands farm, to feel 
tolerably sure of finding them ‘at home on the morning when she 
takes Ethel over to have her heart made what ? 

Glad, by a sight of the picturesque beauty of the place, 
nominally, but sorrowfully sad in reality, by hints of Walter 
Gifford’s inconstancy. 

Her own maid has been the means of gaining the requisite 
information for Lady St. Just. Wickham is one of those 
“extremely superior persons” who, by means of the display of 
condescending interest in the affairs of the undesigning, worm out 
of these latter the dearest secrets of their lives. 

This speciality of Wickham’s is of service in this case. With 
the avowed object of ascertaining the price of the excellent butter 
and poultry at the farm, Wickham calls on Mrs. Mellon, the 
mistress of it. The price ascertained, Wickham proceeds to give 
an order which is unusually large, even for Lady St. Just. This 
order opens Mrs. Mellon’s heart wide to. the envoy, whom she 
forthwith carries into her own cosy parlour, and regales with cake 
that is black with fruit, and spices, and richness, and wine that is 
correspondingly fruity and heavy with youth instead of age. 

Under the influence of these creature-comforts, Wickham, who 
has been carefully instructed by her mistress, pretends to grow 
confidential; and, after extorting a promise of strict secresy from 
Mrs. Mellon, the waiting-w oman says— 

“Well! there'll soon be something to talk about in Allerton 

owers that will put a stop to the gossip about the Bishop’s 
marriage ; you shall have three guesses, and I doubt your coming 
ear the truth with one of them.” 

Mrs. Mellon answers to the challenge promptly, and hazards 
hree guesses at truth, each one of which is of a depreciatory 
mature to some one of their mutual acquaintances. 
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‘Not near the right one, as I said; but you shall have one 
more, with the help of a hint from me—it’s a wedding ?” 

¢ Ww hy! don’t tell that it’s the Bishop’ s daughter at last! 

“No, indeed ; no such luck for her,” Wic ‘kham says, scornfully. 
Ever since the ingenuous woman has w ard that Miss Heatherley 
is to be a marchioness, the Bishop’ s daughter has sunk down to a 
level of comparative obscurity in her estimation ; while Ethel, on 
the contrary, has risen to an altitude that seems a royal height to 
Wickham. 

“Then I give it up—unless you mean our young lady here and 
Mr. Gifford ! ” Mrs. Mellon says. 

“Oh, that’s settled, is it?” Wickham says, carelessly. “ No; 
they're not of account enough to make a talk in society; the 
marriage | mean is a very different thing - and eve rybody who’s 
anybody will be interested about it; it’s Miss Heatherle y that’s 
to be married, and the gentleman he is going to marry is a 
nobleman of great wealth, and great rank too—the Marquis of 
Monkstown.’ 

Now, in saying this, Wickham is exceeding her instructions. It 
is no part of Lady St. Just’s plan that this ill-starred engagement 
of Ethel’s to the father should get noised abroad. All he 
ladyship’s efforts are made in the son’s interests. But Wickham 
is proud of being able to impart such thrilling information, and 
does it without heed to the consequences. 

“What! not the Miss Heatherley that Mr. Gifford courted 
one time ?” 

“I don’t know anything about Mr. Gifford,” Wickham says, in 
the tones, as nearly as she can copy them, in which she has heard 
her mistress quietly let down an ignored acquaintance. “ ‘The 
young lady I mean is a great pet of “her ladyship’s—the Bishop’s 
step-daughter. I should’nt think she could ever have thought 
of Mr. Gifford.” 

“ But I know I did hear something like it,” Mrs. Mellon says, 
undauntedly, feeling it hard that her information should be so 
slightingly treated—after the cake and wine, too. “Folks were 
saying it was a settled thing, and going to be a match, why! only 
just before Miss Gifford and Miss Somerset came here to lodge; 
then I suppose he liked Miss Sonierset better, for I heard no 
more talk of Miss Heatherley.” 

“More likely Miss Heatherley gave him up, than that he 
gave her up.” Wickham feels a strong personal interest in 
Miss Heatherley’s dignity, hoping that whe n the latter becomes 
marchioness she (Wickham) may take service a step higher than 
she is already, in the peerage. 

“Well, I can’t say, no more can you, which gave the other 

; but T’ve my own reasons for thinking *’twas broken off by 
yd Giffords; Miss Gifford was just like one mad when she 
found her brother had ‘ entangled himself,’ as she called it, with 
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Miss Heatherley, and she told me with her own lips, that to 
see her brother and Miss Somerset married was the dearest 
wish of her heart.” 

“And little enough Miss Heatherley will care whether that 
wish is gratified or not. Lor! Mrs. Mellon! why she'll be 
going to Court, and visiting with the royal family, very likely, 
besides the highest nobility; shell give no thought to a country- 
doctor, or who he marries or don’t marry.” 

“T hope there is love as well as grandeur,” Mrs. Mellon 
says, simply. At which remark Wickham, whose wide experience 
among the upper ten has enlarged her mind considerably, laughs 
pleasantly, and observes that “that part of the matter needn’t 
trouble any one.” 

Naturally this conversation is repeated by Mrs. Mellon to 
her lady-lodgers as soon as her visitor goes. Edited by the 
worthy woman who wishes to display loyalty and partisanship 
towards Mr. Gifford, it conveys to the minds of her hearers 
an impression of frivolity, falseness, and heartlessness on the 
part of Ethel, which sinks deeply into the sister’s heart, and 

makes her rejoice with perfectly disinterested and well-meant 
joy, that her brother has been saved from the machinations of 
such an one as this. It sinks deeply into Lily Somerset’s heart, 
too, but she does not verbally express what deductions she draws 
from it. Nor can Miss Gifford read in Lily’s face whether she 
is glad or sorry. 

On the whole, Wickham feels that. she has every reason to 
be satisfied with the result of her mission of investigation. 
She has found out that the young doctor, of whom her ladyship 
is wont to speak dispar: igingly in moments of confidence with 
her Abigail, is not only detrimental, but fickle! Wickham, 
according to her own showing, has had little or no personal 
experience of the way in which the tender passion is apt to 
make a woman act under certain circumstances. But she tells 
herself now, with some vehemence, as she walks home after 
her chat with Mrs. Mellon, that “if any fellow dared to make 
love to her, and then pick up with any one else, she would 
take the first lord that came by and asked her.” 

“ And rightly Miss Heatherley will act in letting such rubbish 
go, and making a lady of herself,” Wickham finally decides 
in her own mind; and then she is pricked in her conscience by 
the reflection that she has gone over the border in telling Mrs. 
Mellon about the engagement of the Marquis of Monkstown 
and Miss Heatherley. 

(“ But getting it mentioned settles it!”) the astute Wickham 
says to herself, in the same spirit which induces those con- 
cerned very often to publish an engagement in the fashionable 
papers before the offer has been made. (“Getting it mentioned 
settles it; and a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
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say I, Her ladyship has set her mind on Lord Kenmare for 
Miss Ethel, but, Lor! if Miss Ethel’s wise, she’ll make herself 
happy with the old man, and be a marchioness at once.’ ”) 

Neyertheless, wise as Wickham feels herself to be in her 
generation, in thus having made a “settling” mention of the 
projected match, she abstains from alluding to the fact of 
having done so, in the course of the narrative which she pre- 
sently unfolds to her mistress, 

Wickham’s report of her mission is sufficiently encouraging 
to confirm Lady St. Just in her intention of taking Ethel to 
The Uplands to be cured of her infatuation for the country- 
doctor, by the sight of the country-doctor’s present enslaver. 
Accordingly, the day after W ss visit, Mrs. Mellon is 
shaken to the centre of her being, by the sight of her lady- 
ship’s own landau drawing up at The Uplands entrance, For 
though visits from her ladyship are not of rare occurrence, 
they always seemed to take Mrs. Mellon unawares, robbing her 
of her composure and her breath, and bringing vividly before 
her mental vision, in a flash that makes her feel as if she were 
struck by lightning, all the weak places in the arrangements 
and management of the farm of which she is the mistress, 

But to- day reassuring smiles play upon Lady St. Just’s face, 
and Mrs. Mellon has only time to remember that one of the 
panes in the dairy window is broken, and the oak parlour (which 
her ladyship always wants to have shown to her friends) is 
redolent of the fumes of some black polishing-varnish, with 
which Miss Somerset has been converting plain deal chairs into 
ebony, before the key-note of perfect harmony is struck in the 
following words: 

“Your place is in its usual perfect order. I see that at a 
glance, Mrs. Mellon. Miss Heatherley—this young lady with 
me—is something of an artist, and I have got her to promise to 
make me a sketch of your oak-panelled parlour. Would it be 
inconvenient for you to let her see it to-day ?” 

Again the sensation of being struck by lightning, which 
irradiates everything that had better for the inne be kept in 
darkness, assails Mrs. Mellon. How shall she dare to take her 
ladyship into a room that smells strongly of ebonising-varnish, 
and that is being turned upside-down by a young lady who has 

marred her faultless beauty in Mrs. Mellon’s eyes for the time, 
through having arrayed herself in a neat, workmanlike suit that 
“really might almost be worn by a boy.” How shall she dare to 
take Lady St. Just into such a head-centre of confusion as this 

oak parlour now represents? On the other hand, how shall she 
dare to refuse her (Lady St. Just) admission? (“And how will 
Miss Somerset take it.”) This thought is the ieee dagger- 
thrust of all, for sweet Lily Somerset has obtained unlimited 
sway over Mrs. Mellon’s unsophisticated mind, and the good 
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woman is astonished herself that not one of her own kith and kin 
has the power to wound or heal her, that is vested in her lovely 
young lady-lodger. 

However, on this occasion, Mrs. Mellon finds a way out of the 
maze of her uncertitude made for her faltering feet by Miss 
Somerset herself. 

For Lily, having seen that Lady St, Just’s companion is none 
other than that other one whom she (Lily) cannot oust from 
Walter’s heart, in spite of all the badly-authenticated stories of 
fickleness and falseness with which she has assiduously plied him, 
longs to meet Ethel at close quarters. 

* You don’t mean to tell me that you're going to let Mrs. 
Mellon show Lady St. Just and that girl into this room, for them 
to stare round and behave as if we were part of the furniture,” 
Miss Gifford pouts, when Lily tells her that she has given Mrs. 
Mellon permission to show the oak parlour, as usual. 

“ They won’t look upon me as ‘mere furniture,’” Lily laughs. 
“Don’t be afraid, Mabel. If either Miss Heatherley or I are to 
be discomfited to-day, it won’t be—me!” 

* You'll not let yourself down by seeming to know anything 
about her, Lily ?” 

“Tam not going to tell you what I shall do, or what I shall 
leave undone, for I don’t know myself, yet. I only know that 
Walter has promised to come here this afternoon! I only want 
to show him that I don’t wish to avert a meeting between him 
and his—real—love ! ” 

* Oh! Lily! Why do you call her that, the treacherous, false 
creature; marrying an old man because he’s a marquis, and has 
money, after carrying on with Walter till the dear boy was so 
won by her that it seems cruel to be glad that she has deserted 
him; and now that everything seems so pleasant and right 
between you and Walter ; now that the real, good love for you 
is reasserting itself so sensibly, it’s hard, it’s more than hard, 
that you should give a helping-hand to his meeting with her 
again.” . 

“May I venture to remind you that I understand Walter 
better than you do,” Lily says, in reply to this. “When he 
knows that she is engaged to another man, wild horses won’t get 
him to go near her with a word or a look of love. Walter is a 
very honourable man, and in his honourableness he can be very 
cruel. I mean him to be cruel to Miss Heatherley if he meets 
her here to-day.” 

With this Lily closes her lips and the subject, and resumes her 
occupation of ebonising her chair, while Mabel Gifford fidgets 
about the room, fretting her soul in silence for a few minutes. 

Presently she pauses in her purposeless ramble; her ears are 
quick to catch the first sound of the coming struggle. 

“JT hear Walter’s horse trotting round to the stable; he’ll be 
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here in a minute; do let me send word to Mrs. Mellon that we’re 
engaged, and can’t have those ladies in here?” 

“TT have said those ladies are to come,” Lily says, springing 
to her feet, with the light of defiant excitement illuminating her 
face, and the thrill of the same feeling imparting an additional 
air of force and grace to her figure. 

“Will you keep—won’t you change that dress?” Miss Gifford 
suggests, casting a glance of timorous disapproval at the boy’s 
blouse, and the extremely ‘short and tight skirt, which leaves 
Lily’s pretty feet and ankles fully expose d. 

“No! Why should I: my dress suits my work.” 

“Tt may strike them as being rather masculine,” Mabel says, 
hesitatingly, then the moment for either admonition or appeal is 
past, for there comes a knock at the door, and Mrs. Me lon’ Ss voice 
is heard requesting permission for “ the ladies” to enter. 

“Come in,” Lily says, in a voice that rings like a silver bell, 
and Lady St. Just marches in with so martial a mien, that Mabel 
involuntarily shrinks into obscurity, in the shade of the highest 
piece of furniture, while Lily advances with a dazzling smile, 
that makes Ethel think of the electric light, burning day- 
light,” and courteously offers the room for their inspection. 

It is in vain that Mabel offers up a — prayer for her 
brother’s prolonged absence. Even now, while Lily is doing the 
honours of the old oak parlour, pointing out the beauty of the 
folded-linen-pattern carving on the panels, and the perfectly pro- 
portioned grace of the arch over the fire-place, Walter walks 
unconcernedly into the room, and stops as if he had been shot. 

Lady St. Just has been anticipating both amusement and 
benefit from this meeting for which she has schemed so artlessly. 
The amusement is to be her portion, the benefit, Ethel’s eventu- 
ally! But this !—this arrival of Mr. Gifford’s, is altogether more 
than she bargained for when negociating the affair with Fate and 
Chance. 

There is a moment’s pause, during which Ethel rapidly puts 
everything she has heard respecting Walter, and Walter’s sister’s 
friend together. These ladies whom Lady St. Just has entrapped 
her into intruding upon, are that sister and her friend, of course ? 
And oh! not for half an instant does Ethel doubt that the lovely, 
star-like girl, with the clear, silvery voice, to whom shy Ethel 
listened a minute ago, with appreciative pleasure, is the friend! 

During that moment’s pause, too, Mabel totteringly emerges 
from the shadow of the old buffet, and begins to try and tell 
her brother, that she “ cannot help,” something or other which 
she does not clearly define, while Lily leans her arms on the 
back of a high chair, and gazes over it at the group, trying 
to still the horrible thumping at her heart, with the thought 
of what an effective picture she will paint some day of this 
scene, from her point of view! 
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The momentary pause of pain, joy, fear, doubt, utter perplexity 
on the part of Walter Gifford comes to an end. With his 
customary firm, decided step, his own old, honest, honesty-com- 
pelling smile, he goes straight to Ethel and takes her hand, and 
says— 

‘ Ethel! Are you as glad to see me as I am to see you again ?” 

“T am as glad as I dare to be,” Ethel says, leaving her hand 
in his as she speaks, without a thought of Lady St. Just’s 
probable wrath ; of lovely Lily; or, indeed, of any one or anything 
save her odious bondage to the Marquis of Monkstown, through 
her mother’s folly ! 

“ My dear Ethel,” Lady St. Just puts in, swooping upon the 
unhappy pair, who are groping about in the dim light of mutual 
misunderstanding, “will you have a little consideration for me 
in my position of outsider, and introduce me to this gentleman 
whom you seem to know so well ? ” 

“Mr. Gifford—Lady St. Just,” Ethel says, hesitatingly, for she 
knows that the introduction is merely one to an unpleasantness 
for Walter. 

“This unexpected pleasure is, indeed, great,” the old lady says, 
in the suavest accents she can command. “I have heard much 
(and much that is favourable, allow me to add) of Mr. Gifford ; 
to meet him now for the first time in the presence of Miss 
Somerset, is to me a double pleasure; but we must remember 
that Mr. Gifford’s time is precious, and we must not interfere 
with his intended disposal of it.” 

She looks round the circle with a general smile, that seems 
to demand their approbation of her sentiment, and of the keen 
appreciation she has of the little difficulties of the situation. 
What “a well-bred, kind-hearted old lady,” Miss Gifford thinks 
her, to be sure; for all these delicately-garbed allusions to an 
“‘ understanding,” at least, between Walter and Lily, falls harmoni- 
ously on his sister’s ears. What a dunder-headed, old diplomat 
Lily thinks her, but she thinks it tolerantly, for—indifferently as 
she is doing it—Lady St. Just is playing Lily’s game. What “a 
malignant old witch,” Walter thinks her, for he knows that 
though she is firing at random, that her shot goes very near the 
bull’s eye, when she implies that he belongs to Lily now. 

As for Ethel, no thought of Lily disturbs her mind! Her one 
feeling is that she only is to blame for whatever may be that is 
wvong. She has been impetuous ; she has been’silly in renouncing 
Walter; and she has been wicked in allowing herself to be 
engaged to an old man for whom she has neither love nor respect, 
now that he has degraded himself by seeking to make such an 
incongruous alliance. There is pleasure, there is pathos, there 
is pleading, there is pain in the face that is upturned to Walter’s, 
and all these feelings find expression in the words— 

“Oh! Walter, howI wish there was no one to order us away 
from each other!” 
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At this, lissom Lily draws herself up to the utmost of her fair 
stature, and smiles “like an angel,” Mabel Gifford thinks; but 
Walter knows that the smile is a challenge for him to declare 
himself on her side! Now !|—without delay, if he ever means to 
do so. 

And he knows further that she is justified in thus challenging 
him to be outspoken now, though he has been justified to him- 
self for not having been so before. For since that matter of her 
buying the practice, and then my ge him sweetly,as she did, 
for not accepting the great gift her love and generosity would 
have given him, Walter Gifford has let himself lapse into the 
old habit of liking Lily more than a little, and showing that 
liking in a manner that a woman can only construe in one way. 

He owes it to Lily now to say something that shall show 
Ethel Heatherley that her claims are superseded ! 

For one miserable moment he hesitates, then, as he is about 
to say something that shall show Ethel that he loves her still, 
though honour forces him to leave the decision of his fate 
in Miss Somerset’s hands, Lady St. Just plays the strongest card 
in her hand, obnoxious as the necessity for doing so is to her. 

“T am afraid I must order you away now, dear Ethel. Lord 
Monkstown is leaving a very precious charge in my hands in the 
person of you, his promised wife, and I must show myself worthy 
of his confidence by taking you home before it ge ts dark, and 
the night-air dangerous ; ;as a medical man I am sure Mr. Gifford 
will agree with me,” her ladyship says, with a snarling smile. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “UNION JACK;” 
OR, “ST. GEORGE FOR MERRY ENGLAND!” 





In a stirring ballad, written not many years ago, Campbell 
declares that— 
“The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return.” 

We must make every allowance for the circumstance that it is a 
poet who sings, and remember that in these latter days the flag 
has burnt with no very fierce or terrifying flame. It may not be 
amiss to devote a few pages to considering what the “ meteor flag ” 
is, and remind Englishmen what it represents. 

The name “Union Jack” is a little history in itself. ‘ Union” 
relates to the joining, under one crown, of England and Scotland, 
in 1603; and to the subsequent legislative union of Great Britain 
with Ireland, in 1801. “Jack” stands for the jacque, or demi- 
jacket, a quilted frock-coat made generally of leather, and worn 
centuries ago. Reaching to the knees, it was an ungainly gar- 
ment enough, and survives in the surcoats of the warders of 
the Tower, for their latest and most hideous uniform. With 
its original introduction the English are credited. In an early 
French author we read: 

“ C’étoit un pourpoint de chamois 
Farci de boure sur et sous 
Un grand vilain Jacque d’Anglois 

Qui luy pendoit jusqu’aux genous.” ' 
The oldest portion of the “Union Jack” is the eross of St. 
George, the familiar red cross, shown upon a white ground. 
It is by no means easy to say when or how this cross first 
became associated with the name of him who has so long 
been the tutelar Saint of England. No one has yet succeeded 
in separating fact from fiction in the legends that come down to 
us concerning the history of Saint George. Gibbon, and others 
with him, identifies the Saint with George of Cappadocia—whom 
Ammianus, of ancient writers, is alone in stating to have been 
born in a fuller’s shop at Epiphania in Cilicia—well-known as the 
chosen champion of the Arians, who appointed him as successor 
of Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, for the period 356-361 





'Coquillart. See also “Jakke of Defence” in the Promptorium Parvulorum, ii. 
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656 THE “UNION JACK;” OR, 
A.D. This individual signalised himself by a disreputable life 
(the least of his offences being the gain of illegitimate profits 
from a contract for supplying bacon to the imperial troops); he 
was an implacable foe to Christian and Pagan alike ; until, upon 
the accession of Julian, he was thrown into prison and soon 
afterwards killed, the people flinging his mangled remains into 
the sea. 

In the twenty-third chapter of his great work Gibbon sums 
up his merits thus ;—“The odious stranger . assumed the 
mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero, and the in- 
famous George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the 
renowned Saint George of England, the patron of arms, ‘of 
chivalry and of the garter.” But other authors, notably 
Heylin and Milner,’ maintain that the Saint George of the 
Eastern Church was a real, though totally different person. 
Tradition speaks of a Christian soldier, holding high command 
under Diocletian, who when that sovereign first manifested 
animosity against the Christian faith, remonstrated with his 
royal master, and, finally, his representations proving of no 
avail, resigned his commission. He was subsequently arrested, 
put to torture, and beheaded at Nicomedia, on the 23rd day 
of April, 303 a.D. He was the holy soldier who, as is set 
forth at length in the Golden Legend, rescued the princess 
Saba and the Lybians of Sylene from the Dragon, making it 
to follow her, led by her girdle, “as it had been a meek 
beest and debonayre.” We must read this tale as being 
an allegorical account of his contests with the Pagan perse- 
cutors at a time which is known as the era of martyrs. Let 
the stories that have arisen round the lives of these two martyrs 
be worth what they may as matters of authenticity, it is at 
any rate certain that both the Eastern and Western Churches 
agreed in the canonisation of a Saint George, be he of Cappa- 
docia or elsewhere, and in regarding him, from the earliest 
times, as the chief patron of all warriors, and especially 
Christian soldiers. In this character he was honoured as far 
back as the sixth century, in Palestine, in Armenia, at 
Rome, and at Treves, in what is now the country of France. 
But it was not until the Crusaders, ascribing their good fortune 
at the siege of Antioch, under Godfrey de 3ouillon, to the 
Saint’s intercession, had returned to England from the Holy 
War, that the religious honours paid to him reached their 
full development. The Knights Templars—originally instituted 
about the year 1117, by the two Crusaders, Hugh de Payens 
and Godfrey de St. Omer, or Ondamare, joined by seven 
others, under the style of Pauperes Commilitiones Christr et 








1 See the former’s History of that most famous Saijnt and Souldier of Christ Jesus, 
Sc. (1631): and the latter’s Enquiry into the Existence and Character of Saint George, 
Patron of England (1795). 
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Templi Solomonis—had adopted in the following year the 
designation of Knights of the Temple. Dugdale records, in 
his Monasticon, how they wore linen coifs, with close red 
caps, armour of twisted mail, and above this a white habit, 
having in its front, over the left breast, an embroidered red 
cross. Spenser commemorates this in his Faerye Queene; 


b. 8 C. x.— 
‘¢ And on his breaste a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dyinge Lorde.” 


At the Council of Oxford, 1222, the feast of St. George, held on 
the 23rd of April, the day of his martyrdom, was commanded to 
be kept as a national festival. Under his name and ensign, King 
Edward III. founded the most noble, and one of the most ancient, 
orders of knighthood in Europe. It is highly probable that from 
the days of the Crusades the red cross had received the title of 
“ Saint George ”—the ancient battle-cry of the English. Shake- 
speare—no mean archzologist—in his Richard the Third, makes 
Richmond conclude his address to his forces with— 

“Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 
God and Saint George! Richmond and victory!” 
and the king, on learning of Stanley’s defection in the field, to 
exclaim— 
“ Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 

Upon them !” 
In the tenth year of King Henry VIII. the Irish were required to 
exchange their war-cry of “Aboo!” for that of “Saint George!” 
There is a similar injunction to the English in an ancient Article 
of War, quoted in Nare’s Glossary. 

On the invasion of Scotland by King Richard IL, in 1386, an 
Ordinance of War prescribed “that everi man of what estate 
condicion or nation they (sic) be of so that he be of our partie 
bere a figure of the armes of Saint George, large, bothe before 
and behynde upon paryl! that if he be slayne or wounded to deth 
he that hath so doon to hym shall not be putte to deth in default 
of the crosse that he lacketh. And that non enemy do bere the 
same token or crosse of Saint George notwithstanding if he be 
prisoner upon payne of deth.” King Henry V. promulgated a 
like ordinance for the government of his army in France. In a 
MS., now at Heralds’ College, being the order of the Duke of 
Norfolk to the conductor of the “waward” of an army raised in 
the thirty-eighth year of the reign of King Henry VIII.,1 there is 
an ordinance for the clothing of the soldiers. Its contents are 
curious, and equally so is the spelling. The same book contains 
a proclamation, signed “ J. Hertford ”—* My lord lieutenant doth 
further straightly charge and command that no man of the army 





' It is marked W.S. Instructions for the setting out of the men, §c. Fol. 240. 
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nor any other resortinge to the same be he soldier victualler 
or other do presume after this proclamation to come within the 
circuit or presynckte of this eampe onless he have a red crosse 
sewd upon his uppermost garment upon payne of fifteen dayes’ 
imprisonment ”—and so on. In the 48th Article of the “ Statutes 
and Ordinances of War,” of the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
King Henry VIII., is a declaration of immunity for those that 
wound or slay any of “ The Kinge’s partie and hoste” who “go in 
hostynge or battayle ” without bearing “a cross of Ave George 
sufficient and large.” This proclamation, however, announces 
that this immunity from consequences shall not extend to any one 
who slays “a bishop or officer of arms.” 

The earliest mention I find of the cross of St.. Andrew—the 
white diagonal (saltire) cross upon a blue ground—as a national 
tnilitary badge, is of the year 1383, when the Scotch and French 
auxiliaries were required to wear it on their jackets, before and 
behind. On the 28th day of July, 1707, the St. George’s and St. 
Andrew’s crosses, combined, were proclaimed as cons stituting the 
national flag of Great Britain. This, the first “ Union ” had been 
introduced in 1606, three years after King James I. ascended the 
throne of England and Scotland. Up to that time our navy had 
borne the St. George’s cross, upon a white field, alone, as the 
national ensign. The flag now prescribed would, in heraldic 
language, be described as follows: azure a saltire argent sur- 
mounted by a cross gules, edged of the second. It appears in my 
diagram No. 1. The white border of the St. George’s cross not 
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only preserves its old white ground, but obviates what would 
otherwise be the solecism—to a herald—of placing colour upon 
colour, red upon blue. 

Upon the legislative union of Ireland with Great Britain in 1801, 
the red cross (saltire) upon a white ground, of St. Patrick, was 
incorporated with the then Union Jack. But since the red cross 
of St. Patrick is in width equal to the white cross of St. Andrew, 
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it would, if represented in its entirety, obscure the latter. The 
difficulty is met by the process of countercharging—as it is 
termed in heraldry—the white and red crosses. e effect is 
shown in my diagram No. 2. It should be carefully noticed that 


= 








(owing to the flag being longer than it is wide) the red cross 
saltire does not meet the St. George’s cross in an exactly diagonal 
direction. In has, in fact, in the two cantons next to the staff, an 
upper border of white three times as wide as its lower border of 
that colour; and is in itself one-half the width of its corre- 
sponding portion of the St. Andrew’s wider cross; The relative 
positions, are reversed in the two cantons further from the staff. 
The St. George’s cross should be one-fifth of the width of the 
flag, with a fimbriated border one-third of its own width; the St. 
Patrick’s cross equal to the white border of that of St. George. 
The St. Andrew’s cross should be equal, in its wider part, to one- 
half of St. George’s, and in its narrower part to one-half of St. 
Patrick’s. The whole flag in length should be twice its width. 
Neglect of these rules, and they are frequently disregarded, 
results in many false Union Jacks, of which only the skilled eye 
can detect the mistake. In the wars of the beginning of this 
century, such French and other vessels as wished to pass for 
British would hoist what they conceived to be the British colours. 
But copying our flag imperfectly they did not elude the vigilance 
of our tars, and suffered accordingly, Even on our bronze 
imperial coinage the Union Jack is most incorrectly drawn in the 
shield upon which Britannia is so uncomfortably seated? Of 








1 The figure of Britannia first appears on the copper coinage for the year 1667. 
In his diary for the 2§th February, sub anno, Pepys writes :—“ At my goldsmith’s 
did observe the King’s [Charles II:] new medall, where, in little, there is Mistress 
Stewart’s face, as well done as ever I saw anything in my whole life, I think; and 
a pretty thing it is, that he should choose her face to represent Britannia by.” 
The engraver to whom the beautiful Stewart (afterwards Duchess of Richmond) sat, 
was Phillip Roetier. The effigies of Britannia on the modern penny, etc., was 
designed in 1825, by W. Wyon, from, it is said, the Duchess of Portland. 
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the rank of Admiral there are three degrees, distinguished by a 
flag—whence the terms “ ‘flag-otficer ” and « flag” for Admiral— 
at the main, fore, or mizen top-gallant-mast- hes ad, according to 
the rank of admir al, vice-admiral, or.rear-admiral. These ri inks, 
again, were formerly subdivided according to their colour of 
“red,” “ white,” or “ blue ”—thus making nine classes or grades 
in all. A vulgar t:adition exists that there never had been,. save 
am posse, any Admiral of the Red since the Dutch ‘lowered our 
supremacy at sea. The truth is, that the Red Ensign, which had 
been laid aside for many years, was revived in November, 1805, 
at the promotions consequent upon Nelson’s last victory. Admirals 
of the Red carried, at the mast-head, a red ensign, bearing a red 
flag with a Union in the upper canton next to the staff; the 
Blue division carried a similar blue ensign; Admirals of the 
White carried a St. George’s cross on a white field with a Union 
in the upper canton next to the staff. By an Order in Council of 
1864, the subsidiary divisions of Red, W hite, and Blue ‘Admirals 
were abolished. The only flag now hoisted by our ships of 
war, that is to say as a national flag, is the white St. George’s 
Ensign as handsome a flag as any on the high seas, though 
wanting in the simplicity of the .Dutch or Spanish ensigns; 
and Admirals carry this at the fore, main, or mizen according 
to their several degrees. An Admiral of the Fleet, the highest 
officer under the Admiralty, has the proud distinction of hoisting, 
when he serves afloat, the Union Jack at the main. It was 
thus carried by Lord Howe on the “glorious First of June.” 
At that time the Union Jack was inscribed with the words, “ For 
the Protestant Religion, and For The Liberty of England.’ 
Ships of war when in commission fly—as the phrase is—at the 
main, a white pendant having a St. George’s cross next to the 
staff. The mercantile marine fly a red ensign at the peak; 
and their Union is marked by a wide white border. Captains 
of the Royal Naval Reserve are allowed to fly a blue ensign 
provided a certain portion of their crews are in the reserve as 
well. Royal Yacht Clubs fly a blue ensign : the white ensign is 
granted, as an exceptional privilege, to the vessels of the Roy: al 
Yacht Squadron. The blue ensign, with a crown royal in the field, 
is the flag of H. M’s. Customs. 

Each battalion of Infantry of the Line has two colours—both of 
silk—three feet nine inches long by three feet wide, exclusive of 
the fringe; on a pike, topped by the Royal crest (the crown 
surmounted by a lion), nine~feet ten inches in length. The 
Royal, or First, Colour consists of the Great Union, havi ing in the 
centre an Imperial crown, with the number of the regiment in 
gold Roman characters. The Regimental, or Second, Colour is of 
the colour of the facings of the regiment, with a Union in the 
upper canton next to the pike, except in those regiments which 
are faced with red, white, or black. In those having red or white 
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facings, the Second Colour is the white St. George’s Ensign. 
Regiments with black facings have for Second Colour the St. 
George’s cross with a Union in the upper canton, the three other 
cantons being black. This last arrangement involves the mistake 
I have already spoken of—the placing of colour upon colour. 
Second Colours bear regimental titles, devices, distinctions, 
mottoes, and badges. Second battalions carry the same colours 
as their several First battalions, with the addition of “II. Batt. ” 
The 60th Rifles and Rifle Brigade carry no colours. Many of 
these cherished differences must now petnay disappear, since our 
Infantry with the exception of “‘ Royal,” or “‘ King’s” and “ Queen’s” 
regiments, are henceforth to adopt weal facings of white, 
yellow, or green, according to whether they are English and Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish corps, respectively. So, also, four or five of our 
existing Line regiments will lose their colours altogether, by 
conversion into Rifle regiments. The Royal or First Colours of 
the Brigade of Guards are crimson, bearing the particular devices, 
mottoes, etc., peculiar to the seven battalions, respectively. The 
Colour which was “ trooped ” at the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
birthday on the Tilt-yard parade, Horse Guards, last year, was the 
“ Queen’s Colour” of the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, 
which furnished that day’s guard at St. James’s Palace. It was of 
crimson, with the royal cypher reversed and interlaced, and a Union 
in the upper canton; it bore the names of “ Lincelles, Corunna, 
Barrosa, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Inkermann, Sevastopol.” The 
Guards’ Regimental Colours consist of the Great Union, carrying, 
in the ease of each battalion, one of the ancient badges conferred 
by Royal authority on each of the companies composing such 
battalion, the badge being borne in turn as the colours are 
renewed. The “ Royal” Company of the Grenadier Guards have 
an additional standard, of crimson, adorned with the badges of 
the three kingdoms and the Royal cypher, presented to them by 
King William IV. The 74th and 78th Regiments—both High- 
landers—have special standards, conferred upon them by the then 
Governor-General of India for their pre-eminent services at the 
victory of Assaye—the hardest and most decisive battle ever 
fought by our troops in India. For some reason or other the 
latter discontinued the use of their extra standard on returning to 
England. Under the new scheme for territorial regiments these 
two regiments have become the Second battalions of the High- 
land Light Infantry and the Seaforth Highlanders. The old 
66th—now the Second battalion of the Berkshire Regiment— 
are the first corps to have received new colours under the present 
dispensation. These are to replace those that were lost in the 
late Afghanistan campaign: but will not be imperilled again, 
as they will no more be taken into action; whilst the old cry 
of “ Rally on the Colours,” which has often had a magical effect 
ere now—and notably at a critical juncture at the battle of 
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Inkermann—is, with many other beloved traditions of our army, 
relegated into the pigeon-holes and pattern-rooms of the War 
Office. 

[ should add that, for a correct representation of the Union 
Jack, which I carefully reduce to scale, I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Sir Albert W. Woods, F.s.A., Garter King-at-Arms. 


W. E. MILLIKEN, 





THE SONG OF HARALD THE HARDY. 


(FREELY RENDERED FROM THE ICELANDIC. 





WHEN round Sicilian shores I held, 
Stout ship and stalwart crew were mine, 
My dragon, by strong arms impelled, 
‘Went bounding oer the tumbling brine. 
As proudly shall she bound to meet 
The maid whom most I long to greet. 
With ring of gold beyond the sea 
i ue Russian maiden waits for me. 


Stern was the strife on Veerdal’s slope, 
Few were our numbers—one to ten— 
When vainly we essayed to cope 
With Drontheim’s stubborn fighting-men. 
Forced from my king in battle slain, 
I’ve wandered far by. land and main. 
With ring of gold beyond the sea 
The Russian maiden waits for me. 








1 Har: ld the esihy was half-brother to St. Olaf. When only fifteen he was cut 
down in the battle of Stiklestad in Veerdal, where that king was slain. Carried 
from the field by a faithful follower, he found refuge with king Jarislief, of Russia, 
and won the favour of his daughter Elizabeth, the “ Russian Maiden” of the poem. 
Afterwards, entering the service of the Greek emperors, he performed a series of 
brilliant — as general of their mercenaries. At length, being unjustly im- 
prisoned, he made his escape, put himself at the head of his followers, stormed the 
imperial palace, and retreated to his ships. As he sailed northward, to claim his 
Russian bride and the crown of Norway, his famous song was composed. His inva- 
sion of this country, and his fall at Stamford Bridge (1066) are matters of English 
history. 


THE SONG 


Loud roared to heaven the tempest’s din, 
Sixteen remained of all my crew, 
The planks gaped wide, the tide rushed in; 
We baled for life—we fought it through. 
As then for life I toiled amain, 
So would I toil her love to gain. 
With ring of gold beyond the sea 


The Russian maiden waits for me. 





Eight crafts are mine—to swim, to row, 
To ride, to skate, at bowls to play, 
To forge the iron, to bend the bow, 
To set an army in array. 
I love them all, but more delight 
In her who soon shall meet my sight. 
With ring of gold beyond the sea 
The Russian maiden waits for me. 


Let Micklegard’s wan maids recall 
To what wild deeds that morn awoke, 
When to their inmost palace hall 
My bands with flame and slaughter broke. 
For this the tongue of fame shall tell 
My glory; may it please her well! 
With ring of gold beyond the sea, 
The Russian maiden waits for me. 


On the free Uplands I was bred, 
Where lusty bowmen bend the yew: 
But now my shi »—the landsman’s dread,— 
Ploughs the wide fields of ocean through. 
Far has it been my lot to roam, 
But now I seek my northern home, 
With ring of gold beyond the sea, 
The Russian maiden waits for me. 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 


OF HARALD THE HARDY. 
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TWILIGHT, I love thee well! 
Fair twilight interposing 

Between the rush and swell 
Of daytime, and its closing :-— 

An interval wherein the mind 

May pause and rest; and resting, 
find 

How much the hour can tell. 
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TWILIGHT. 


Can tell of careless deed, 
Of call to duty slighted, 
Of unassisted need, 
Of kindness unrequited! 
‘Neath daylight, Time too swift goes by, 
And we, who on his wings must fly, 
Were weak to stay his speed. 


But now Time seems to stop— 
r . a > ad 
To stop, as though in kindness, 
That we awhile may drop 
The bandage of our blindness, 
And look to see if one day more 
Adds one more grain to the golden store, 
Or sheaf to the evil crop. 


Afar on Southern seas, 
As *twere by magic order 

Or sorcerer’s decrees, 
Men step across the border 

Of day into night’s dark abyss ; 

But Northerners have an hour ‘Tike this 
When Nature stands at ease. 


Conscious of evil done, 
Hope we to be forgiven ! 
Wearing the chains we’ve won, 
Pray we that they be riven, 
And we may soar like yonder breeze, 
Imprisoned all day beneath the trees 
From the fury of the sun ! 


The sun who, weary grown, 
Upon the world’s wide shoulder 
Rests, ere he sinks alone 
In ger ‘r realms and colder, 
A while wherein his mantle’s fringe 
Gives all the hills a crimson tinge 
Of glory like its own. 


So, when we pause and pray, 
Old Age’s twilight stealing 
O’er us, we see our way 
Made clear in the revealing, 
By words flame-bright as yonder light, 
That past the curtain of the night 
Lies the more perfect day. 
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BALLOONING. 


IT. 


THE year which saw Blanchard’s first experiment brought to grief 
by the self-willed obstinac ‘y of the young Napoleon—for which he 

was placed under arrest—was that in which Lunardi, the Italian, 
made the first English aerial voyage in a balloon of oil-silk, thirty- 
two feet in diameter, which ascended from the Artillery-ground in 
Moorfields. Blanchard was then in London, and would have gone 
up with him had he not been ill in bed with a fever. And Dr. 
Jefferies, his friend, who had devoted much study and attention to 
ballooning, would have gone in his place had he not yielded to 
the tears and entreaties of his terrified wife and daughters. 
Lunardi’s ascent was triumphantly achieved, and in about two 
hours he descended eight miles from his starting-place. Lunardi 


was employed to make this ascent by a well known ui ninatl of 


that day named Biggin, and nick-named “ Coffee Biggin.’ 

A few days after, on December 25th, Blanchard made his first 
successful ascent with Mr. Shelden. 

These triumphs created an immense sensation. The future 
paths of travellers, were, said the enthusiastic, not to be on earth, 
but in the air. It was just when great efforts were being made 
all over the kingdom to increase and improve our means of loco- 
motion, and, from that point of view, balloons began to be 
regarded with intense curiosity and interest. The stage-waggon, 
so well described in Roderic Random, was beginning to give 
place to stage-coaches, which were to the former what steam and 
railways afterwards were to them.’ The newspapers and maga- 
zines were filled with accounts of balloon ascents, balloon experi- 
ments, and articles upon the prospects of ballooning in the future, 
and hardly more people were found to regard the wildest schemes 
of the aeronauts with doubt, than-shook their heads incredulously 
at the stories told of the wonderful speed with which stage- 
coaches would travel. 

Reynolds, the dramatist, owing to his intimacy with Mr. 
Biggin, took a prominent part in what he termed “ The Balloon 
Mania.” On one occasion he sent up a small paper balloon for 
the amusement of a dinner party given by Lord Effingham at 





' In passing I may ‘note as characteristic and amusing that in this year (1784) the 
ever-aggressive Irish determined that they would import nothing that red want d 
from England ; and not content with tarring and feathering tradesmen and merchants 
who infringed their absurd non-importation edict, they actually tarred and feathered 


the first English stage-coach that appeared in Dublin. 
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Greenwich. The rumour of the forthcoming ascent spread like 
wild-fire through the town, so that the river and its shores were 
rapidly covered with spectators who cheered the party with 
tremendous energy and enthusiasm. Reynolds says in his Life, 
“The balloon filled—the multitude shouted. I vapoured and 
attitudinised, and then, making sure of a superb ascent, I let go 
my hold. But, to my horror and disgrace, not a foot would it 
budge. Groans, cries and hisses resounded. Lord Effingham, 
knowing, by experience, the savage nature of a disappointed mob, 
and beginning to grow both alarmed and angry, repeatedly called 
me a ‘little chemical coxcomb,’ while I, in the most terrible panic, 
was attempting to effect the ascent of the balloon as if my life 
depended on the result.” It went up at last, and Reynolds 
“ swaggered in all the pride of success, until the landlord came in, 
with a long face, to say the fire-balloon had fallen into, and 
set in a blaze the stack-yard of a farmer, about half-a-mile away.” 
It cost the future dramatist twenty pounds to allay the farmer’s 
rage and avoid legal proc 2edings. 

In the early part of this same year a balloon, thirty-seven 
feet in height and twenty in diameter, ascended from the 
castle of De Pisancon, near Romans in Dauphiny. This, after 
travelling with astonishing velocity southward, when at the 
height of thirteen hundred feet began to move just as rapidly 
northward, and ascended to the height of six hundred feet, de- 
scending at a distance of nearly four miles from its starting-point. 

About the same time a balloon of enormous magnitude was 
sent up from Lyons. Its height was one hundred and thirty-one 
feet, its diameter about one hundred and four, and its weight, 
when the seven passengers were in it, about sixteen hundred 
pounds. Its projectors were Joseph Montgolfier and Pilatre de 
Rozier. It attained a height of one thousand yards. On its 
rising, the excitement it created was terrible to witness. The 
machine had received some damage in previous experiments, 
and the passengers at the last moment were earnestly entreated 
to abandon the attempt. The crowd got scent of this, and when 
the discharge of cannon, and an outburst of martial music, gave 
the signal for freeing the balloon, women’s shrieks, and the warn- 
ing shouts of men, drowned even the drums and trumpets; some 
fainted, some wept, and numbers falling on their knees began to 
pray for the safety of the rashly-daring aeronauts, who waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs and shouted back cheerful assur- 
ances of their perfect confidence. When the huge balloon had 
slowly attained the height of six hundred feet, it began to rise 
with such alarming rapidity as to awaken the most terrible 
apprehensions for its safety, which was anything but allayed 
by the sudden appearance of a rent, which caused it to descend. 
By the time it reached the earth the crowd of people who had 
followed in its wake were more than six hundred thousand, 
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668 BALLOONING. 


and their cheers, when the bold adventurers safely landed, were 
deafening. 
About this time the idea which has of late so tragically resulted 


in the death of Mr. Powell, M.P., first sprang into being, that of 


crossing from France to England, or from England to France in a 
balloon. Mr. Simmons who, at a meeting of practical aeronauts 
which took place on the fourth of last ‘February, at the West- 
minster Aquarium, said his projected balloon trip across the 
Channel would be the first one intentionally made, made a strange 
mistake. 

Early in 1785 it was known that M. Pilatre de Rozier and M. 
Romain intended to cross the Straits of Dover in a balloon, and 
when the news reached England, Lunardi, Blanchard, and Dr. 
Jefferies determined to perform the same great feat, and de- 
monstrate past all doubting the practical utility of ballooning as 
the swiftest, safest and surest means of locomotion. 

Romain had achieved fame asa maker of balloons of taffety, 
which he possessed some secret means of rendering impermeable. 
He came to Boulogne to make the requisite announcements and 
arrangements, and the c1 rafty Italian, hearing of his coming, was 
there to meet him, assuming a false name, and ic the guise of a 
stranger anxious for information, strove to worm out of him what 
particulars he cotld. His efforts were, however, entirely un- 
productive. 

While he was thus employed, Blanchard and the energetic, 
enthusiastic doctor were busily pushing on their arrangements for 
crossing above the Channel from Dover, and M. Rozier, hearing 
thereof, crossed hurriedly in the packet to see what his rival was 
doing. What he saw quite reassured him. With such a machine 
as Blanchard was preparing on wooden supports in the court-yard 
of Dover Castle, he was confident the feat would never be 
attempted. 

The public excitement in both France and England was intense. 
Here Lord Chatham and many others bet heavily against and in 
favour of the enterprise, pamphlets and caricatures ridiculed the 
notion as wildly Quixotic, and controversies were rife in and out 
of print as to the perfect possibility, and the perfect impossibility, 
of performing any such madly, rashly-undertaken feat. 

It was, however, duly undertaken. Early in the morning, on 
the 7th of January, 1785, M. Blanchard set his workmen to the 
task of preparation. A fire-balloon, sent up as test, floated at once 
towards Calais. The wind was favourable. The governor ordered 
three cannons to be fired at half-past eight to announce to the 
people that the balloon was to start that day. The news spread 
like wild-fire, and from every side crowds came trooping up to the 
cliff and thronged to the water’sedge. There was a grand luncheon 
prepared, at which healths were drank and speeches made, and 
two vessels were prepared to follow the course of the balloon, 
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BALLOONING. 669 
having on board each eight picked men anda lieutenant of the royal 
ig The aeronauts had received letters of introduction written 
the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Devonshire and others, 
3 the Duke de Chartres, Count d’Artois, and some members of the 
French Court. The doctor and the little Frenchman put on their 
dresses—brown, knitted woollen slops, waistcoats and overalls, with 
tight, ancle boots, leather gloves and thick red woollen comforters. 
Cork jackets were put in the car to keep them afloat should they 
be shipwrecked. The balloon was in position and inflated, and the 
boat with its inmates was pushed off the cliff at a little after one 
o'clock. The doctor’s wife and daughters, overpowered by their 
terror for his safety, after vainly imp loring him to forego the 
attempt, shuddered when they heard the tremendous applaud- 
ing shouts which announced the start they dared not look upon. 
Soon after starting, and when to the anxious spectators on the 
English coast the balloon was a mere black speck in the clear, 
bright sky, it was found that the two passengers were too many, 
for the car began quickly to descend. 

This was witnessed by the doctor’s wife and children, with 
shrieks of the wildest terror, from the northern platform of the 
ancient castle. And, indeed, there was cause enough for fear. 
The foolish oversight, and rash confidence, of Blanchard, nearly 
resulted in just such a disaster as that which recently, according 
to Mr. Simmons, caused the death of Mr. Powell, M.P., while 
performing the same feat, and through the same error—too many 
passengers and too little ballast. 

Blanchard soon, however, restored the balance, and the machine 
re-ascended, at first, however, very heavily and slowly, making 
but little headway. There was no wind worth mentioning, the 
day was warm, and the barometer, which on the cliff stood at 29°7 
inches, fell to 27°3. The air above the sea was colder than that 
above the land, a fact to which they afterwards probably owed 
their lives. 

Our adventurers were highly gratified by the view beneath 
them. Looking shoreward they spoke enthusiastically of the 
beautiful south coast basking in the sunlight, and glancing over 
the sea they noted the white ridges of those fearful breakers on 
the Goodwin sands, with here and there a far, far away speck of a 
vessel, on which the wondering seamen were gazing up at them. 
Two of these specks were those appointed to rescue them from 


watery graves in the event of any accident oceurring—on one of 


them being Lunardi. They may have laughed in their confidence 
at the idea of such a rescue being possible. However it was a 
precaution which served to soothe the foolish fears of those loved 
ones ashore, and that was not a little thing to the good, brave 
doctor. On that shore they could count not less than thirty-seven 
villages. Perhaps Mr. Simmons will tell us how many he saw on 
the 14th ? 
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670 BALLOONING. 
At ten minutes to two they found themselves about mid-way 

between France and England, and then discovered with fee lings 

of alarm, easily imagined, that they were rapidly desce nding. 

How anxiously now they glanced hurriedly down to where the 

two friendly specks were growing larger on the sea. 

Promptly they threw out one of the ballast-bags, and, that being 


insufficient, with much reluctance half emptied another. But 
still faster and faster they descended. In the impulse of their 
terror they cast away at once the remaining bag-and-a-half. And 


still the car went down ! They had some parcels of books which 


they were taking into France ; ; one of these was thrown out, and 
with heart-felt relief they once more began to ascend, their feelings 
being like those of men rescued from death on the very verge of 
the grave. How they congratulated each other ! 

But their deep satisfaction and joy were short-lived. At a 
quarter-past two the balloon again descended. They threw over- 
board the other books and their rugs and skins. Again with some 
good result. Ten minutes after their e yes were gratified by a sun- 
lit view of the outstretching coast of France—never before did it 
look so beautiful. But they had no time for talk and counting 
villages now—their machine was again descending, with gradually 
increasing speed, and the air was getting colder, and they had 
nothing left in the form of ballast! 

A sudden thought, their provisions! There was the risk of 
starvation, should they be unable to descend ; but, never mind, 
any risk was preferable to certain death ; over they were thrown. 
In vain! The guiding-wings invented by Blanchard were heavy ; 
they could be cut away, and they were. The bottle—where was 
that ? Over it went, sending out as it descended a steam-like 
smoke with a loud rushing noise, and striking the water with a 
sound so loud that high as they still were it was distinctly audible, 
and imparted a perceptible shock even to the b: loon. 

Still they descended. The cords and the little iron anchor, pre- 
pared to make safe the landing of these poor balloon-wrecked navi- 
gators, were, with a pang like a dagger-thrust, next cut adrift. 
Again in vain! Cold as it was, they stripped off their clothes, threw 
them over the sides of the car, and, as a last resource, were pre- 
paring slings to which they might cling and swing in the air while 
they cut away the car itself, when the balloon once more, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the warmer atmosphere above the shore, began 
to, rise. With what deep gratitude and intense feeling they 
thanked God surely needs no telling. 

They passed over the highlands of Cape Blanez somewhat in the 
direction of Boulogne, the balloon rising with great rapidity and 
to a greater height than they had before attained, and directly 
they were sighted over the French coast by those who had been 
watching in fear and anxiety for their appearance, several cannon, 
as had been promised, were fired from Fort Rouge. 
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Dr. Jeffries’s wife, daughters, and friends at Dover heard the 
glad sounds of those great guns, and so did the whole town, and, 
knowing their meaning, everybody came out to congratulate every- 
body else, and people set up joyous shouts in the streets to honour 
a great triumph. 

At last Blanchard and his friend contrived to reach terra firma 
safely, amongst the trees in the forest of Guiennes, about, as they 
guessed, three o’clock, and luckily in an open space just large 
enough to admit the balloon and secure it. The car was entan- 
gled in the branches of some oak trees, down which they climbed. 
The two little boys from the village of Campagne who witnessed 
their safe arrival, ran away from them screaming with terror, and 
we have the account of no eye-witness of that grand event. But 
can’t we imagine how, although numbed with cold, and sick and 
faint, there, in their shirts and drawers, they shook hands and 
laughed feebly but joyously, and looked with tears into each 
other’s eyes, standing once more where they had scarcely hoped 
ever to stand again, with their feet planted safely on “ the sure 
and firm-set earth.” 

The doctor in his wild excitement took pinch after pinch of 
snuff, and cried aloud, with outstretched hands, as if a crowd 
surrounded them :— 

‘Oh! Look, look! You have here standing before you the two 
most celebrated men in all France and England !” 

While Blanchard, not to be outdone in demonstrating pride to 
the bare boughs and clustering trees of that wild solitude, added 
‘‘The most celebrated men in the whole world !” 

But the terrified boys spread the astounding news as they fled, 
and soon a real crowd gathered about them, and two poor women 
brought them blankets and took them into the house of Sieur 
Pollet, because it was nearest, where innumerable newly-laid eggs 
were cooked for them to eat, and a huge wood fire was lighted to 
warm them, and water was boiled and brandy sent for to cheer them, 
and there the officials of the place came to do them honour, and 
M. Brounot hurried to invite them to his chateaw at Hardinghem, 
where they were waited upon by congratulatory deputations from 
Calais, to which they were soon after conducted in triumph with 
flags and music, and received by the crowds who lined the streets 
with shouts of Vive le roi, and Vivent les voyagewrs criens. It 
was indeed a glorious event, though now-a-days we cannot see 
what good it achieved, or what useful discovery arose from it. 

Over the door of their hotel in Calais, the flag of France was cere- 
moniously displayed. All the bells rung out gaily in their honour. 
Cannon saluted them with volumes of flame and smoke, and their 
mighty reports went echoing away far over the sea, full of their 
glory. The military were called out to form a guard for them, and 


the municipal body came to drink “ town wine” with them out of 


the city’s enamelled cup. A grand dinner was prepared for them at 
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BALLOONING. 


the Hotel de Ville, to which they went in procession, with flags and 
banners and music, like conquerors returning victorious from some 
great battle. A gold box, on the lid of which his balloon was 
engrave d, was presented to the vulgar little illite rate Fre nchman, 
in which was placed a document making him free of the city, and 
regret expressed that the same honour could not be bestowed then 
and there on the doctor in consequence of his being a foreigner. 
A shield hung above their seats was adorned with verses prophetic 
of the future union of the two countries the glorious aeronauts 
belonged to. Ata grand ball in the evening, a painter was employed 
to sketch and paint the great balloonist’s portrait, and a poet to 
write verses to go appropriately underneath it. 

When the Queen of France heard the news, while playing cards, 
she laid down stakes in Blanchard’s name and sent him all her 
winnings. When he came to Paris he was pensioned and feasted 
and lionised to his heart’s content. 

Dublin, too, had its balloon ascent that year, when Mr. Crosbie 
ascended in a Tobe of oiled-silk lined with fur, white satin waist- 
coat and breeches, quilted, morocco boots, and a cap of leopard 
skin, in a car and balloon “ beautifully painted, and the arms of 
Ireland emblazoned on them in superior elegance of taste.” The 
Duke of Leinster and Lord Charlement, in the presence of other 
eminent and celebrated people, regulated the proceedings, armed 
with long white staves. But balloons were thenascending in every 
direction. At one balloon ascent, from a field in the Tottenham 
Court Road, a Miss Grice, accidentally passing, was as pertinacious 
in her desire to ascend as little Napoleon had bee n, but the machine 
refused to move until she had removed, and so that lady narrowly 
escaped a place in history as the first female aeronaut. At Bristol 
Deeker went up; at Oxford, Colonel Fitzpatrick; at Norwich, 
Major Mooney, who was carried out over the sea and nearly 
drowned. He was rescued by arevenue-cutter, after being in thi 
water two hours. 

But this year of glory and victory was not, alas! without its 
victims and defeats. Pilatre de Rozier had fallen in love with a 
young English lady. of fortune, Miss Dyer, and was in this country 
making arrangements for his marriage, which it had been laugh- 
ingly suggested should take place in the air. It was, indeed, 
only in the air that that wedding ever existed. A fortnight after 
he went to Boulogne to return through the air in a balloon, con- 
structed at the cost of his King in France. He was to try a 
double balloon, one of rarefied air and the other of the new gas, 
the latter above the former. He ascended in the presence of an 
immense crowd, with his partner Romain, and, when at a great 
height, the strong wind drove some of the fuel out of the grate 
into the car, which was immediately in flames! The aeronauts 
were, of course, killed. Two balloonists in Spain survived by a 
seeming miracle the destruction of their machines, and so did one 
in America. 
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In 1802, on the first of September, the parachute was for the 
first time made use of by Mr. Garnerin, to whom the science of 
ballooning is greatly indebted. He ascended in a_ balloon 
from St. George’s Parade, in North Audley Street, London, to the 
great horror and consternation of all who witnessed the attempt. 
He came down with safety, however, although confused and 
terribly shaken, in a field close by the Small Pox Hospital in St. 
Pancras, and from a great he ight. It was noticed that the 
parachute in descending swung to and fro like the pendulum of a 
clock. Garnerin had previously ascended from Ranelagh, when 
the wind was so strong that it carried him to Colchester, a distance 
of sixty miles, in three-quarters of an hour. He and his companion 
were terribly hurt and bruised in effecting their descent. 

The first to use the balloon for warfare were the French against 
the Austrians, when General Jourdain was in command. The 
Austrians occupied the banks of the river a few miles from Liege, 
and to the information supplied by a couple of engineers hovering 
above the enemy in a balloon,the victory was undoubtedly due. The 
latest application of a war balloon is that of sending up a photo- 
graphic camera with automatic arrangements, whereby, aided ‘by 
electricity, a plate can be exposed and the balloon recovered. In 
Metz, the town where the hapless love-lorn Pilatre de Rozier was 
born, it is said he found amongst the papers of the Administration 
of War one describing minutely the military balloons of Manberg 
and Fleuries, and the ‘mode by which they were constructed. Some 
of these papers were again discovered when the Prussian army were 
attacking Metz, and with them some carefully-made drawings 
from the hand of the illustrious Conti. They were conveyed to 
Fontainbleau. 

On some future occasion I may return to the subject in con- 
nection with more recent attempts, but for the present I think we 
must leave ballooning to Mr. Simmons and the daily papers. 





A. H. WALL. 
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A LARGE’ number of biographical works have been recently 
published, which to an unusual extent partake of an autobio- 
grahical character; by which we mean that these works almost 
entirely consist of letters. Correspondence is becoming a dimin- 
ished element in biographies. We are not sanguine in expecting 
many more such volumes of letters as we have at present grouped 
around us, the product of the last few months. ‘There is always a 
peculiar aroma about a person’s letters, a certain freshness and 
unrestraint, especially if they have been indited without a view to 
publication. Directly the idea of print is introduced the whole 
epistolary character becomes changed, and, as a rule, changed 
very much for the worse. The words become bigger, the sentences 
longer and more complex, and the letter-writing slips into book- 
making. The charm of a letter is that it gives you a man’s first 
impressions, which are generally the most vivid and the most 
accurate ; but the book gives you the second impressions, which 
are often so corrected, revised, and altered that the original spirit 
has entirely evaporated. Again, letters deal with light and 
personal matters which are frequently considered to be below the 
dignity of print; but as time goes on there is frequently a reversal 
of such an estimate. The trifles sail gaily on the stream of time, 
while heavier productions sink to the bottom. Macaulay says 
truly that he would barter any number of tons of State papers for 
the letters which Sir William Temple received from the young 
lady whom he married. We have some seven works of correspon- 
dence before us, and they all of them partake more or less of the 
happier features of familiar letters. In a few instances letters 
were obviously intended to be transmitted to various members of 
the family circle, but none of them seem to have had any antici- 
pation of the pr inter’s devil or the corrector of the press, of the 
serious cares of publishers, or the polite attention of reviewers. 

Taken in the aggregate they afford a flood of illustration, which 
will be valuable to the historian and not less so to ourselves, of 
contemporary, social, political, and literary life. 

Let us first group together our seven writers of letters. It is 
quite conceivable that they might all have been found together in 
some drawing-room or library of the period; we may say with the 
utmost confidence that the combination of several of them must 
frequently have taken place. There is a venerable Bishop who 
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comes up from his far western diocese to attend his Parlia- 
mentary duties and to taste the cream of the London season. There 
is a venerable Field-Marshal, who shows his visitors over the 
Tower, discusses the present-day designs of Russia, and gives his 
reminiscences of India, of Waterloo, and of the Peninsula. Con- 
trasted with these veterans we have the flashing eyes and genial 
presence of the most celebrated of modern novelists. Once more 
we have the travelled and learned baronet who first made geology 
a living science to the multitude, and tapped the globe’s crust in 
both hemispheres. Then we havea band of three ladies, observant 
and enthusiastic, yet so nun-like in their quietude and devotion 
that we best imagine them in the solitude of their own chambers 
and gardens. One of these exemplifies Byron’s fine line— 


‘* Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


The second sings her hymns with the fervour, though not with the 
genius, of Coleridge in the Valley of Chamouni. The third droops 


and fades in the soft climate of the myrtle-loving shores of the 


Fal river. 

Our readers will anticipate the names of the group of whom we 
speak. Our veterans are Bishop Thirlwall and Field-Marshal Sir 
William Gomm ; the great novelist is Charles Dickens, and the 
great philosopher is Sir Charles Lyell, and the ladies are Caroline 
Bowles, Caroline Fox, and Fanny Havergal. 


The correspondence of Bishop Thirlwall is found in two separate 
volumes, edited respectively by the late Dean Stanley and by 
Dean Perowne.’ In the early part of his life he wrote much, and 
wrote exceedingly well, but being unexpectedly made a bishop by 
that Gallio-like individual Lord Melbourne, from a_ political 
motive, we find that he henceforth struck all literary work. He, 
nevertheless, continued the most extraordinary devourer of books 
to the end of the chapter. In early life he had been a briefless 
barrister, and his instinctive habit of legal astuteness never failed 
him. Although he ceased to write essays and histories, his 
charges to the clergy and his speeches in Parliament always 
excited a profound interest among an extensive circle of admirers, 
who regarded him, and not incorrectly, as one of the greatest men 
in Christendom. He was the only prelate that made a speech in 
favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but every 
argument he used would have been equally strong in favour of his 
own disestablishment asa Welsh bishop. In his own diocese he 
did admirable work, though he spoke of many of his clergy as 
“illiterate literates,” learning the language, and diligently explor- 








' Letters, Literary and Theological of Connop Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s. Edited by the Very Rey. J. J. Stewart Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, and 
the Rey. Louis Stokes, B.A. Bentley, 

Letters to a Friend by Connop Thirlwall. Edited by the Very Rev. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Bentley. 
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ing his diocese. He was generally regarded, except by the small 
circle of those who knew him intimately, with much awe by his 
clergy, who thought that they had better keep as far as possible 
out of the way of their portentous diocesan. ‘The legend was that 
he had trained a highly-sagacious dog into the habit of detecting 
and biting intrusive curates. An amusing story is told of a 
humble-minded Levite who was staying at “Abergwili Palace on 
the occasion of an ordination. An egg was placed before him, 
which, on tapping, proved a very bad one indeed. The Bishop 
made a kindly apology and told a servant to bring a fresh one. 
* No, thank you, my lord,” replied the young clergyman, with a 
penitential expression of countenance, “ it is quite good enough 
for me.” The publication of this mass of correspondence will show 
the good Bishop in a new and endearing light to those who wer 
only acquainted with the public and sterner side of his character. 
One of the volumes, that edited by Dean Perowne and Mr. Stokes, 
gives his general correspondence with some attempt to supply 
connecting links by biographical notes. The other, edited by 
Dean Stanley, consists exclusively of letters addressed by the 
Bishop, a bachelor of the most confirmed kind, to a lady for whom 
he entertained much ea and interest. They are beautiful 
examples of what such letters may be ; bright, vivid, thoughtful, 
candidly unveiling his own mind and indic iting his own pursuits, 

and taking an unaffected interest in the thoughts and daily life of 
his fair correspondent. Who she was is an open secret. The 
Bishop discusses every subject in the world, except, perhaps, 
religion, which, however, is rather a singular omission for a bishop. 
In Bishop Thirlwall’s time there were at least three bishops who, 
by reason of their legal acuteness, might have been admirable 


r 


Lord Chancellors :—Bishop Thirlwal!| himse lf, Bishop Phillpotts, of 


Exeter, and Bishop Wilberforce. It is almost a pity that they 
were not. 

The writer of this paper had the privilege of some acquaintance 
with Bishop Thirlwall. He vividly remembers three occasions 
when he met him. Once was in London, at the rooms of the 
Royal Literary Society. The Bishop was then in the prime of his 
strength and vigour. The subject was a distinctly antiquarian 
one. Some curious stones were exhibited, and no one in company 
seemed to know anything about them in comparison with the 
Bishop. On another and later occasion he had the privilege of 
dining with him in Wales, and once he had a conversation with him 
in the park at Bath, in his old age, when blindness had fallen 
upon him and he had surrendered his high office. The Bishop 
bore his misfortune in the most intrepid way, and devised means by 
which he might continue his beloved studies. While there is much 
that those letters tell us, there is still more that they do not tell. 
Here is one story which rightly belongs to the Bishop, “to the 
best of our knowledge and belief,” though it has been fathered 
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upon others. His Examining Chaplain met him at Paddington 
Station one day when they were both going down into South 
Wales. “ I suppose you go first-class ? ” said the Chaplain. ‘“ No, 
I don’t go first-class,” answered the Bishop. ‘ Very well, I don’t 
mind going second this time,” said the Chaplain. “ But I always 

o Government,” retorted the Bishop. He read the heaviest sort 
of books, and he knew them in all languages and dialects. But 
he was very fond of a good novel, and could have passed a capital 
examination in contempor: ry fiction. He was very fond of animals. 
When at the palace we watched him one day feeding his poultry 
in the garden. He was very fond of cats, and considered that 
they were a maligned race, and did not get the credit which 
was their due for intelligence and affection. He was learned on 
the breed of cats, and we find him regretting that he could not 
send a favourite tabby by the post. As the Bishop grew old he 
used to drop asleep in the evening, even when he was entertaining 
guests. Then it became a matter of anxious consideration to the 
guests whether it would be right to wake him up to wish him 
good-bye, or to go off without taking formal leave and allow him 
to finish his slumbers in peace. Some, we suppose, would take 
the first plan, and others would think that the last would be 
preferable, in the Bishop’s own interest. In any case the Bishop 
would be found later in his slumbering chair, and, if rumour is 
correct, would be picked up there in the morning by the house- 
maids. 

He was certainly a most extraordinary man in every point of 
view. When he was a comparative child he wrote letters to his 
friends in French and Latin. His father, with doubtful wisdom, 
published a collection of his compositions when he was only eleven 
years old, in a little volume, now a rare and valuable literary 
curiosity, ‘called Primitiae. This was a volume which the Bishop 
hated and abominated beyond all others to the end of his life. 
He, like John Stuart Mill, vindicated in after life the promise of 
his extraordinary precocity. John Mill met him at a famous de- 
bating society in London. ‘“ The speaker with whom I was most 
struck,” he writes in his Autobiography, “though I dissented 
from nearly every word he said, was Thirlwall, the historian, since 
Bishop of St. David’s, then a Chancery barrister, unknown except 
by a high reputation for eloquence acquired at the Cambridge 
University before the era ef Austin and Macaulay. His speech 
was in answer to one of mine. Before he had uttered ten sentences 
I set him down as the best speaker I had ever heard, and I have 
never since heard anyone whom I have placed before him.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that the letters of such a man abound 
with interest. They are replete with reflection and information, 
and there is not a word of nonsense or frivolity in them. To 
make any selection is troublesome and invidious. There is a 
pleasant letter describing his conversation with Prince Arthur 
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when he was at Tenby, and another giving the contents of a 
most interesting letter from the Queen. There is a very amusing 
account of a run of some weeks which he took in Holland. He 
soon picked up Dutch, just as on another occasion he quickly 


picked up Icelandic. In the very next page to the narrative of 


the Dutch journey, we find him writing to a young lady at Rome 
in choice Italian. He greatly admired the congregational singing 

1 Holland, but on the other hand “ what would you have said 
rv being conducted over a fine old church, Calvinised with tiers 
of naked deal pews, by a clerk who not only kept on his cap, but 
was all the time smoking his cigar!” The most obvious point in 
the Bishop’s character was his strong, yet colourless and unim- 
passioned love of truth. One recognises the fine moral atmos- 
phere which pervades his letters and characterises his whole life. 
This made him rejoice in such a work as gre y’s History of 
Napoleon the First, which he recommended, we also would 
earnestly recommend it, to English readers. it is to be regretted 


that Lanfrey’s prem: ahem death has prevented the completion of 


the work which has done so much to shatter the Napoleonic 
legend in France. A little matter well illustrates the Bishop’s 
love of truth, although the truth would militate against his 
natural prepossessions and desires. The late Archdeacon of St. 
David’s, a worthy man well known to the writer, seems to have 
expressed a sanguine hope that the Welsh would turn Church- 
people. The Bishop, however, fails to see this: “ It may be quite 
true that the Welsh everywhere would be grateful for kindness 
and pastoral care, and would feel respect and affection for a 
clergyman from whom they receive it. But it is not less true 
that» they have a peculiarly strong craving for preaching, and 
greatly prefer that which is most striking and sensational, while 
they have little relish for the services of the Church in themselves; 
and in the best worked parish, while they thankfully accepted the 
clergyman’s office, would, if left to eae their own inclinations, 
attend the meeting-house.’ ” He did a great deal of good service 
on the Old Testament Revision, ul continued to do so after 
his retirement. At last he died suddenly, and was _ worthily 
honoured by sepulture in Westminster Abbey, finding his place, 
appropriately enough, next to his old friend and brother historian, 
George Grote. It would be too much.to advise our readers to 
study the eight volumes of his Greek History, which the labours 
of Mr. Grote have thrown into the shade, but such of them as are 
pleased with the graver letters would like to read some of the 
volumes of his Remains. 


We next take up a work entitled The Life of Field-Marshal 
Gomm, haven unless we are greatly mistaken, will prove the first 





1 Letters and Journals of Field- Marshal Sir Wm. Gomm. Murray 
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of several volumes. Sir William was an immense writer of letters, 
fresh, graphic, genuine and unaffected. Great bundles of his 
letters are preserved ; first, of those written to his sister, and after- 
wards, during five-and-forty years, to his wife. The present 
volume of correspondence really gives us his life during the great 
Continental war, from Walcheren and Corunna, through the 
Peninsula fights, and then to the crowning field of Waterloo. 
While he was as brave a soldier as ever lived he also took a wise, 
comprehensive survey of the politics of the war, and showed 
himself one of the most open-hearted and affectionate of 


correspondents. Although he wrote to ladies—and tells one of 


them where she will find fifty pounds for herself, and there is 
more to follow that—and had the sweetest disposition possible, yet 
the present volume of biography is essentially a military one. Later 
volumes will tell us of the piping times of peace. Many of the 
incidents remind us irresistibly of Charles O’Malley and other 
works of Charles Lever. He has his pleasant quarters in the 
mansion of an old count, and has adventures with fair Spaniards ; 
he finds himself in desolate castles with rich furniture and pic- 
tures; he has active sport in races, and quiet evenings in tertulias ; 
he has his post in eee ‘e and retreat, in sieges and battles, and, 
crowning honour of all, his meetings with the Duke of W ellington. 
The part of his work which will still be read with the greatest 
attention is the account of the battle of Waterloo. It is remark- 
able that despite the tb 3 of persons who have written on the 
battle of Waterloo with the desire to be accurate and sincere, 
some of the details of the asi especially the claims of the Fifty- 
Second Regiment, are still matters of controversy. He justly 
inveighs against the lying legends of M. Thiers and Victor Hugo. 
He thinks that what our army did on the 16th of June was the 
best thing to ensure success on the glorious 18th. He enumerates 
three distinct manifestations of the direct intervention of Provi- 
dence. One was the personal safety of the Duke in the battle 
he himself said “it was the hand of Providence over me;” 








secondly, the vacillation of D’Erlon ; thirdly, the bewilderment of 


Grouchy. He gives a curious anecdote about his last interview 
with the Duke of Wellington. “‘The French army,’ exclaimed 
the Duke, ‘piqued the mselves upon their esprit militavre, and 
their honneur militaire and what was the consequence ? W hy! 

kicked their honnewr* and their esprit milatarre to the devil,’ 

and he gave a kick so enthusiastic that it nearly upset him and 
prompted me to lay instantly hold of his arm to enable him to 
recover his balance.” At the conclusion of the great war Gomm 
found himself in the enviable position of being knighted, and 
also a Colonel of the Guards. He had obtained his commission, 
according to the bad custom of those days, at the early age of ten, 
and as he lived to be upwards of ninety, he belonged to the army 
for eighty years. In his case there was a wonderful conjuncture 
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of ability and good luck. His social influence and that of his wife 
were considerable. He was fond of poetry and art, and had quite 
a great reputation for his musical talent. He had a brilliant 
colonial career—in Jamaica, the Mauritius, and in India. He had 
gone out to India as Commander-in-Chief, but on his arrival he 
found that he had been superseded in favour of Sir Charles Napier. 
Mr. Swinburne has written two beautiful sonnets on this incident ; 
we cannot forbear quoting portions : 


‘ At three-score years and five aroused anew, 
To rule in India, forth a soldier wen 
On whose bright-fronted youth fierce war had s| 
It’s iron stress of storm, till glory grew 
Full as the red sun w: uned on Waterloo. 
Landing, he met the word from England sent 
Which bade him yield up rule ; and he, content 
Resigned it, as a mightier warrior’s due 
And wrote as one rejoicing to record 
That ‘ from the first’ his royal heart was lord 
Of it’s own pride or pain; that thought was no. 
Therein save this, that in her perilous strait 
England, whose womb brings forth her sons so great, 
Should choose to serve her first, her mis ohtiest so 





“Glory beyond all flight of warlike fan 
Go with the warrior’s memory rome preferred 
To praise of men whereby men’s hearts are stirred, 
His country’s sovereign good ; who overcame 

Pride, wrath, and hope of all high chance on earth 

For this land’s love that gave his great heart birth.” 
He subsequently obtained this coveted post, and returning to 
England he was made Field-Marshal, and became Constable of the 
Tower. Correspondence of this nature is of that valuable kind 
from which authentic history is constructed. We confidently 
expect that there will be future volumes of this work, and that 
they will be as interesting as the present, though mainly limited 
to our civil and social life. 


It is not without a feeling of regret that we take up the third 
volume of The Letters of Charles Dickens.’ Now that Earl 
Lytton has yielded the instalment of letters addressed to his father, 
we are afraid that no more of any bulk or importance are to be 
expected. The third volume of the letters ought to be compared 
with the third volume of Mr. Forster’s biography. Both works 
combined fail, however, to give any biography of Dickens. Mr. 
Forster’s biography i is, to a considerable extent, the biography of 
My. Forster himself. When living names and living interests are 
concerned, it becomes a duty on all sides to maintain kindly 
reticence. Only thus much we say—that if any one imagines that 
he has a real portrait of Mr. Dickens from any ‘published materials 
that are before him, such a person is ve ery § sanguine and pe rfe -ctly 





The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited w his Riteodstee ani his Eldest 
Daughter. Chapman & Hall. 
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mistaken. The great — of the letters lies in the frequent 
Dickensesque touches that adorn them. The autobiographical 
incidents dovetail very exactly into Mr. Forster’s reminiscences. 
The plain truth is that Dickens, whether through the love of 
money, or the love of excitement, or both, worked himself to 
death in spite of the most obvious warnings. He had made large 
accumulations of wealth, and every year of his life was, of course, 
so much gained in the value of his copyrights. Yet he continued 

to work as if his absolute subsistence depended upon it. He had, 
at least at one time, a rule that for every hour of writing he w ould 
have an hour of exercise. Yet his hour of exercise, occupied with 
incessant, acute observations, was really quite as laborious as his 
work at his desk. He regarded the ominous reports about his 
health as being simply a joke. A man called to see him, as 
there was a paragraph going the rounds of the papers—too true a 
paragraph, alas !—to the effect that he was in a critical state of 
health. “I asked him if he was sure it wasn’t a ‘cricketing’ 
state of health, to which he answered,‘ Quite’. . .” ‘Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins are here ; and the joke of the time is to 
feel my pulse when I appear at table, and also to inveigle innocent 
messengers to come over to the summer-house, where I write, to 
ask, with their compliments, how I find myself now?” He hit 
upon the expedient of re freshing himself with oysters and cham- 
pagne in the course of his re: dings. When he was forced by his 
medical man to give up his re adings, directly he felt himself better 
he concluded that he was perfectly well. “I told Dr. Watson that he 
had never seen me knocked out of time, and that he had no idea of 
the rapidity with which I should come up again.” The last letter 
published in the volume is one which he wrote to his son, Alfred 

Tennyson Dickens, which was not received until after his death. 
What the letters ore out very clearly is the decided aptitude 
which Dickens showed in business details, and his keen critical 
faculty, With a wise insight, greater than we had given him 
credit for, he writes to a friend, “ If you could tell me that your 
book had but twenty readers I would reply, that so good a book 
will influence more people’s opinions through this twenty, than a 
worthless book would through twenty thousand.” Here is a good 
bit of criticism which he doubtless applied to his own compositions : 
** When one is compelled to write this or that, one has still to con- 
sider—* How much of it is my own wild emotion and superfluous 
energy—how much remains that is truly belonging to this ideal 
character and these ideal circumstances ?’” The advice which he 
gives to the contributors to All the Year Round is always thought- 
ful and kindly. Indeed, the encouragement and help which he 
gave to young authors is one of the more generous features of a 
character which requires some such relief. We limit ourselves to 
two quotations, which combine interesting personal details with 
characteristic touches of his style. 
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(1.) Pray say to Count D’Orsay everything that is cordial and 
loving from one. The tri Welling-purse he gave me has been of 
immense service. It has been constantly opened. All Italy seems 
to yearn to put its hand init. I think of h: inging it, when I come 
back to E ngland, on a nail as a trophy, and of gashing the brim 
like the blade of an old sword, and saying to my son and a as 


they do upon the stage: ‘ You see this notch Le boy ? Five hundred 
francs were laid low on that day, for post-horses. Where this gap 


is, a waiter charged your father treble the amount—and 

This end, worn into teeth, like the r: asped edge of an old file, is 
sacred to ‘the Custom House, boy, the passports, and the shabby 
soldiers at towngates, who put an open hand and a dirty coat»cuff 


into the coach windows of all Fovrestierit. Take it, bov. Thy 
father has nothing else to give .°. 
(2.) “ Your reference to my dear friend Washington Irving, 


renews the vivid i impressions re- -awakened in my mind at Baltimore 
the other day. I saw his fine face for the last time in tl 

He came there from New York to pass a day or two with me before 
I went westward, and they were made among the most memorable 


iat city. 


of my life by his delightful fancy and genial good-humou Some 
unknown admirer of his books and mine sent to th rere a most 
enormous mint julep, wreathed with flowers. We sat one on 
either. side of it with great solemnity (it filled a respectable-sized 


table), but the solemnity was of very short duration. It was 
quite an enchanted julep, and carried us ama innumerable 
people and places we both knew. The julep held out far into the 
night, and my memory never saw him afterward otherwise than as 
bending over it, with his straw, with atte mpted gravity (after 
some anecdote involving some wonderfully droll and delicate 
observation of character), and then, as his eyes caught mine, melt- 
ing into that captivating laugh of his, which was ‘the 
best I ever heard.” 

The real fact is, that the life of Dickens must be sought in his 
works. He lived far more in his fictions than in the realities of 
his existence ; his own favourite novel was, we believe, David 
Copperfield, and David Copperfield very often is none other than 
Charles Dickens himself. 


)] ightest and 


One very interesting volume of correspondence, not without a 
deeply pathetic story of its own, is the letters that passed between 
Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles, who eventually became his 
second wife.’ It was Southey’s own wish that these letters should 
some day see the light. A treasure-trove, that will be specially 
prized, will also be found in this volume—a brief correspondence 
between Shelley and Southey. Her acquaintance with the great 





' The Correspondence of Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles. Edited, with an Intre- 
duction, by Edward Dowden, LL.D. Dublin: Hodges, & Co. London: Longmans. 
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author originated in the circumstance that remembering his kind- 
ness towards Henry Kirke White, she sent him a manuscript for 
his inspection. It was a happy circumstance, for she found her- 
self treated with generous kindness, and he himself gained an 
inestimable friend. After five years of fitful correspondence they 
met, and the meeting, instead of disenchanting an illusion, only 
cemented their intimacy. We find that she subsequently visited 
Southey in his own home amid the lakes, and he visited her in the 
beautiful scenery of Buckland. Southey’s wife, who had been 
afflicted with mental disease for many years, died at last, and left 
him free, but old and worn out, with all the springs of life decayed. 
He then asked his correspondent of twenty years to become his 
second wife. Many of his friends took it ill that she assented, 
and in one of the biographies the second marriage is passed over 
without a word of comment. It seems probable that Caroline 
Bowles became a sacrifice to her devotion for Southey, that she 
fully saw the darkness of the lot before her, but believed herself 
essential to the well-being of her friend. As a matter of fact, even 
during their honeymoon, softe ning of the brain, the result of the 
unrelieved labour of years, set in, “and, except for some gleams of 
grateful recognition, the high-toned poet’s lamp went out in dark- 
ness. She has won a modest wreath of her own by her poetry and 
sketches, but she will be more permanently recollected by her 
associations with Southey, and the tone and charm of this volume 


of correspondence. 
The letters are yore very touching, at times not without a 


spiritualised touch of Abelard and Eloisa key. “ Remember 
that I love your batter srs. Dear Caroline, God bless you!” writes 
Southey. She replies : “ Your letter came to gladden me on 


Christmas Day, dear friend. Kindly and freely you have always 
answered and granted every question and request of mine ; kindest 
of all is your last answer —all, much more than all, I asked. I shal] 
now keep these treasured letters while I live, with a clear con- 
science.” Hecomplains of the hard-heartedness of the day : * Ah, 
dear Caroline, this isa hard-hearted—I had almost said a merci!ess— 
society in which we are living. It seems as if no sympathy could 
be excited for any but great criminals. They who deserve most 
compassion meet with le ast; ; and bounty seldom descends upon those 
on whom it would be best bestowed.” Southey lived not only in the 
future and the past, but in the present also. Although immersed 
in his books, and in the Westmorland solitude, he caught glimpses 
of the outer world, and his remarks on men are marked with great 
penetration of judgment. Here is an acute analysis of Sir Robert 
Peel, written in 1833: “Peel wants confidence in the strength 
which he really possesses, and in that of his cause; he wants 
warmth and heart also; it seems as if he did not feel what he 
believes : and that his principles, having their root in his under- 
standing, had struck no deeper.” Here is a pleasant touch of the 
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lighter side of politics : “ I must tell you an electioneering anec- 
dote told to me by the brother-in-law of the gentleman (Sir John 
Rae Reed) in the course of whose canvas for Dover it occurred— 
‘No,’ said the Radical farmer, the honour of whose sasiecti Sir 
John was soliciting—‘ No, I'll never support no man what votes 
against animal Parliaments and universal suffering.’” Or take 
another case in which humour is interspersed with gravity in 
exquisite style: ‘“ To-day brought me a letter from, apparently, a 
young American, who, because the Colloquies have won his heart, 
enclosed me an autograph letter of Washington’s. Just as this 
American feels towards me, I always feel towards those of other 
ages, by whose works or whose lives I have been interested > and 
often think what a pleasure it will be to see them face to face in 
another world, and claim acquaintance with them upon that score. 
Think of paying my dutiful respects to Laud and Cranmer, shaking 
hands with Spenser, and getting Sir Philip Sidney to present me 
to Queen Elizabeth ! Think of seeing Wesley again ; actually 
conversing with Sir Thomas More, and claiming connexion with 
Izaak Walton as a kinsman of Kenna, his wife! There is an 
article in the Creed that warrants these expectations ; and what 
a poor thing were life if it did not give us these inheritances 
from the past, and this reversion for the future!” There is 
hardly any page that does not record some fine thought, or some 
striking fact, even the quiet observation of natural facts make 
each of them amusing and instructive. Southey constructs a 
kind of philosophy for himself which is somewhat sad, but at the 
same time religiously wholesome; “ Thank God,” he writes, 
“when I look forward, it is always to another world : overlooking 
the whole of the downward road before me.” His account of him- 
self is, strictly speaking,a Biographia Literaria. He thinks that 
Murray is in a bad way because he publishes for Lord Byron, and 
he has interesting communications from Lady Byron. Of course he 
has much to say respecting the Wordsworths and the Coleridges. 
He was a man who passed his whole life among his } bebhe, of which 
he reckons that he had twelve thousand. The account of his 
dreams at the end of the volume is very curious indeed, and sug- 
gests the idea that his brain was not in a healthy state. He ap- 
pears rather to have over-rated Caroline Bowles, and to have rather 
under-rated a young lady called Charlotte Bronté, who wrote in 
the same way to him as Miss Bowles did, but to whom he did not 
give similar encouragement. He hasan interesting reference to 
Archbishop Trench: “ Never did I see so much gesticulation in 
the pulpit ; never, indeed, more upon the stage. If his head had 
not been well hung, off it must have come. This, however, was 
not mere acting, for, in conversation, his head and features are in 
the same exercise, and his arms in as much motion, as he can 
safely indulge in. On the whole, a very remarkable person, and 
never to be forgotten by those who have heard and seen him.” It 
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is to his credit, that, so far back as 1835, he deprecated the wicked- 
ness of forcing China into a war on account of the opium traffic, 
which threatens to be the burning question of our day, in political 
morality. Southey was a thoroughly good man, with many of the 
qualities of a great man and a great poet, and Caroline Bowles, 
though, in comparison with him, as 

“ Moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine,” 


was not unworthy to have her name and destiny linked with his. 


The letters of Sir Charles Lyell form a biography, which is only 
“too utter.” It consists of two closely-printed volumes, which 
amount toabout a thousand pages. ‘Toa highly geological reader 
its perusal must be intensely gratifying from first to last. But to 
the general reader, the work will be heavy. This is the more 
disappointing, as there is an immense amount of personal travel 
and social talk. The more readable part of the work consists of a 
beginning of an autobiography, which he drew up for a daughter of 
the famous Leonard Harner, who became his wife; apparently, 
when she had become Lady Lyell, he did not think it necessary 
to finish it. The letters which he wrote to her during their court- 
ship, though highly scientific, and in that way affording a 
startling contrast to the mass of love literature, are very readable 
as compared with his correspondence with members of the British 
Association. The facts of his happy, industrious, prosperous life, 
are not many or varied, except for his frequent travels. He 
belonged to an opulent North British family, and, in ordinary 
course, would have been a Scottish laird, though his boyhood, 
happily in his case, was passed in the noble scenery of the New 
Forest. He had that combination of the love of science with the 
love of poetry and scholarship, which marked him out as possessing 
very high intellectual powers. He obtained good honours at 
Oxford, and entered the profession of the law. Dr. Mantell dedi- 
cates to him his Geology of Sussex, as to a profound lawyer. 
He more and more addicted himself to strictly scientific pur- 
suits, and gradually made geology both the business and pleasure 
of his life. He grew old, gathering some fresh facts every day. 
There was no locality which he would not travel to visit; no 
individual whom he would not seek to obtain information that 
would promote his knowledge and the certitude of his views. There 
was one view in particular which he cherished dearly, and which he 
held with an obstinate pertinacity, which is sometimes found even 
in a philosophic bosom. He strongly hated the idea of any con- 
vulsion or catastrophe ever having happened. He did not 
believe in any paroxysmal phenomena. He had even no belief in 
subterranean fires. He believed that all changes in the earth were 
due to slow and constantly acting influences. Ordinary phenomena 
and “time” were all that geology wanted to account for its 
phenomena. Lyell does not seem to have been acquainted with 
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the theories of the higher astronomy that refuses to give blank 
cheques for time to the geologist, and maintains that the earth 
could only have existed, and can only exist, within measurable 
limits. To argue with Lyell that there has been sudden and vast 
changes i in the earth’s crust, was like holding a red rag to a bull, 
or insisting to Mr. Thoms that human beings have lived to more 
than a hundred. Professor Sedgwic 4 and a large number of 
geologists, have argued the other way, and their arguments made 
our philosopher unphilosophically angry. His Elements of Geology 
is the standard work on the subject, and will not easily be de- 
throned from its place of honour. Lyell, however, was a man who 
touched life on ev ery point, except, inde ed, one—the ecclesiastical, 
which he really did not understand, thinking that England, next 
to Spain, was a priest-ridden country. It goes without saying, 
that he loved and identified himself with all the great interests of 
his country. His name and character gradually won for him a 
commanding influence. He became a great social force in London, 
and there were very few eminent men whom he did not meet in 
society and mention in his letters, which are in fact the journals 
of his daily life. We have most interesting records of a stay, first 
at Balmoral and afterwards at Osborne. We have, besides, social 
anecdotes which have almost an historic import: ‘There is no 
doubt that the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier went off in a 
huff. They called suddenly and unexpectedly on the Queen, not 
wmcog. but in their public capacity, when she was in a delicate 
state of health, and not knowing exactly what to do, and fearing 
she might commit herself, she ve ry naturally sent off to Lord 
Palmerston to come directly, but before he got there, they had 
waited and waited till they got out of humour, and set off in rage 
thirty hours.” He not only knew the best English society, but 
he twice visited America, and knew the most interesting a ople 
there: and his accounts of the foreign Huiniaath whom he met 
are always graphic and instructive. Indeed, Sir Charles’s social 
sketches show considerable power of analysis and portraiture. We 
might fill many pages with characteristic incidents. As a speci- 
men, however, we must limit ourselves to his account of Sir 
Robert Peel. With every desire to give Peel the highest credit 
for conscientiousness and patriotism, there is something that has 
always been enigmatic to us in his characteristics, and some 
touches in Lyell’s account of him seem to indicate some weak 
points in his harness.’ 

“‘T sat on Sir Robert’s right hand, and, during a conversation of 
three hours, we talked of a great variety of subjects. Some of 
the party said next day that Peel never gave an opinion for or 
against any point, from extra caution, but I really thought that he 


' Life, Letters and Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. Edited by his Sister- 
in-Law, Mrs. Lyell. Two vols. Murray. 
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expressed himself as freely, even a subjects bordering on the 
political, as a well-bred man could do when talking with another 
with whose opinions he was unacquainted. He was very curious 

know what Vernon Harcourt had said on the connection of 
religion and science. I told him of it, and my own ideas, and, in 
the middle of my strictures on the Dean of York’s pamphlet, I 
exclaimed, ‘ By-the-bye, I have only just remembered that he is 
your brother-in-law.’ He said, ‘Yes, he is a clever man, and ; 
good writer, but if men will not read any one book written by 
scientific men on such a subject they mus st take the consequences. 
After he had explained to me how railways were taxed, I pointed 
out to him Lord Carnegie’s proof that such a method acted as a 
bonus towards the imposition of high fares. This he saw and 
admitted as an evil. If I had not known Sir Robert’s extensive 
acquirements, I should only have thought him an intelligent, 
well-informed country gentleman, not slow, but without any 
quickness; free from that kind of party-fe eling which prevents 
men from fairly appreciating those who differ from them, taking 
pleasure in improvements, without enthusiasm, not capable of 
joining in a hearty laugh at a good joke, but cheerful, and not 
preventing Lord North: impton, Whewell, and others from making 
merry. He is without a tincture of science, and interested in it 
only so far as knowing its importance in the arts, and as a subject 
with which a large body of persons of talent are occupied. He 
told me he was one of the early members of the British Associa- 
tion, and that he was glad that we had persevered in holding our 
meeting in Birmingham under discouraging circumstances ; yet | 
learned afterwards, from the Birmingham Committee of Manage- 
ment, that when some of them, being personal friends of Si 
Robert, asked his opinion only three weeks before, he could not 
venture an opinion at all. There are many beautiful pictures 
and statues of which he was very happy to give us a full account. 
He pressed us most politely not to hurry back to our business 
next morning, but to stay and breakfast with the family, 09 
some did; but most of us returned early, and I was reading 
paper at eleven o’clock; but I contrived, besides breakfasting, to 
see the garden, which, although not a fine one, pleased me from 
having each flower in large masses. In the dining room is a 
single picture, by Hal lon, of Napoleon in St. Helena. it was 
very striking. Sir Robert told me there is an ode on it by 
Wordsworth, which is given in the Quarterly Review, in a late 
article on Waagen’s Jour in England. It represents Napoleon 
with his back turned towards you, looking, from a height, on the 
boundless ocean. I might meet Sir Robert for years without 
having so much talk with him, as from having thus, by accident, 
sat next him for three hours.” 


The most delightful book of all, socially, is that entitled Memories 
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of Old Friends,’ being a correspondence of Miss Caroline Fox, 
of Penjerrick, in Cornwall. The lovely river Fal has so many 
streams and fiords that it is said that three hundred vessels could 
anchor by its shore, and not one mast be distinguished from 
another mast. The climate is of Italian mildness, and many 
delicate-chested people go there for the winter. In the old times, 
it was the great packet-station, and many illustrious persons 
have stayed there for weeks together, by stress of contrary winds. 
Thus Miss Fox, in her distant western home, was thrown into 
contact with many remarkable people, and to her they showed the 
kindest attention. Occasionally she went up to London, and 
sometimes abroad, where she obtained free access into the best 
literary society. She belonged to the old Quaker family, and 
had, of course, many intimacies with the great Quaker clan; in 
particular she was intimate with the families of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. W. E. Forster. The present writer gratefully recollects 
partaking of the hospitalities of the Fox family at Falmouth, 
while Caroline Fox was living. Among those who came to 
Falmouth for their health was the famous John Sterling, and 
John Stuart Mill, in attendance upon a sick brother. She gives 
a better account of Dr. Bowring than Bowring has given of 
himself in his autobiographical sketches. Her personal reminis- 
cences of the Lake poets is extremely interesting. A narrative 
which she gives of her intercourse with John Stuart Mill has 


justly attracted —= attention, as furnishing a valuable contribu- 


tion towards the biography of that philosopher. A curious draw- 
back has been found in the fact that Miss Fox has occasionally 
transferred to her journal some anecdotes that may be found in 
the venerable pages of Joe Miller. With this exception, which 


hardly amounts to a substantial drawback, there is not a page of 


the whole volume which the most fastidious reader will be inclined 
to skip. -— page passes “from grave to gay, from lively to 


severe.” e think we shall do best if we construct a kind of 


i whisk will give instances of each order of anecdote 
and reminiscence. We shall employ however, some measure of 
condensation :— 

JOHN STUART MILL.—“ He is a very uncommon-looking person 
—such acuteness and sensibility marked in his exquisitely- 
chiselled countenance—more resembling a portrait of Lavater 
than any other that I remember. His voice is refinement itself, 
and his mode of expressing himself tallies with voice and 
countenance. He is a great botanist, so Anna Maria excited him 
about the luminous moss found in the cave of Argols. He 
informed us that the nature of all phosphoric lights is yet un- 
known, but it is generally believed to be an emission of light 





' Memories of Old Friends. Journals of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall. 
Smith & Elder. 
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borrowed from the sun. We made a walking party to Pendennis 
Cavern, with which we were all delighted. He was full of 
interesting talk. A ship in full sail, he declared, was the only 
work of man that, under all circumstances, harmonises with 
Nature, the reason being that it is adapted purely to natural 
requirements. Of the infinite ideas the ancients had of the 
world we do inhabit, and how they are limited and exactly defined 
by modern discoveries; however, it still remains for us to look 
above, and there is Infinity. The whole material universe is 
small compared to the guileless heart of a little child, because it 
can contain it all and much more. Described some of his time in 
Italy, and the annoyances experienced by the narrow policy of 
the Pope, the Roman Catholic religion, and customs held in great 
and ever-increasing contempt among the people. ‘No one,’ he 
said, with deep feeling, ‘should attempt anything intended to 
benefit his age without at first making a stern resolution to take 
up his cross and bear it. If he does not begin by counting the 
cost, all his schemes must end in disappointment; either he will 
sink under it, as Chatterton, or yield to the counter-current, like 
Erasmus, or pass his life in gether and vexation, as 
Luther did.’ This was evidently a process through which he 
(Mill) had passed, as is sufficiently attested by his careworn and 
anxious, though most beautiful and refined, countenance. J. S. 
Mill gave a very interesting sketch of the political history of 
India, the advantages derived by its princes from our supremacy 
there; preventing intestine war, dethroning and _ pensioning 
sovereigns and princes, and thus preventing their extinction by 
rival powers. . . On consumption, and the why it is so 
connected with what is beautiful and interesting in nature. The 
disease itself brings the mind, as well as the constitution, into a 
state of prematurity, and this reciprocally preys on the body. 
After an expressive pause, John Mill quietly said, ‘I expect to 
die of consumption.’ I lectured him about taking a little more 


care of himself. ‘Why, it does not much signify in what form 


death comes to us.’ ‘But time is important to those who wish 
to help their fellow-creatures.’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied: ‘it is 
pleasant to do some little good in the world.’ When Barclay 
joined us we discussed the influence of habits of business on literary 
pursuits. John Mill considers it the duty of life to reconcile the 
two, the active and the speculative ; and, from his own experience 
and observation, the former gives vigour and system and effective- 
ness to the latter. He finds that he can do much more in two 
hours, after a busy day, than when he sits down to write with 
time at his own command.” 

TAWELL, THE QUAKER.—“ Who has probably poisoned a former 
servant of his. It is a case of uncommon atrocity. Several years 
ago he was transported for forgery, remained at Sydney after his 
term of banishment, made a handsome fortune, returned, and 
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married the mistress of a school. Just before he was taken up for 
forgery, Peter Bedford had a very strong impression on his mind 
that he ought to visit him and warn him against yielding to some 
very strong temptation; but he so disliked the commission that 
ne did not “yield to it, until it again c: ame heavily before him, and 
he went. He found hie in his chemist’s shop, and begged for a 
few minutes’ conversation ; so they went into a little back parlom 
when he quietly told him what he had felt. The poor man covered 
] 


his face with his hands, cried out ‘It’s too late!’ and left the 


room.’ 

ADAMS, THE ASTRONOMER.—“ Adams is a quiet looking man with 
a broad forehead, a mild face, and a most amiable and expressive 
mouth. I sat by him at dinner, and by gradual and dainty 
approaches got at the subject on whic h one most w _ d to hear him 
speak. He began very blushingly, but went on to talk ‘ most 


delightful ea A with large and “areca simp ici ity, of some of 


the vast mathematical facts with which he is so conversant. The 
idea of the reversed method of vilienitieil from an unknown to a 
known, with reference to astronomical problems, dawned on him 
when an undergraduate, with neither time nor mathematics 
to work it out. Professor Adams’s talk did me great good, 


showing in living clearness how apparent anomalies get included 
and justified in a larger law. There are anomalies, and I can wait 
until all the conflicts of time are reconciled in the love and light 


g 
of heaven.” 

FRANKLIN.—“ C, Enys told us of Sir John Franklin shortly before 
leaving home the last time, lying on a sofa and going to sleep. 
Lady Franklin threw something — his feet, when he awoke in 
great trepidation, saying, ‘W hy, t here’s a flag thrown over me; 
don’t you know that they lay the Union Jack over a corpse Bit 

TENNyson.—* He talked a good deal of his former visit to Corn- 
wall, and his accident at Bude, all owing to a stupid servant maid. 
In the garden he was greatly intere sted, for he, too, is trying to 
acclimatise plants, but finds us far ahead, because he is at the 
western extremity of the Isle of Wight, where the keen winds cut 
up their trees, and scare away the nightingales in consequence 
But he is proud and happy in a great magnolia in his garden. 
Tennyson is a grand specimen of a man, with a magnificent head, 
set on his shoulders like the capital of a mighty pillar. His hair 
is long and wavey, and covers a massive head. He wears a beard 
and moustache which one begrudges, as hiding so much of that 
firm, powerful, but finely-chiselled mouth. His eyes are large and 
gray, and open wide when a subject interests him; they are well 
shaded with the noble brow, with its strong lines of thought and 
suffering. I can quite understand Samuei Laurence calling it the 
best balance of head he had ever seen. He is very brown after all 
the pedestrianising along our south coast.” 

KINGSLEY.—“ We paid him and his wife a very happy call; he 
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fraternising at once, and uttering pleasant and discriminating 
things concerning F. D. Maurice, Coleridge, and others. He. looks 
sunburnt with dredging all the morning, has a piercing eye under 
an over-hanging loos, and his voice is most melodious, and his 
pronunciation exquis site. We saw more of his wife than himself, 
and of her rather intimately. He has rather the look which thou 
suggests & priori, but his wife’s stories of him are delightful; the 
solemn sense of duty under which he writes, the confirming letters 
he has received from far and near from ardent young spirits, who 
thank him for having rescued them from infidelity—such 
things console him greatly for being ranked amongst his country’s 
plagues. Yeast was the book “which was written with his 
heart’s blood; it was the outcome of circumstances, and cost him 
an illness.” 

JoHN Bricut.—“ The Brights are staying here, so we consider 
ourselves a very pleasant party. John Bright is great fun, always 
ready for a chat and a fulmination, and filling up the intervals of 
business with Paradise Regained. One likesto have his opinion on 
men and things, as it is strong, clear and honest, however one- 


‘sided. But he flies off provokingly into pounds, shillings and 


pence, when one wants him to abide for a time amongst deeper and 
less tangible motives, powers and arguments.” 

GUIZOT AND BUNSEN.—“ Guizot was shorter than I remember 
him in 1840, when he was at the meeting preliminary to the fatal 
Niger Expedition; he looks about sixty, a forehead of many furrows, 
quiet deep-set grey eyes, a thin expressive face, full of quiet saga- 
city, though very animated in conversation, hands and all taking 


their share. His little bit of red ribbon seems the only relic of 
official greatness left. We met Bunsen and Guizot at an out-of- 


door party at the Frys’. The two politicians walked up and down 
the lawn in long and earnest discourse; the character of their 
faces as unlike that of two men whose objects in life have been in 
many respects so similar, can well be. The Frenchman, saga- 
cious, circumspect, and lean; the German’s ample, genial count- 
enance spoke of trust in God, trust in man, and trust in himself.” 

CARLYLE.—* Called by appointment on Carlyle, at Lady Ash- 
burton’s. He has a sort of pavilion separate yet attached to her 


villa, where he may feel independent. Found him alone, reading 


Shakespeare, in a long dressing-gown, a drab comforter wrapped 
round and round his neck, and a dark blue cap on, for he had a 
cold. He received us very kindly, but would untwist his 
comforter, and take off his cap, and comb his shaggy mane in 
honour of the occasion. He looks thin and aged, and as sad 

Jeremiah, though the red is still bright in his cheek, and the blue 
in his eyes, which seem to be set more deeply than ever ; there is 
a grim expression in his face, which looks solemn enough. First 
he launched out, I think, on the horrors of the journey. ‘| 
should never have come but for Tyndall, who dragged me off by 
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the hair of my head, so to speak, and flung me down here, and 
then went his way. He had better have left me in my misery 

in that cursed train, with its devilish howls and yells drivi ing one 
distracted! Go into any shop you wish and ask for any article, 

and ye'll find it all one enormous lie. The country is going to 
perdition at a frightful pace. I give it about fifty years to 
accomplish its fall.” Spoke of Gl: idstone. ‘Is not he a man of 
principle ? Oh, Gladstone! I did hope well of him once, and 
so did John Sterling, though I heard he was a Puseyite, and so 
forth ; still it seemed the right thing for a State to feel itself 
bound to God, and to lean on Him, and so I hoped something 
might come of him; but now he has been declaiming that 
England is in such a wonderful prosperous state, meaning that it 
has plenty of money in its breeches-pocket, and plenty of beef in 
its great ugly belly. But that is not the prosperity we want.’ 


The Swiss Letters of Fanny Havergal, are in point of fact strictly 
autobiographical.! Indeed, they tell us more about her own life 
than any of her previous productions ; they constitute a volume that 
will be eagerly welcomed by many, as a sowvenir of one who in 
her time was greatly loved and regarde d by multitudes who have 
never seen hes face. Miss Havers: Me had. as a poetess, many of 
the qualities of Mrs. Hemans, or of L. E.L. If upon the whole she 
hardly rose to their intellectual level, on o other hand, she devoted 
herself with entire single-heartedness to the special calling of 
religious poetry. She was certainly the most popular of modern 
religious poetesses. She truly posse sssed the lyric gift, great 
happiness of expression, a flow of musical eloquence, great te nder- 
ness, infinite devotion. The present writer we 11 remembers the 
pleasure of spending a day with herand her friends on the Malvern 
hills, and he once received a letter from her which stated, he has 
no doubt accurately, that many clergymen had felt themselves 
much assisted in their teaching by her poems. The present 
volume gives many characteristic indications of her loving, tender, 
consistent character. Even apart from the personal interest, we 
consider that the volume as a record of travelling experiences should 
deservedly be rated very high. As it deals with districts exten- 
sively visited, it will be found extremely serviceable. It shows 
what English ladies, or even a single E nglish lady, can accomplish, 
in entirely independent fashion and on modest resources. To those 
who are meditating a country trip in Switzerland, the volume 
may be recommended as a most appropriate companion. Instead 
of adhering to the beaten track, Miss Havergal found her own 
paths, and made her own sebente : she formed frendships with 
fellow-travellers, with the natives, and with hotel servants; she 


| Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems, by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by 
her Sister, I. Miriam Crane. Nishet. 
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practised a judicious, liberal economy; in every possible way she got 
the very best out of foreign travel. She lived day by day in the 
happy exercise of her literary gifts, and the deliberate carry ng 
out of those religious plans and objects which she had selected : 
the loftiest in iitence. 
She is particularly good in describing her adventures on the 
3el Alp, and the Furca Pass. It may be recollected that when 
the Queen visited Switzerland, she specially selected the Furca 
Pass fora visit. Miss Havergal writes, “ We have a very comfortable 
little room with a table and sofa, and are royally lodged, for here 
the Queen slept when she was in Switzerland, in this very room! 
Often as Alpine scenery has been described, until the subject is 
pretty nearly played out, Miss Havergal still finds something to 
say which is fresh ~_ Ps vetical; take the following as an instance : 
‘As we got higher, the first rose-flush struck the Mischabel, and 
then Weisshorn and Mitte Leone came to life, too; real rose, 
with something you had to pursuade yourself was rose colour, only 
it was rose fire, delicate yet intense. The Weisshorn was in its 
full glory, looking more perfectly lovely than any earthly thing I 
ever yet saw; when the tip of the Matterhorn caught the red light 
on its evil- looking rock peak it was just like a volcano, and 
looked rather awful than lovely, and gave me the impression of an 
evil angel impotently wr: athful, shrinking away from the serene 
glory and utter purity of a holy angel, which that Weisshorn at 
dawn might represent, if anything earthly could.” At the little 
church of Chamouni she played ‘the harmonium on the Sunday 
morning, and made /a premiere ascension of the year. All the 
place was excited about it, and watched the party with their tele- 
scopes. She did not exactly get to the summit, though that was 
within her range, but they slept out on the Grands Mulets, and 
climbed to Pierre Pointue, the expedition not being without dange r 
from crevasses and avalanches. She had rather an adventurous tour, 
which sometimes degenerated into a trudge; we are not surprised 
that one of the natives remonstrated with her as being trop jeune 
to travel toute seule. This led to her evangelising him—after the 
manner which many good English ladies try, but few so constantly 
and so successfully as F anny Havergal—and preaching him a little 
sermon on the Maker’s love and care. The practical value of such 
a work as the present consists in its being a safe prompter and 
adviser to ladies who are travelling, and to the ordinary run of 
tourists ; but we need hardly say that to many minds it has a still 
higher merit, in its poetic and religious character, which is both 


most fresh, and most refreshing. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ROSE OF KIEFF. 

lt was the sixteenth birthday of Lydia, the only child of Joseph 
Bensohn, and from early morning the family had been busy receiv- 
ing visitors of various creeds and conditions. The house of Mr. 
Bensohn, in the old town of Kieff, was nicknamed * The Beggars’ 
Hotel,” and it was a saying among the poor that he who wanted 
bread should go to B enaohn the Jew. Therefore many who called 
to wish I Lydia “long life and happiness were of the pauper class, and 
partook gladly of the birthday fare, and went away with pockets 
full of cakes and fruit. 

All the recipients of the bounteous hospitality were not grateful. 
One of them met Nicholas Podvor, an insolvent petty shopkeeper, 
who was a demagogue of the Russian sort. All demagogues in all 
ages and countries have promised their ear-led followers unearned 
plenty as the reward of their political performance. So doth the 
Russian demagogue ; but his peculiarity is that he professes 
devoted loyalty to the Imperial Government, and the Imperial 
Government graciously and confidently accepts the assurances 
of demagogue loyalty and support. 

When the beggar ‘had shown his fruit and cakes to Podvor, he 
said — “ This is kind, but they ought to give us money.” 

Podvor replied, “ My friend, I tell you Bensohn the Jew is a 
cunning rogue. He takes the food of thousands and gives away a 
few crumbs to some of the victims of his robbery. Ah, if it were 
not for these Jews the Czar would be happy, I should do a paying 
trade, and you would have money enough to buy cakes and fruit 
and all you fancied.” 

“ Curse Bensohn the Jew, and all his tribe,” cried the beggar, 
who within the hour had flopped on his knees before Mrs. Bensohn 
and returned thanks for the loving-kindness and charity of her and 
her husband. 

“ How these Jews must “saromged us,” said Podvor, who was 
tasting the fruit and cakes, “to be able to give away such splendid 
fruit and such rich rake ! 

Lydia had many birthday presents, and in the afternoon came a 
packet which she opened with undisguised eagerness. Ina pretty 
white leather case, lined with purple velvet, was a gold necklet 
with a pendant of pearls. 
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“ Laban has excellent taste,” said Mrs. Bensohn. 
“Ah!” said Grandmother Martha, “in my days young men 
began by saving, and not by spe nding.” 


Lydia did not heed the remark of , grandmother for she was 


reading the following letter : 


‘* From LaBan MeEnsk1, at Moscow, to Lypra, at Kieff. 

‘‘T must abide at Moscow, but my heart is in Kieff, because thouart there. Kiefl 
is well called the Jerusalem of Russia while it is thy abode. There is a star that 
heralds the light of day and that also lightens the darkness of night. Thou art the 
morning and the evening star of my heart and of my soul. Since Iwas with thee in 


Tisri, at the Feast of Tabernacles, I have from-sunrise to sunset, and also in the 
watches of the night, been considering what will be the answer to my question 

‘Oh, Lydia, I love thee, wilt thou give me love for love?’ I am weary with waiting 
for thy word. Dreadful would be the death of hope, but it would be far better than 
the continued torture of suspense. My heart is thine,*wilt thou be mine? When ] 


reflect that thou art the most beauteous of the beautiful daughters of Israel, and that 
the grace of thy form, and the exceeding charms of thy face but dimly image the 


loveliness of thy soul, the ho pe of my life is almost killed by an agony of fear 
and a foretaste of despair. Every moment will be a long year of torment until I 


get thy answer. Lydia, thou knowest my heart is thine. Wilt thou be mine?” 


If Laban could have seen Lydia when she was alone kissing 
the letter he would have known, even before he received her 
reply, that he had love for love. 

Every woman is lovely in the sight of her true lover, for love is 
very blind to blemishes, whilst seeing perfections that are invisible 
to others. But Lydia was famed for beauty, and was known as 
the beautiful Jewess, the “ Rose of Kieff.” Rather above the 
middle height, and so shapen that the dignity of perfect outline is 
combined with fullness a form and exquisite gracefulness—the 
lissom gracefulness that is seen even in repose; a roseate com- 
plexion, beaming bene ath the softening tint of the bloom of the 
lily ; hair almost black as jet, but very fine, which is rare with 
hair of that colour; eyes d: irk and bright—not the brightness that 
dazzles, but the brightne ss that is sweet and gentle as the sheen 
of starlight ; a face sufficiently oval to be shapely, but not so oval 
as to make the dimples of the cheeks seem incongruous. When 
she spoke the hearer was delighted by a melodious voice. 

Just as Lydia had kissed ‘Laban’s letter, her mother came to 
tell her that Prince Goravitch was in the house, and wished to 
congratulate her. 

** How vexatious! Must I see him?” 

“ Yes, and forget not, Lydia, that whatever the Prince may be 
to others, he is the friend of your father. The Israelite in 
Russia may have much need of a powerful friend now that the 
cry is raised to ‘ Scourge the Jews.’’ 

Lydia looked up, and her face was flushed. 

“True, mother, we sit by the Waters of Babylon, and we dwell 
in the midst of ies ; but let us not crouch at the feet of a tyrant 
and crave protection. The people of Israel shall have none other 
champion than the Lord of Hosts.” 

“ Lydia, I have seen something of what can be done by those 
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who hate our race, and I am fearful. We do not the less trust 
in the God of Israel because we use what means we find to 
protect our property and our lives.” 

“Well, mother, I will be most civil to the mighty Prince.” 

“That is right, my child. He isin the morning room with 
your father.” 

Lydia found the Prince alone, her father having left the room 
to search for a paper that the noble visitor required. 

The Prince, who is past middle age, after some compliments, 
that made Lydia blush from vexation, presented her with a 
jewelled brooch. 

“] have a secret to tell the Rose of Kieff that must for the 
present remain a secret between us. [| am your devoted lover, 
and whatever I can bestow on you is yours. 

Lydia rose from her chair, and would have left the room, but 
the Prince stood between her and the door. 

‘What! Does the Rose suppose that a shopkeeper or a Jew boy 
is wooing her? When a Goravitch woos he wins.” 

“T must go to my father.” 

“Your passion is pretty! Do you propose to reject my love 
and my offer ?” 

“Yes. Let me pass; I must go to my fathe 

“Do you know my power? Do you sone that by a word I 
could’ set the hell-hounds on your father and on every Jew and 
Jewess in Kieff? Tell your father of my offer if you choose, and, 
if instead of being grateful, he is mad enough to resent it, even by 
a look, he and all his tribe shall be taught the difference between 

a protector and a foe. Perhaps it will be disc reet not to te 70 any- 
one that you have had the honour of saying ‘no’ to a Goravitch.’ 

Just then Mr. Bensohn entered the room. The Prince shook 
hands with Lydia, saying— 

“Good night, and perhaps adieu for a long while, fair Rose, for 
I am about to leave Kieff and I shall not return for months, unless 
I am wanted to shield my friends or to crush my foes.” 

The last guest to call that night was Dr. Felix Lund, a physician, 
who, though only thirty years of age, has a considerable reputation 
at Kieff. In his youth he was expelled from the University for 
being associated with a revolutionary society, but he is now the 
medical adviser of the Governor, of Prince Goravitch, and other 
distinguished personages. 

He loved Lydia, though he had never declared his love. On 
this occasion his attention was unusually marked. Lydia called 
him aside and said— 

“‘ Doctor, before I can accept or wear the pretty ring you have 
offered me 1 must write to Laban.” | 

“To Laban Menski ?” 


“ Yes; are you surprised to hear that I am affianced to your 


friend ? ” 
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Lydia did not ask the question without blushing ; but now that 
Laban was her avowed lover, she became conscious that Dr. Lund 
meant more than friendship by his attention, and therefore an im- 
mediate explanation was due to him. 

“JT am surprised. When I see Menski I shall congratulate him 
on his good fortune.” 

“ That isa prettycompliment tome. But, Doctor, do not begin 
i to talk in that way, for I hate compliments and flattery.” 

Dr. Lund laughed, but the laughter was not hearty. Probably 
: it was forced merriment. 

: “You have never so much as sipped the soothing syrup called 
flattery, for how can you be flattered! But I assure you flattery 
is always welcome when it is possible.” 

“ T will forgive your second offence, but if you offend a third 
time I shall be angry for a month,” said Lydia, as she put her 
r hand on Dr. Lund’s arm and went to the table at which her parents 
3 and grandmother were seated. 

3 “Come, Lund, let us have a game at whist. My wife and I will 
encounter you and Lydia, for grandmother will not play to-night.” 

Dr. Lund at first refused, ~ but yielded to the solicitation of 
Lydia, who charged him with being unkind and disagreeable. 

Before the rubber was over a letter that had been brought by a 
messenger was given to Mr. Bensohn. 
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: “Bah! Lund, you score the odd trick and win by it; we have 
i the honours, but ey do not count.” 

4 “T am told,” said the Doctor, “that the revolutionists have 
; reformed the game of whist by abolishing the honours.” 

; “They are right, Lund, for good play should not lose the game 
: because the other side happens to hold the Court cards.” 

: “‘ Never repeat that remark,” said the Doctor, with a laugh, “ for 
; it may be held proof positive that you are a Nihilist. A lady was 
sent to Siberia for saying in a shop that she preferred red to purple 

trimming.” 


“Silence and safety is the motto for our times,” said Mr. By 
Bensohn, as he openes d the letter that had been put before him. a 

* Even silence is dangerous,” remarked the Doctor. “A man 
who had lost his voice from cold was found guilty of treason because 
his silence was evidence that he was meditating a plot against the 
(rovernment.” 

‘This is a note from my partner,” said Mr. Bensohn, “and it 
brings bad news. In several places there have been attacks on 
the Jews, and the persecution seems spreading. I do not fear for 
myself, for I have a powerful friend, but I mourn for my people.’ 

*‘ Why do you not flee from the plague?” asked Dr. Lund. 

re past not leave my brethren at such a time, Lund. Besides, 
as I have already told you, I have a powerful friend in case of 
need. Moreover, I am guiltless of offence!” 

** Are not our prisons crowded with the innocent?” asked Dr. 
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Lund. “It is better not to be innocent, for if you are persecuted 
by the mob, or sent to penal servitude by the Government, it is 
aggravating to feel that the doom is not deserved.” 

Lydia was uneasy and sad. She remembered the menacing 
words of Prince Goravitch, and now felt the must conceal his 
conduct from her father. If the Prince left Kieff her father would 
be in danger: if the Prince remained in Kieff she would have to 
be civil to him; and for a girl of her spirit that would be a 
galling humiliation. 

Next day, when her father came home, he said : 

“The persecution of our people is extending. I have seen Prince 
Goravitch. He will remain in Kieff. He is a good friend, and 
may the Lord of Israel bless him.” 

Lydia complained of head: ache, and went to her room to rest. 

“Oh, God deliver me!” she exclaime d. “My father’s friend is 
my foe, and my father must not know it! 

‘That night her pillow was wet with the first tears of sorrow that 
she had shed. A sorrow not the less bitter because it was mostly 
a foreboding of coming evil. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BLACK FLAG HOSPITAL. 


A SpecIAL Revisor, Colonel Voloff, arrived at Kieff to inquire 
into the state of affairs and report thereon to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Prince Goravitch immediately called on Mr. Bensohn. 

“This is an important matter ; as one of the best known Jews 
of Kieff you ought to see Colonel Voloff. But it is no use doing so 
until youcan give him substantial evidence of your loyalty and 
goodwill.” 

“What proof can I give him ?” 

“T hear privately,” replied the Prince, with a grim smile, “ that 
the gallant Revisor has paid no less than 50,000 roubles for the 
appointment. The officials will, of course, be generous to him. 
So will those who want to plunder the Jews. I think if you 
could collect, and induce the Colonel to take, say 30,000 roubles, 
to distribute in charity on your behalf, it would be a good invest- 
ment.” 

The 30,000 roubles were collected, and the Prince kindly con- 
sented to give it to the Colonel. In a week the Revisor left, 
and had the satisfaction of reporting to the Imperial Govern- 
ment that nothing could be better than the government of Kieff, 
that if there was an anti-Jewish outbreak it would be kept within 
bounds, and that if an outbreak did occur it would be owing to 
the scandalous rapacity of the Jews. The Governor received a 
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copy of the report and published it. The attacks on the Jews 
became more frequent and daring. 

“The Jews are blinded by their greed,” said the Governor to 
Prince Goravitech! “What fools not to offer Voloff a golden 
souvenir.” 

“Such idiotey is inconceivable,” replied the Prince. 

The foregoing conversation was an aside chat between the s 
Governor and the Prince at Dr. Lund’s, who was entertaining a 
some officials and distinguished patients. | 


ee net emmy 


q ‘What is to be done about the Jew affair?” asked one of the 
: cuests. 

Es “We must let the popular fury have some vent, and then we 
' will put an end to the disorder,” replied the Governor. 

4 “The Imperial Government distrusts the Jews,” said the guest 


who had asked the question. 

“The Imperial Government is just now very distrustful,” said 
Dr. Lund! “By the way, have you heard the Chinese mirror story ? 
I wonder who invented it, if it is an invention.” 

“ What is the story, Lund?” asked the Prince. 

“That the Emperor of China, walking in one of his saloons, 





saw the person of his Imperial Majesty reflected in a mirror. 
: He screamed and shouted treason and murder. His guards 
i rushed in, he, trembling with terror, pointed to the mirror, and 
! the soldiers fired at it and shattered it.” 

q There was a general laugh. 

4 “When you are Court p shy sician, Lund,” said the Prince, “ you 


will be able to amuse my august relation and Imperial master 
with your Chinese stories.” 

About midnight all the guests had departed, except Prince 
Goravitch. 

“T hear that the miscreant Romanes has died in prison ?” 

“That is so, Prince. He died from the kind of fever that I am 
attending at the temporary Black Flag Hospital. I went to see 
him at the request of the Governor, that I might certify the 
the prisoner was not poisoned. 

“T wish the miscreant had lived a little longer. He was a 
Nihilist, and some important information might have been 
tortured out of him. That, Doctor, would have been valuable to 
me at Court, as I trapped the fellow.” 

“Very vexatious, Prince. By-the-way, the prison officials do 
not seem to be more heroic than the Son of the Moon, who fears 
his own shadow, for not one of them would go near Romanes’s cell 
when I pronounced his disease the black fever.” 

“They would have been fools to risk their lives for the 
reptile.” 

“ The officials are still so terrified that I have directed the body, 
to be taken from the prison and buried in the field that adjoins 
the Black Flag Hospital.” 
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‘Lund, you are the best man in Russia, and I will take care 
that your services are appreciated at St. Petersburgh.” 

“You are generous, Prince, and think too highly of my poor 
services. I must now visit the Black Flag Hospital.” 

“What, at this hour, when you ought to be sleeping | ae 

“Disease does not sleep, and two of my cases are critical.” 

“ T would not go near such a place for my right hand. 

“It is my duty, Prince.” 

Prince Goravitch shuddered. 

“ Duty, my dear Lund, should not drive me to face General 
Black Fever.” 

The Prince entered a carriage that was waiting for him, and as 
he drove off the doctor muttered—‘* And that quaking coward 
laughed at the cowardice of the ¢ whine se Emperor 

He walked quickly for nearly half-an-hour, and arrived at a 
small house that stood alone in a field. At the boundary of the 
field, and before the house, there were long black flags on poles. 
He struck the door three times with his stick.” 

“ Who knocks?” asked a voice from within. 

“ Who asks ?” said the Doctor. 

“ No. 13,” replied the voice. 

“Open to 26,” said the Doctor. 

The door was opened, and any nose not accustomed to the smell 
of oil that pervades a poor Russian house in the evening would 
have been offended and distressed. Perhaps Dr. Lund was not 
sorry to accept the pipe that was offered him by the person who 
acted as door-keeper, for he forthwith lighted it and emitted the 
smoke through his nostrils as well as out of his mouth. 

“ Koskino, such a mellow pipe and such tobacco are a joy that 
excel all the joys of music, love, and drink.” 

“Smoke and drink together, Doctor, make a lovely and har- 
monious combination.” 

A man’s voice, yet Koskino is in female dress—a linen cap, a 
fur pelisse, and 1 skirt of coarse woollen serge. It was rather 
unfeminine to t take a revolver from a sleeve-pocket and put it 
into a girdle-pocket. 

‘“‘ How are the patients, most excellent nurse ? ” 

“ Tired of tea and longing for brandy.’ 

" Perhaps I may prescribe a dose of the delirious liquor. 

So saymg, the ‘doctor passed into a room in which there were 
four beds, three of them being occupied. 

“ You are very late. Is it all right ?” asked an occupant of one 
of the beds. 

‘“‘ Yes, Bruin, I have been entertaining a party of Blacks.” 

The patients got out of the beds, and Koskino dropped the 
serge petticoat and appeared in trousers. 

‘| suppose our quarters are safe ? ” said the man called Bruin. 
“Perfectly. There is not a Black who dare approach the black- 
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fever flag. The gallant Goravitch trembled when I spoke of this 
place.” 

“ Curse him!” said Koskino. “I should like to sheath my knife 
in his throat. He caged Romanes.” 

‘* Romanes is out of the cage, and will be here soon.” 

“ You have done that trick beautifully, Doctor. It is delicious 
for Reds to go into a prison and carry out a Red,” said Koskino, 
who was helping two other men to work a portable printing press. 

The doctor took up one of the printed sheets. It was a placard 
urging the men of Kieff to scourge and slay the Jews, and to 
divide their property. The Jews were spoken of as cruel robbers 
of the poor and Nihilists. 

‘“T hear the tramp of feet!” said Bruin. “It is our friends with 
their load.” 

When the door had been opened, four men entered, carrying a 
coffin, which they put in the mi ist of the room. The lid was 
pushed aside, and a man got out of the coffin. 

‘“ Our friend, Romanes, looks none the worse for his fatal black- 
fever,” observed the doctor ; 

“But I am stiff, Doctor, and hungry and thirsty!” said 
Romanes ; “and I can tell you that box is not a comfortable con- 
veyance.” 

Bruin gave him some bread and brandy; saying that they 
would feast after the council. 

“ Which should be held without delay,” said the doctor. 

Bruin took from his pocket a miniature likeness of the Emperor, 
set in an open silver locket. 

“Tam chief of this circle. This locket is the sign. The word 
is * Moscow.’ ” 

“T am not often out in my guesses,” said Koskino to the 
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3 doctor; “but I certainly thought that you were the chief of this 
f zircle.” ‘ 
“Bruin is only our special chief for a period of action,’ 
a replied the doctor in a low voice. ‘He is a stranger in Kieff, and 


it would not surprise me to learn that he is one of the Supreme 
Thirteen from over the border. 

The men went into the front room, which was dimly lighted, 
and sat round a table. 

“T have an instruction for you,” said Bruin. ‘It is that for the 
present all your efforts are to be ‘directed to inciting attacks upon 
the Jews. We have found it an easy task to make the Govern- 
ment suspect the Jews of disloyalty, and to connive at the 
persecution. 

“ Certainly the Jews are not with us,” said Koskino. 

“That is so,” said Bruin. “People who cling to religion and 
to family life, who are staunch supporters of the law of property, 
cannot be the allies of those who hold that all that is must be 
utterly destroyed before society can be organised on Socialist 
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“BY THE WATERS OF 
principles. The Jews have refused to join in any movement 
against the Government. One, indeed, became a Red, but he 
betrayed the cause.’ 

“The Imperial Government does our work well,” observed 
Romanes. “It helps the mob that may hope to gain by revolu- 
tion to destroy the classes that must lose by revolution.” 

“The man Podvor is in our pay, and thinks he is paid by th 
officials. He incites the mob against the Jews, but he hesitates 
to give the mob a needful taste of blood. A mob is a sheep until 
it has spilt blood, but a wolf afterwards. Has anyone a scheme 
for incitement ? ” 

Three or four of the company suggested plans for exciting the 
mob to arson and murder. Koskino proposed that threatening 
letters, apparently written by Jews, should be sent to the Governor, 
and that one of his children should be assassinated. ‘ That,” he 
said, “ would insure the mob being let alone, and, indeed, of official 
aid being given in assailing the Jews.” Bruin remarked that the 
execution of the project would involve some risk, and that it 
was already certain the Government and its officials would not 
interfere until the Jews had been convinced that their lives and 
property could never be secure under the rule of the Empire. 

“We have now,” said Bruin, “to draw for an executioner and a 
watcher for the execution of a Supreme Council decree.” 

He took nine pieces of thick coloured paper from his pocket. 
On one piece he made a cross, and on another piece two crosses. 
Then he folded the pieces of paper so that no one could tell which 
were the marked pieces. He shuffled the papers, put them into a 
bag and shook them, and then the nine men, one after the other, 
drew a paper, wrote his name on it, and gave it to Bruin. 

** He who has drawn the one cross is executioner, and he who 
has drawn the two crosses is watcher.” 

Such is the Nihilist system. He who is chosen by lot to per- 
form any duty is watched by a person who is also drawn by lot ; 
and the executioner does not know the watcher. Generally the 
executioner and watcher are drawn from different circles, a com- 
plete Nihilist circle comprising thirteen members. The execu- 
tioner is aware that all his movements are closely watched, and 
that any neglect of duty will be reported. 

Bruin went to the inner room, and in a few minutes returned 
with a bottle of brandy, which the company drank. 

When Dr. Lund was leaving, Bruin showed him a piece of paper, 
on one side of which was the Doctor’s signature, and on the other 
across. Bruin went out with the Doctor, and as they stood by one 
of the black-flag poles, he said : 

“The decree you have to execute is to effect the destruction of 
the house and the family of Bensohn the Jew. I will see you in 
my disguise of a poor patient, and will tell you the pl: m and what 
you have to do. Good night, or rather, good morning.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A DISTRESSING DILEMMA. 


LADIES who are subject to the weakness of fainting say that the 
coming to is by far the most painful part of the faint. Those who 
have visited lunatic asylums know that the most distressing period 
of madness is often the period of recovery, for frequently the 
restoration of mental health is a slow process. The patient 1s 
stricken with a pitiable tremor. He has become, to some ex- 
tent, conscious of his sad condition. He distrusts those who have 
charge of him, and his dearest relations. He also distrusts him- 
self. Sometimes the restoration to sanity brings the cruel afflic- 
tion of a regret for which there is no balm, and alife-long remorse. 
A woman, who, in her madness, had killed her child, became per- 
fectly sane, and it was heartrending to behold her sorrow, and to 
hear her ery—* Oh, that I were dead or mad again !” 

Dr. Lund felt like a man who had recovered or was recovering 
from madness. He had been since his youth an ardent revo- 
lutionist, and of late years a zealous Nihilist. He had regarded 
assassination and terrorism as the proper, because, as he held, the 
only, means for effecting the revolution that was to make every- 
body contented and happy. For the first time he was called upon 
to take an active part in an outrage against life. He would have 
been shocked if the victims had been Imperial officials, for even a 
Nihilist of the Terrorist section must have some feeling of regret 
in the commission of his first murder. But Dr. Lund had to take 
part, as the executioner, in slaughtering a non-official family, and 
a family, too, with which he had been and still was on terms of inti- 
mate friendship—a family which included the only girl whom he 
had ever loved, and whom he loved with a pure and deep 
devotion. 

Suddenly his eyes were opened to the horrors of the system of 
conspiracy which cares not for the shedding of blood, even of inno- 
cent blood, for the purpose of increasing the terrorism-that em- 
barrasses and paralyzes the Government. 

**T will not do it,” he exclaimed, as he paced his reception-room, 
“and though my life is the penalty, I will do what I can to save 
hers. But I must be discreet and cunning, or I may not save 
her life, even at the cost of my own.” 

Presently his pale face was flushed. 

“To save her that she may be the wife of Laban Menski. 
Be it so. He may love her much, but he cannot love her as 
I do.” 

Later in the day the pretended poor patient came. 

“This is our plan. Podvor will excite special ill-will against Ben- 
sohn. He is already reporting that the Jew is enormously wealthy, 
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and that you know is an offence to the mob. When the ill-will 
ripe, Podvor will persuade the mob to assemble, proceed to 
Bensohn’s house and stone it. You will call at the house in the 
afternoon and leave a parcel which you are to return for in the 
evening. I have ascertained that you visit at Bensohn’s, and there- 
fore your work will be easily done. If you have the opportunity 
of putting the parcel in one of the lower rooms, where it will not 
be seen, you can do so, and that will be better than formally leaving 
it to be called for. The parcel will not be large.” 

“ What will it contain ? ” 

“ Well, Doctor, our rule, as you are aware, is not to give the 
executioner superfluous information. but, as the parcel will need 
some care, I will tell you the contents. A pretty little bomb with 
a nice charge of dynamite, combined with a beautiful clock-work 
apparatus, so that the explosion can be timed to take place about 
four hours after you have called on your friends or patients 
which are they ?” 

“ Both.” 

“That is a pity, because dead patients do not pay. Bensohn 
deserves death. 

“Why?” 


“The decree against him is made by a Council of the Supreme 


Thirteen. - Do you know that Romanes is chief of a Circle of 


Chiefs ? It was on the information given by Bensohn to Goravitch 
that Romanes was arrested, and he would never have been free again 
but for your clever trick.” 

Dr. Lund was surprised, for he had never heard of Mr. Bensohn 
interfering in a political or public matter. Nor, in fact, had Mr. 
Bensohn given the information about Romanes; but Prince Gora- 
vitch, fearing Nihilist revenge, had forged Bensohn’s signature to 
a document on which he declared he had acted. It was a long 
time before the Prince’s trick was discovered, and might for ever 
have remained a secret if the person who wrote the forged docu- 
ment had not spoken of the affair when he could get no more 
money from his noble patron. 

‘“ But,” continued Bruin, ‘‘Bensohn would probably have been 
doomed if he had not given the. information. We must strike a 
blow that will cause renewed terror and disorder, and the destruc- 
tion of the Bensohn family will effect our object. After the Jews 
the nobility will be attacked, and when all the Conservative classes 
are crippled and made the enemies of the Government, we shall 
triumph.” 

There was a strange admixture of enthusiasm and cool devilry 
in the manner of Bruin. The Doctor was composed, but not 
enthusiastic. Perhaps Bruin observed the lack of enthusiasm and 
ascribed it to reluctance to perform the diabolical task. Both 
men were seated, and Bruin rose, put his hands on the Doctor’s 
shoulders, and, with his face quite close to the Doctor’s face, 
spoke in a low but emphatic voice— 
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“The tyrants will say it is cruel, inhuman and devilish to 
slaughter a family. Bah! Have not the lying hypocrites 
slaughtered hundreds of thousands to gratify ambition? Bah! 
What is the slaughter of a family to the torture and death that 


goes on daily in the tyrant’s prisons, and in Siberia, the Romanoff 


Hell? Myriads are tortured and slaughtered that millions may 
be oppressed and a few tyrants live in luxury. We killa few 
to save myriads from torture and death, and that millions may 
have liberty and happiness.’ 

“Yes, Bruin, we are to slaughter the family to strike a blow 
at tyranny.” 

“That is so, dear comrade. I shall see you to-night at the 
hospital. I hope in a few days the work will ‘be done.” 

Then assuming the feeble gait of the poor patient, Bruin went 
away. 

Dr. Lund knew that he was closely watched, that he could not 
call on the Bensohns, or get Mr. Bensohn to call on him without 
the movement being reported to Bruin, who might suspect that 
he, the Doctor, intended to warn the family of the peril. Such a 
suspicion might not only be fatal to the Doctor, but also to the 
family. The difficulty of seeing the Bensohns was, however, 
disposed of by Bruin, who told the Doctor to call frequently at 
Bensohn’s, so that his call on the day of the explosion might not 
attract attention. How closely the movements of the Doctor 
were watched was proved to him the following night, when Bruin 
said to him— 

“ You were nearly two hours at the Bensohns this evening. ‘ 

“T had a game of whist. I have often done so before.” 

‘“‘T have been informed that you are intimate with the family, 
but, now you know the decree that has to be executed, shorter 
visits might be better. ‘The butcher, though he has iron nerves, 
should not fondle the sheep he is about to slaughter.” 

The visit to the imeclaie had been unavailing. The Doctor 
suggested and even urged Mr. Bensohn to leave Kieff for a few 
weeks until the anti-Jewish rioting was over. 

“No, Doctor,” said Mr. Bensohn, “ that would be bad for my 
brethren, who, at this crisis, look to me for aid and guidance. 
And we are in no danger. Prince Goravitch is our defender, 
and he visits us almost daily, so that our enemies may know that he, 
a Prince allied to the Imperial family, is our friend.” 

Dr. Lund waited until he had an opportunity of speaking 
privately to Mr. Bensohn. 

“T must tell you that I have heard, and I have reason to 
believe the statement, that an attack will be made on you and 


your house.” 


“You are very kind, Doctor, but I am not alarmed. Such 
rumours are invented every day, but wise men disregard them. 
The enemy would like me to flee that he might despoil me, and 
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deprive my brethren of a guide and supporter. But I shall not 
fall into the trap. I fear not, for I and mine are innocent, and 
the Lord of Hosts is gracious unto His people Israel in the day of 
their affliction, and will be their tower of defence in the day of peril.” 

Lydia regretted the determination of her father. She did not 
fear Podvor and his mob, but she was harassed by Prince 
Goravitch. He called almost daily, as her father had told Dr. 
Lund, and he never failed to remind her, more by his manner 
than by his words, of his power. By unscrupulous deception and 
intrigue, he persuaded Mr. Bensohn that he was actively and 
successfully engaged in protecting him from danger, and was also 
doing much to prevent the threatened outbreak against the Jews 
in Kieff. Since he imposed upon the father, a shrewd man of 
business, it is no wonder that a girl of sixteen was deceived by 
his false oe Again and again she said to herself—* He is 
my enemy, but he befriends my father and my people, and | 
must bear with the affliction.” 

Rather late in the afternoon, Lydia was in the Low Town, and 
was walking briskly towards her home, when a carriage drove past 
her, stopped, and Prince Goravitch was by her side. 

“How comes it that the Rose of Kieff is in the Podole alone? 
It is not discreet at this time. Enter my carriage. I will drive 
you home.” 

Lydia declined the c carriage, and, wishing the Prince good-day, 
resumed her brisk w: uking. The Prince followed her, and stopped 
her by putting his hand on her arm. 

** You are not ceremonious, my fair friend. Your father might 
think a little more courtesy is due to his protector. But I swear 
you shall not go alone. If you won’t ride, I will walk with you, 
only it must be slow walking, for I have dined.” 

It was apparent that he had been drinking as well as dining, 
for his face was flushed and his movement was unsteady. 

“Take my arm, or I will take yours. The Rose should be a 
little kind to her father’s protector.” 

The position was perplexing and painful for Lydia. She could 
not get rid of her persecutor, and two or three people were staring 
at him. They could not go far before being met by some 
one who knew them, and Lydia was not pleased at the prospect 
of being recognised in the company of the Prince. So when he 
again suggested that they should ride, she assented. It was a 
low-built open carriage, and she pulled down her veil and sat back 
in the corner, as far as she could from the Prince. He gave some 
directions to the driver as they were getting in, and added: 

“Quick, and no stopping, for the lady is impatient.” 

When they had started, the Prince, ‘who was seated by Lydia, 
leant forward with the intent of looking in her face. 

“So thickly veiled, no one can see The Rose. But if I may not 
look at your lovely face, let me hear your sweet voice.’ 
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For the concealment of her face from the gaze of those who 
passed the carriage the thick veil was unnecessary. The sky 
had become clouded, and instead of twilight there was almost 
evening darkness. 

The Prince took her hand, and she withdrew it resentfully. 
Then he changed his manner. He sat away from her, and talked 
about the riots and what could be done to protect the Jews from 
the fury of the mob. 

The speed was slackened, for the carriage was ascending a hill. 
Lydia supposed she was near her home, raised her veil, peered 
into the darkness, and in a moment, exclaimed 

“‘ Stop, the driver has mistaken the road.” 

‘“‘ Patience. We shall be home ina few minutes.’ 

Again Lydia looked forth 

“ We are going from my home.” 

She stood up in the carriage and called to the driver, but he 
did not heed her. The Prince put his arms round her and com- 
pelled her to sit down. 

‘The man only obeys his master. He has made a mistake and 
is taking us to the Goraviteh Villa. I will return with you to 
your father’s in an hour.” 

A cart was crossing the road, and the carriage had for a second 
to stop. Lydia leapt from the carriage and ran rapidly down the 
hill they had just ascended. The driver, occupied with his horses, 
did not know what had occurred. The Prince, with a cry of rage 
and a brutal oath, got out of the carriage, which began to move as 
he did so. He missed the step and fell heavily in the road. This 
Lydia did not know; she continued running as fast as she could 
until she was almost breathless, and even then she walked on 
rapidly. 

When she arrived at the turn of the road that led to her home 
she stood for a few seconds. How could she conceal what had 
happened from her father? If she told him, he would resent it, 
and the consequences might be terrible to him, to her family, and 
even to the Jews of Kieff. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she said. 

Some one stepped up to her and stood before her. 

“1 thought I could not mistake the voice. Has anything 
happened to you ?” 

It was Dr. Lund who addressed her. 

“ Yes, but I cannot tell you now. Will you take me home ?” 

“T hope you have not been attacked. There has been some 
difficulty in the Podole with the Podvor mob. A small shop has 
been nearly wrecked and sacked.” 

“JT cannot tell him?” exclaimed Lydia. 

“What cannot you tell? Be not alarmed—or rather do be 
alarmed, and urge your father to leave this place till peace and order 
are restored. 
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“Doctor, do me a great favour. Let my parents suppose 
that I have walked with you from the Podole. I will explain some 
day, and you will not be sorry for doing as I ask you.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the Doctor. 

He did not speak again till they arrived at the house. He was 
amazed and anxious that Lydia should have something to conceal 
from her parents. 

Mr. Bensohn was not at home, and it was full two hours before 
he appeared. A long two hours to Lydia, who knew of the disturb- 
ance in the Podole. 

“The disturbance is over,” he said, when he came in; “but | 
have heard another item of bad news. The Prince has fallen in 
getting out of his carriage. It will be a misfortune if my friend 
and the friend of my people is seriously hurt.” 

“T must forthwith call on my illustrious patient,” said Dr. 
Lund. “No doubt he has sent for me.” 

When the Doctor shook hands with Lydia he whispered to her, 
“ Be very mindful of my advice about an immediate change 
of air.” 

Lydia was too agitated and alarmed to reply. If the Prince was 
seriously injured would he not in his anger be spiteful to her 
father ? 

“ Ah!” she said, when she was in her room, “ in saving myself I 

may ~wal brought trouble and sorrow on my father and my mother, 
and on our people. Oh, when shall we be delivered from the 
terrible bondage of persecution and peril? Ah, mother, now I 
know what those who hate us can do unto us. I am sick and 
weary with thought. I know not what to do and I must not seek 
counsel even from my father or my mother!” 


CHAPTER IY. 
ONLY A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


PERHAPS in some histories there is very little reality except the 
names and dates. Sometimes in a novel the story is true, though 
the names of persons and places are fictitious. The inquisitive 
reader can easily and surely discover whether the —— has 
been greatly indebted to a real life story. If there are frequent 
and sudden changes from sorrow to joy, and from joy to sorrow, 
the plot of the novel is not an imagination of the author. Those 
sudden changes interfere with the even flow of a story, but they 
are ever incidental to human life. The most fortunate man has to 
endure some heart-sickness, and the most unfortunate man has now 
and then an interval of happiness, hours when hope makes his 
drooping spirit strong and his sad heart joyful. 
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In an old drinking song life is compared to a bumper filled by 
Fate. Always a mingled bumper, the most sweet having a taste of 
bitterness, and the most bitter not being devoid of some sweetness. 
In the worst storm at sea there are minutes when the fury of the 
elements seems to- have subsided ; too often it is only a pause 
that precedes a more dreadful and fatal outburst of the destroying 
tempest. 

For two or three days after the affair with Prince Goravitch 
anxiety and fear played havoc with the health of Lydia. The light 
of her eyes was dimmed, the bloom of youth had disappeared, her 
face was pallid and the bright coral of her lips had become a dull 
and faded red. How rapidly beauty is blurred by the cruel 
finger of care. 

Her secret was very burdensome ; and her concealment, so painful 
to her, might be in vain.. The Prince was severely injured by his 
fall, ana was it not likely that such a man would be revengeful ? 
There was danger of an attack by Podvor and his mob, for her 
father had been insulted and menaced in the street. The accounts 
of the horrible maltreatment of the Jews were terrifying as well as 
heartrending, and thousands of the Israelites in Russia would have 
uttered a soul-felt amen, if they had heard the words of Grand- 
mother Martha, “Oh, mourn not for the dead, but weep for the 
living.” Laban Menski had left Russia and might not return for 
months. When he came back they were to be married; but, alas, 
within a few months—perhaps within a few weeks—she and her 
family might be numbered amongst the victims of the persecution. 

Then the black cloud became a little less dark. Mr. Bensohn 
called at Goravitch Villa, and the Prince assured him that though 
the injury to his knee and ankle might make him a bed prisoner 
for some time to come, he should still be able to serve his friends. 
He sent a special message to Lydia. 

“Tell the Rose of Kieff that if she is married any time within 
the next six months, 1 shall not dance at her wedding ; I shall 
be lame, and, also, when I can move, I must go away to recruit my 
health. But the Rose should not pity me, for I am paying the 
penalty of folly; I had drank too much wine to be master of my 
legs or of my head. I am glad that I alone suffer for my folly— _] 
shall not forget the lesson.” 

When Mr. Bensohn repeated the message to Lydia he added : 

“How grossly the Prince is calumniated !—-there is not a more 
true-hearted man in Russia.” 

Lydia’s opinion about the Prince was unchanged, but the result 
of her father’s visit was very satisfactory to her. The accident 
was not to be avenged on her father, and the Prince would not 
see her. It would be unjust to charge Lydia with inhumanity, 
because she was now glad that the accident had happened. A 
pursued lamb must needs rejoice if the pursuing wolf breaks his 
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After the wrecking and sacking of the Jew’s shop, Podvor and 
his mob were less violent. In civil disturbances a mob after its 
first exploit generally ceases for awhile to be aggressive, for a mob 
is cowardly, and waits to ascertain whether it can indulge its 
brutality with impunity. In Kieff it was supposed that the Jew- 
baiting was over, and that property and life were no longer in 
peril. That was not the opinion of Bruin, the Nihilist, for he said 
to Dr. Lund: 

“We must wait awhile before striking the blow. The mob 
will be ready for another and greater outbreak when it is seen 
that the shop-sacking affair is only formally censured by the 
officials.” 

Lydia was soon in somewhat better health and spirits, and a 


joyous surprise completed her recovery. The family were at the 


evening meal when Laban Menski, who was supposed to be in 
England, entered the room. 

He had heard of the outbreak against the Jews in Kieff, and, 
alarmed for the safety of his betrothed, immediately returned to 
Russia. 

“ How long will you abide with us ?” asked Mr. Bensohn. 

“Not many days,” said Laban; “but let me not go away alone 
let the joy of my heart go with me, that I may be hap ypy, and my 
life blessed.” 

“My son, if Lydia will, let it be so, and may your union be 
blessed and a blessing.” 

Lydia did not refuse compliance with the request of her lover, 
but when the marriage day was fixed she was saddened by the 
thought of leaving her father and her mother. 

Grandmother Martha said to her: 

“Why art thou troubled, and why doth sorrow conflict in thine 
heart with joy? When the maiden is given in marriage it is 
a gift that bringeth instant increase to the giver. The father 
doth not lose a daughter and is blessed with a son, for. the 
husband of the daughter is the son of her father. And the 

maiden remaineth a child rich in the love of her father and of 
her mother, though her heart is enriched and her spirit rejoices 
in the love of her husband.” 

“Grandmother, thy words are blissful ; give me thy blessing.” 

Grandmother Martha put her trembling arms round the neck of 
the girl, who knelt at her feet, and said: 

“‘ Lydia, thou hast been blessed to us, and thou hast thy father’s 
blessing, and such blessing as I may crave for thee be thine. Oh, 
God of Israel, let the heart of thine handmaiden be full of thy 
glory and ——’ 

For a minute Grandmother Martha spoke not, at least not 
audibly, though her lips were moving. She leant forward, bending 
her head over the girl : 

“Oh, God, even in the day of affliction, Thou wilt not forget Thy 
people Israel.” 
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She drew the girl nearer to her and kissed her. 

“ Yes, Lydia, the Red Sea shall be divided and His people shall 
triumph gloriously ; and the weary wandering in the wilderness 
shall not be for ever, and the children of Israel shall enter into 
Canaan, yea, they shall behold the glory of His temple and sing 
the songs of Sion.” 

Laban had come into the room whilst she was speaking, and he 
knelt before her by the side of Lydia, and she kissed him and said: 

“With whatsoever blessing I may bless, that blessing be on 
thine head.” | 

It was the evening before the appointed marriage-day, and 
Laban said to Lydia: 

3eloved, it will be a full hour before our friends assemble. 
ae us have a walk, for the moon and the stars lighten the dark- 
ness of the night.” 

Forth they went, and Leo the dog with them. During the 
greater part of the walk they were silent, for frequently love finds its 
best expression in silence. When they spoke it was not of the 
bliss of the hour, but of the future. The essence of truest joy 
is often the hope it inspires of joy to come. Laban, in the ecstacy 
of his love, said : 

“ Ah, Lydia, time is too brief for love, for love is immortal, and 

STOWS for ever.” 

The talk of the lovers was rather interrupted by the behaviour 
of Leo. He ran forwards and backwards, to the right and to the 
left, and sometimes he growled and sometimes he barked, a quick, 
sharp bark. He ran behind a row of trees, and a man came 
forward. 

“Tf your dog barks at me again, I will stick a knife in him.” 

Lydia called the dog to her side. Laban looked at the man, a 
peasant, who held a lantern before Laban’s face and stared at him. 

“The dog shall not annoy you,” said Laban. 

“ He had better not try it on, or I will knife him, and his Jew 
dog master too.” 

The man walked away, whilst Lydia stooped to caress the dog. 
She could hardly prevent Leo from running after the u man. 

** Be not afraid, my love.” 

“T am not afraid, dear Laban, but it is hard for you to bear 
such insult.” 

“They have stopped their blows, and we can despise their rude 
words.” 

“ But, dear Laban, I can see, even by the moonlight, that you 
are angry.” 

“Then I am foolish, my Lydia. But you know the proverb, 
that even a king may be stung by an insect, and must feel the 
sting !” 

A few relations and friends were at Mr. Bensohn’s, and Lydia 
soon forgot the disagreeable incident of the walk. The party was 
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lively, for after weeks of anxiety and suspense the Jews felt 
assured that the danger was over, and the rejoicing that follows 
depression and despondency is apt to be rather extreme. A 
packet was brought to Mr. Bensohn. It contained a bracelet for 
Lydia from Prince Goravitch, and a note requesting the Rose of 
Kieff to accept the offering, and to wear it on her wedding day. 

“That Lydia shall do,” said Mr. Bensohn, “for the Prince is a 
good friend to her father and our people.” 

Lydia was silent, but she resolved that she would not wear the 
bracelet. 

The company were singing the chorus of a song, when above 
the singing was heard a noise of m: ny voices eet og 

“Some of our poorer friends have come to wish the bride joy,’ 
said Mr. Bensohn. 

He had hardly spoken the words when there was a loud yell 
and a cry of “Beat him! Beat Bensohn the Jew!” 

“ They may yell without attacking us,” said Mr. Bensohn. 
“ But we must be prepared for violence. We can escape from the 
back of the house, if we must flee.” 

“ Out with the Jew dog and his bloodhound !” 
mob, and the yelling was ; louder than before. 

Laban told’ Mr. Bensohn of what had happened during the 
walk. 

‘‘ That is only an excuse for the rioting,” 

“Give us the dog or we will break i 
one of the mob. 

Amid the yelling that greeted the demand for the dog, the 
sound of horses’ fe at was heard. There was some loud talking, 
and after another fearful yell, the mob went away, one of the 
rioters shouting, “ We will return for the Jew dog and his blood- 
hound.” 

The mob had been disturbed by a troop of cavalry. The soldiers 
stopped before the house, and Mr. Bensohn went out and told the 
officer what had happened. 

“You Jews are a cursed nuisance.’ 

Mr. Bensohn did not notice the rudeness, but mentioned the 
menace of the mob to return, and respectfully asked that some of 
the troops might be left for awhile to protect property and life. 

“No. Russian soldiers do not guard Jew dens or dog kennels.” 

As the soldiers rode off they laughed at the re ply of their 
officer. 

The guests, after consultation, agreed to remain for two or three 
hours, because, until the mob had dispersed for the night, it would 
not be safe for a Jew to pass through the streets. If the mob 
returned they could depart from the back of the house, and get to 
their homes unmolested, whilst the rioters were engaged in the 
assault. 
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with spirit are some plums. The room is darkened and the spirit 
is ignited. Presently, when most of the plums have been picked 
out, salt is thrown into the dish, the character of the flame is 
changed, and the faces of the players look livid. 

The faces of the men and women in Mr. Bensohn’s dining-room 
were paleand some ghastly. But there was no element of cowardice 
in their fear, for the Hebrew is brave. Every one knew that not only 
his and her life was imperilled, but also that the lives of those most 
near and dear were menaced. Neither sex nor age is spared by 
the ruthless Russian mob. Women and little children are 
remorselessly tortured and slaughtered. 

About an hour after the departure of the mob, there was a 
knock at the door. Mr. Bensohn went to the entrance and asked 
who knocked. 

“¢ Saul Bernstein.” 

When the young man came in, he was panting, and could hardly 
speak, for he had been running fast. 

“ You bring evil tidings,” s said Mr. Bensohn. 

“Is the mob returning ?” asked one of the guests. 

The young man’s voice was hoarse, and he clenched both his 
fists as he spoke. 

“They have burnt my father’s house, and slain my father. 
And my sister! Oh, God, I cannot speak!” 

“What of your sister ?’ 

Quivering with horror and rage, the young man said: 

“‘ Her fate was worse than de ath, and she is dead, for she could 
not bear the abomination, and she leapt into the river. Revenge! 
revenge! Let us avenge her and my father.” 

“ Revenge is the rightful word!” exclaimed Laban. “ We are 
doomed to death, and let us die like men. Yea, let us avenge 
the abomination that has been inflicted on the daughter of 
Israel !” 


“ Alas!” said Mr. Bensohn. “A deed of vengeance would 


bring greater calamities on our people. We must endure, and 
our only revenge shall be that for all the affliction wherewith - 
are afflicted there shall be no shadow of justification in the sight 
of man or of God.” 

There was another knock at the door, and a minute afterwards 
a woman came into the room, and, as she entered, Mrs. Bensohn 
exclaimed—* Oh, God, it is my cousin Rebecca!” 

A woman without bonnet or cap. No cloak or any outdoor 
covering. Her pale face spotted with blood, and blood on her 
ashy lips. 

Folded in her arms was a boy two or three years old. 

“ Rebecca! Oh, Rebecca! speak to us, speak to us!” cried Mrs. 
Bensohn. 

When the woman attempted to speak, no sound was heard but 
a gurgling noise in her throat. 
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“ Shall not this be avenged ? ” shouted Laban. 
Grandmother Martha stood up, and raised her hands, and said : 


“Yea, Laban, the God of Israel will avenge the affliction of 4 
His people. Behold, He will make inquisition for the blood of F 
the innocent. His curse shall be upon this land, and He will 
plague the generation that hath done this wickedness, and will ° 
visit the sin upon their children and their children’s children ; Fl 


and all the nations shall behold the vengeance of the Lord our 
God, and shall say : The God of Israel hath seen the affliction of 
His people, and His wrath is upon their enemies. As my son 
hath spoken, so let it be. We are few, and must endure, but the 
Lord of Hosts is our Avenger.” 

It was wonderful with what power the venerable woman spoke. 
All the weakness of old age was gone. Her voice, generally feeble, 
was firm as the voice of the Hebrew prophet when he re buked : 
king, and declared the judgment of the Almighty. 

The men covered their heads, and Mr. Bensohn said 

*‘ Lord of Hosts, hear our prayer, and avenge the abominations 
with which Thy people are afflicted. Oh, God, support us in the i 
hour of darkness and peril, and deliver us from our enemies.” ; 

Rebecca was sitting on the floor, holding her boy close to her 
bosom, and kissing him. 

Mrs. Bensohn, kneeling beside her, said— 

“ Rebecca, is the boy hurt ?” 

The child was dead, having been slain by a blow on the head. 

Blood was still trickling from the wound, and the blood on the 
pallid face, and on the ashy lips ofthe woman, was the blood of her 
murdered child. 








JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


(To be continued 


MARCH. 





THANK God that March is here, 
The winter slain at last, 
His reign of darkness past. 
Blow loud thou shrill north blast 
Till all the sky be clear ; 
For the blast is of life, not death 
And cool and deliciously sweet 
Is her fragrant and life-giving breath, 
And a song is the sound of her feet. 
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MARCH. 


Thank God for cool, glad sun, 
For birds that build and pair. 
Though all the woods be bare 
And stormed by violent air, 
We know good work be oun. 
We know that when April finds us, 
We shall find in the woods one day 
Delicate lives to remind us 
Of the hearts that were pure as they. 


I seemed to see March stand, 
A little ere the night, 
In _ of blown light ; 
And glad she was to sight 
And flowers were in her hand. 
And she cried to the earth to rejoice, 
For the time of her sorrow was done, 
And I knew at the sound of her voice, 
Earth laughed and was fain of the sun. 


Oh, summer nights are fair, 
When longing spirits yearn 
To some far good, and learn 
The peace of stars, and turn 
To refuges of prayer ; 
And splendid the full mid-noon is, 
A rapture and revel of light ; 
And gentle the time when the moon is 
Just verging out into the night. 


And fair, and sweet and cool, 
With little winds and showers, 
And fragrance of wet flowers, 
The early day-break hours 

Most chaste ly beautiful ; 

And March is the day-t —_— season, 
If June be the noon of the year, 

So I sing, and count it not treason 
To say she is hardly less dear. 
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BLOSSIE. 


SHE is like an apple blossom 
Or a wild rose, fresh and fair, 
And all the missing sunbeams 
Have hidden in her hair. 


Her smile comes rippling, gleaming, 
Lighting up her fair, sweet face, 

As a sunbeam in the winter 
Glorifies a silent place. 
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Her eyes, in mischief glancing, 
Have caught the sky’s sweet hue; 
And in their merry dancing 
Refiect celestial blue. 


Her heart is true and tender 

And her voice is clear and sweet, 
And a brighter little maiden 

You will find it hard to meet. 
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TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. having | ase t copyright of Time, the .Magazine will 
tuture be issued at their Offices > i rie Work will be printed In a superior 
he literary matter wi f a high class. The following list of Contributors 
the names of numerous ll-known Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social 
Kssavists, and Writers of Jewr dk 


List of Authors who have cout, ted to Time, and New Contributors (*) whose 
Stories and Papers appear ut Sortheoming Numbers. 
FRANK ABELL. James M‘Crea. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. Mary Mark-Lemon. 


liWeOPHILE MARZIALS. 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


J. ASHBY-S TERRY. 

*EpWARD BRADBURY. 
BernarD Henry Becker. Vrs. Fenwick MILLER. 
brev Harte. {nan Mute. 

Caprarn Cyprian Driver, R.A. LD. Curistre Murray. 
Vins. NEWMAN. 

*Harrier PALMER. 


Oscar BROWNING, 
F.C. BurRNAND. 


*k. CLARKE. J. E. Panton. 
*H, SAVILE CLARKE. EK. J. Resp, C.B., M.P. 


Caprarin Artnur COLLIns. 5. 
Durron Cook. *\Mrs. J. H. Rippenn. 
W. L. Courtney. 
Surceon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 
* ETHEL COXON, Rank Lygs SCUDAMORE. 
* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, C.S.S. 


) 


GEorGE Kt. Sis. 


RENNELL Ropp. 
‘H. Scuutz-WILson. 


Saran DoupNey. 
«Vrs. M. Dovuauas. 
*CATHERINE Drew. 
T. H. 8. Escorr. *(. BDarnerr SMIru. 

\rex. Cuas. Ewan, F.S.A. *J. STANLEY. 
*W. W. Fenn. J. W. STEEL. 

(RCHIBALD ForRBEs. ‘Berroa THOMAS. 
‘R. E. FRANCILLON. H. D. Tratn. 

W.S. GItBpert. *(JODFREY ‘TURNER. 

Joun B. Goven. Henrt Van LAun. 
*Maria J. Greer. ; VioLtetT FANE. 
*E. C. GrenvitLe-Murray. Sir Jutius Voger, K.C.M.G. 

LapY VIOLET GREVILLE. *Ernest W &RREN. 

Mason Artrivur GrirFiris. Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

PASCHAL GROUSSET. Oscar WILDE. 

Rey. H. R. Hawets. Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
*I1eLEN ZIMMERN. 

\urnuor or “* GAMEKEEPER AT Home.” 
Auruors or “ Reapy-Mongey Mortizoy.” 


JULIAN Hawrnorne. 
“CHARLES Hervey. 
REV. Canon Houp. 


Joun HoLuIna@sueap. Auruor or “ Rormery SELFerT, Q.C.” 
*HarrRierre Kaye. *Ayruor or “ CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” AND 
Rueur Hoy. E. H. Kwarcusuii-Hvcessen, ‘ HAROLD SAXON.” 
M.P. *\ urnor or “A Frencu Heiress IN HER OWN 

Lrevt-Cotonen W. W. Knottys. CuATEAU.” 

Joun Laruam, F.S.A. *\uruor or “Gerorge Geitn” AND “THE 
Hon. Geratp LASCELLES. Mystery In PALACE GARDENS.” 
*Henry 8S. Lerau. *Auyrnor or “Proup Maistre” anv “ Tue 


VioLin PLAYER.” 
*Aurnor or “ My Morner’s Diamonps.” 
*A yrnor or “ Tue PALeErre AND THE PEN.” 


W. S. Linty. 

Lavy Linpsay (or Baucarnrgs). 
Sir Covrrs Liypsay. 

Justin M‘Carruy, M.P. 
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* Avruor or “‘Srpe-Liauts on EnGuisu Socrery.” 









































































TIME ADVERTISER. 





ON THE 26TE OCTOBER 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


“MY DARLING'S RANSOM,” | 


BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR 1881, 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 1881. 


est se arene 7 re ; 





CONTENTS: 
MERELY PRAYERS (continued). Dy Erxest Witnine. 
THE ENGLISH OF AMERICA. by Atrayy pve Fornianeur. 
MR. FITZGERALD’S MARRIAGE. by Jean Mippviemass. 
PROCRASTINATION. By Susan K. Puituirs. 
OUT AT SEA. By Barpsara Dempster. 
THE ART OF TRAVELLING. Ly Mrs. Avo.pne-Smirz. 
A HAPPY FAMILY. By Hexry 8. Leicu. 
EVA DALTON’S REVENGE. By Rk. Wocan MacDonye t. 
A STRANGE SHOT. By Arruur ‘I. Pasx. 
STRAWBERRY LEAVES (continued). By Ricuarp Dow tine. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
7, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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BEEF TEAVEAL,@ 
= -MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; ‘ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. 
ELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 


















CN YORESHIPE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 


)| i LITTLE STANHOPE ST. MAYFAIR, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS | 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEFF— Alamocde, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &e. 

VEAT.—Tendons, Cutlets. Frieandean, Currv, &e. 

MUTTON— Roasted, Voiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &e. 

CHICK EN—Curry. Chicken and Riee, Chicken Broth, 

LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &e. 

ENTREES -S:almi Pheasant. Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Currv of Rabhit, &e. 


TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 
CAUTION!-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACII CAST’ BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®& 





UNDIK, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENTINE, 
ce, 


LONDON, W. 
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AN EXCELLENT J 
RELISH FOR ALL Ky, A 

KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, \ WRU 

FISH,ENTREES &e: 
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DIAMONDS. 





MR. STREETER, 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, 
BOND STREET, LONDON; 


AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


GAPPHIRES. 
CATSEYE S. 


OPALS. 


IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER:. 


One Standard of Gold only used—18 Carat. 


The Enlargement, Alterations, and Re-decorations being now completed, your 
Patronage is respectfully solicited for 


F,MERALDS. 





PEARLS. 








ENLARGED. 


HOME COMFORTS. 





The Court Journal says: * Each house contains suites of fine large ar furnished, 


and replete with all the comforts of a private dwelling.” 


WINES.— Special tulvantages are offered in respect to Wines, whic! an e purcha3zed at the Cellars, 
95, Regent-street, at Merchant's price, payivg in the Hotel a small c iarge for cor 


TARIFF forwarded. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 


Are entirely free from SMELL. 
Are not POISONOUS. 


_ 





sg 
2 
RO 
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Are manufactured without PTIOS- 
PHORUS., 

Are perfectly harmless to the 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 


Are not liable to Sp 
tion. 


OPERA- 


mtaneous Combus- 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 








Light only on the Box. 


re & ©. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres and Wall 
41 Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps. Orna- 
| mental Glass (English and Foreign). China Vases. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services in Minton’s 
and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 











BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 


- 





LONDON : Showrooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF INTERESTING AND AMUSING LITERATURE. 
OCTOBER 1881. 
! ( ONTENTS. 
In A ParIstIAN GAOL: A HOLIDAY EXPERIENCE (IN THREE 
PARTS). By FE. ©. Grenville-Murray. = Illustrated by 
Faustin  . ; 5 j' , . ‘ ; l 
CHINESE CRAM. By Herbert A. Giles uae ete 20 
. SLUE, BLACK, AND Brown. By b. Montgomerie Ranking .. 33 


GETTING Back Into Harness. By Frederick Arnold. Jllus- 


\ ROR a6 OHM 


trated by Alfred Bryan : ‘ ; : F , o4 
. Two RuraL Deans. By W. W. Fenn, Author of “The 
i Palette and the Pen.” . é ‘ : : . 44 
Mr. Bonria’s Protkar: A MusicaL Romance. By Reginald 
Barnett . , , ; : ‘ ; 52 
JoHN’s Birp: A Story or “ PARTRIDGE Day.” By M. Douglas 66 
Two Days IN Iona. By George Barnett Smith . . ~» 69 
AT Home. By a Lightning Tourist . ‘ , ‘ , 74 
. CHATS ON COUNTIES—RADNORSHIRE. By J. Hutchinson . ae 
COUPLETS FROM HEINE. By F. H. Whymper . . ; 80 
THE Man AND His Monkey. By Hugh C. Davidson . .) 


SoPHY ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. By Violet Fane, 
author of “Denzil Place,” “The Edwin and Angelina 
Papers,” &c., &c. , ; : 5. e8 

Book the Third :—Chaps. XXXI. XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIV. XXXV. XXXVI. 


Ovr TaBLE D’Horr. By Rennell Rodd . : : : 116 





The first Five Volumes of Timn, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 72. €d. each, 


NONE T Syperee gee 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rizhts reserved.|} 








PRINTED BY KELLY & CO., LITTLE QUEFKN ST. W.C., & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMCS. 
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Cadbury’ S 2, 


44 Te is often asked,‘ Why does my doctor REFRESHING 
recommend Cadbury's Cocoa essence ¢’ 

The reason is, that being absolutely genuine, 

and concentrated by the removal of the super- 

fluous fat, it contains FOUR ) 

TIMES THE AMOUNT 


OF NITROGENOUS OR 


FLESH-FORMING CON- 
STITUENTS than the average 
an other Cocoas which are mixed 
with sugar and starch.” 


























See papers in the “Lancet” by Dr. Murrell, 

Dr. Kinger, Dr. Lush, and C. Bader, Esq., tor the 

recurt of numerous cases.of severe Reuralgic pain 

removed by 1.e use of Tonga. Irom these we cite the 

following bref extracts: — *‘A girl aged 18, suffered from 

toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in 

front and behind the ear. Haifa drachm cured the neuralgia 

in twenty-four hours.” —‘: W. H—, aged 31, had been suffering 

from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days. The r-euralgie 

ains darting over the lower eyelid, the cheek, the upper lip, and 

side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in 

a very decayed condition. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the 
fourth dose. Tonga is an entirely new drug, and, unlike opium and other 
auvdynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerves without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles 
at 4/6 & lls. each. Of all chemists and of the sole consignees aud wanufacturers 


ASTER TEES 








THE MAGIC CLEANSER. 


The Family Wash without the misery of a steamy house. Cannot injure the 
‘| most «delicate fabric. Is pleasant in use, and THE BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
1) vosee oe PURPOSES. A Lady writes to the Queen, July 24, 1880: “I find it saves time and 
a wets =6oraterial, as the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling. I wish to recommend 
Mu) it to every housewife. Its cleansing properties far exceed anything L ever hoped 
to use, and the economy in time and coal is well worth while.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 


JAMES SINCLAIR, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


a Oj ial Beware of Common Imitations 


‘of the ‘DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured 
from cheap materials) resembling the ‘‘ DOME” 


in shape but Nor IN QuaLity. ‘These are scmee 
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(GOLD MEDAL Waenscs. 


and it is manufactured onty sy E. JAMES & 
SONS. Purchasers should see that the words | 
“JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” ap- 
pear on every block. Noother is genuine. 


RS &c | 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of TIME should reach the Advertisement 
. Office, 51 Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 
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LADIES’ BELTS Directions for Self-measurement and Price 
+ 


post-free. SALMON, ODY & Co., Pat: 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Self-adjusting Truss Makers to her Majesty's 


_ 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES. Army and Navy, 292 STRAND, London, Estab- 





i MADE TO ANY SIZE. lished 1806.—Female in attendance. 
RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 
: flowers with his patent Myrogene.—White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, 
‘White Rose, Malvetta, Rose Laurel, &c. The Sarah Bernhardt Bouquet ( with 
: Autograph). All from 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious 
2s. 6d., and 5s. 
: RIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, « fragrant powder, producing , 
; ‘ by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying “ 
f and health-giving emanations of the Pine and toy trees. Price 1s., by post 
15 stamps.— EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H., the age ess of Wales, 96, Strand, 





128, Regent-st., & 24, Cornhill, London; & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 





CHARLES CODD’S 


ORANGE CHAMPAGNE 


Is made simply from Oranges. Itis alight and wholesome tonic, and, being free from chemicals as well 
spirit, it is the purest and best of the non-alcoholic drinks. Price, in large Champagne Bottles, 7s. per doze ; 
in small, 4s. Bottles charged 2s., and same allowed when returned. 


CHAS. CODD & Co., 79 Copenhagen Street, London. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants. 


BAL DYESS, GREY, & — HAIR, OH, MY POOR CORN! 


THE CRY OF THOUSANDS. 


BOND'S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 


Gives immediate r 
lief from pain, and in 
a few days entirel) “ah 
removes Bunions, : 
Corns, Warts, Chil- 
blains, Swellings, 
Burns,. Blisters, &c 
See Press Opinions. 
Use no other. Plais- 
ters entirely super- 
seded. 

The Genuine in 
Pink Wrappers, ani 
bear the Government 
Stamp. Sold by all 
Chemists 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box, 01 

—— sent post free. ls. 3d. 

Ha! Ha! You should use and 2s. lld. by th 
kK. BOND’S CORN CURE Proprietor, 
K, 


BOND, 330, High Holborn, » tae Inn, London. 











I must try Howard. This is the Result. 
Hair, Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustachios forced 

to grow, and scanty partings, hair falling off, and 

Baldness cured in a few weeks by usmg HOWARD'S 

Miraculous Never-failing Formula, whch can be used 

with confide nce after every other remedy has failed, In- 

valuable to Ladies and Children for strengthening, pro- 

moting the growth, and restoring grey and faded hair to 

its natural colour. Perfectly harmless. Only one trial 

necessary to ensure success. Free from observation and 

| 








post paid, 15 stamps, NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS— 


DANIEL+HOWARD, 328y, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 














AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMENY For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES, If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck oak Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, et 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 
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10, Adam-street,W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC 

GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 

Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 

Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children. 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


with the excess of Fat extracted. Mack 


> 
Ans 
Cans, 


digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3%., 5s. 6d. &c. 


BILLIARD BALLS, 
Chalks, Cues, and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory Works, 
it - High Street, London, W.C. 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Old 
Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covered. 
Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE’S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOARDS. 















LETTERS 
PATENT. 





For Measurement : 
CIRCUMFERENCE OF ABDOMEN AND HIPS. 


_— racy ry % TrT 

BAILE S PATENT ABDO- 
MINAL BELTS. Highly commended by all the 
Medical Papers. Several hundred unsolicited Tes- 
timoni4ls have been received from Medical Men 
and others. Uudoubtedly the greatest improve- 
ment ever effected. The hips are free. ** Cannot 
shift or ruck up. Self-adjusting. Prices: 45s., 
35s., 258. Address, the Superintendent, Ladies’ 
Department. 


mi recy Pa “a ry? * 2 - 
BAILEY S ELASTIC STOCK- 
’ INGS.—Accurately fitted, upon which the uti'ity 

of these articles entirely depends. Strong, light, 
and porous. Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d.; Silk, 7s. 6d., 10s.6d. 
l4s. 6d., 178. 6d. evach. For measurement send 
the circumferences at calf, ankle, and instep 








ma] rc’ y Toy ‘ nl ’ 

};AILEY'S TRUSSES. 

Covered in Gum elastic, indestructible, perfectly 
impervious, and very cheap ; suitable for Intents 
or the Bath. (The uecessity of wearing a Truss, 
especially in a warm bath, is not generally under- 
stood ) Trusses with or without svrings. Every 
known description manutactured on the premises. 
Trusses repaired and recovered. The most difficult 
cases are courte !. Catalognes free. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST- 
EXPANDING. BRACES. Iuvalvable for grow- 
ing children. Price 12s. 6d. State age. Lllus- 
trated Price-list Catulogfe tree. 

W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 (late 16) Oxford-street, 

Six doors from Hanway-street. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIR K BEC K BAN K, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers. and Interest all 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayabie on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, M 
31st March, 1880. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 

Apply at the 


a0 } 
wed on the 


Purchase 
t 


mediate Possession and no Rent to ray. 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet. with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF I, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. and 2s. od. 
per hox. a 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


. cat 


CLARKES 





WORLD FAMED 


on 


’ 
t 
1 
f 





all impurities from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 


of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
of Testimonials from all parts. In 

cases of 


: bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in , 
B | 0) t p) Vi XT tT R [: six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
meni aad ll y Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(Late F. J. Cuarkxe), LINCOLN. 
































































TIME: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 


Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine wi 


in future be issued at their Offices, as above The Work will be printed in a super 
manner, and the literary matter will be of a high class. The following list of Contributors 
embraces the names of numerous well-known Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social 


Essayists, and Writers of Jewx d Esprit. 


List of Authors who have contributed to Time, and New Contributors (*) whose 


Stories and Pape uS 7 dl appear ti Sorthcoming Numbers. 
*F RANK ABELL. Mary Marx-Lemon. 
*F REDERICK ARNOLD. THEeorprniLE MArzZIALS. 
*J. AsuBy-STERRY. JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
*Epwarp BrapBury. Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 
Bernarp Henry Becker. *\ LAN Murr. 
Brer Harve. 1). Curistrge Murray. 
Caprain Cyprian Briper, R.A. Mins. NEWMAN. 
Oscar BrRownina. *Harriet PALMER. 
F. C. Burnanp. J. E. Panton. 
*E, CLARKE. E. J. Regp, C.B., M.P. 
*H. Savitre CLARKE. S. W. REEvEs. 
CAPTAIN ARTHUR COLLINS. *\rs. J. H. Rippe... 
Durron Cook. *RENNELL Ropp. 
W. L. Courtney. *H. Scnutz-WILson. 
*Surceon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. Frank lygs SCUDAMORE. 
*ETrHeL Coxon. *FRrank SEAFIELD. 
Saran DoupDNEY. J. W. Suerer, C.S.S. 
‘CATHERINE Drew. GEorGE R. Sims. 
T. H. 8S. Escorr. *(G. BARNETT SMITH. 
Avex. Cas. Ewaup, F.S.A. *J. STANLEY. 
*W. W. Fenn. J. W. STEEL. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. *Berrnua THomas, 
*R. E. FRANCILLON. H. D. Train. 
W.S. GILBerrT. *(opFREY TURNER. 
Joun B. Goven. Henri Van Laun. 
*Maria J. GREER. VioLetT FANE. 
*E. C. Grenvitte-Mourray. Sir Junius Voeer, K.C.M.G. 
Lapy VioLer GREVILLE. *Ernest WARREN. 
Mayor Artuur Grirrirus. Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 
PascuAL GROUSSET. Oscar WILDE. 
Rey. H. R. Hawets. Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
JULIAN Hawrnorne, *HELEN ZIMMERN. 
*CHARLES HERVEY. Avuruor or “ GAMEKEEPER AT Home.” 
Rey. Canon Hour. Avutuors or “ Reapy-Monry Morrrsoy.” 
Joun HoLiineasnueaD. Avruor or “ Rotrneky SELFert, Q.C.” 
*Harrierre Kaye. *\vyrnor or “CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” AND 
Rtiaurt Hon. E. H. Kwarcusuri-Hvuaessen, “ Harotp Saxon.” 
M.P. *Aurnor or “A Frencn Herress IN HER OWN 
Lirut-Cotone, W. W. Kno.tys. CHATEAU.” 
Joun Laruam, F.S.A. *Avurnor or “Gegorce GeiTH” AND “ THE 
Hon. Geratp LAscELLEs. Mysrery 1n Pauacs GARDENS.” 
*Henry S. Leiau. | *Aurnor or “Proup Maistre” anp “ Tun 
W. 58. Lintxy. VIOLIN PLAYER.” 
Lapy Linpsay (or BaLcarrgs). *AuTuor or “ My Moruer’s D1amonps.” 
Sir Courrs Liypsay. *Ayrnor or ‘Tue PALETTE AND THE PEN.” 
Justis M‘Carrny, M.P. | * Auvrnor or “ Sipe-Liguts on EnGuisu Socrery.” 


James M‘Crea. 
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NOW READY, Price One Shilling. 


iON DONVSOC TE TS 
r @ » ” ad 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
A SocraL FamLuRE REDEEMED. With an Illustration by A. C. Corbould. 
FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS: 
THE PEASES OF DARLINGTON. 

AN Empty HOo.Lster: A Prairie Adventure. 

THE PARIS OBSERVATORY. 

THE REMARKABLE STORY OF JOHN OSBORNE, who was a Buccaneer.and died a 
fashionable Physician in London. With an Illustration by John 
Procter. 

THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of ‘The Mystery 
in Palace Gardens,’ &c. 

Chap. XXXI. The Fair Effie. 
XXXII. Mr. M‘Cullagh is amazed. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

How BROOKE BECAME A FELLOW-CRAFTSMAN. 

CALCRAFT—A TROOPER. By the Author of ‘A Regimental Martyr.’ 





ON LORD MAYOR'S DAY will be published, price One Shilling, 
containing Seven Stories for the Season, illustrated by various Artists, 


Che Extra Christmas BWharniber 


LONDON SOCIETY 


CONTENTS: 


OnLy TEN MinuTES; or What my Dream told Me. With an Illustration 
by W. H. Overend. 

THE GULLY OF BLUEMANSDYKE. A true Colonial Story. With an Illus- 
tration by D. H. Friston. 

A YULE-TIDE ParRopy. 

My Ktna’s Cross ADVENTURE. 

Mr. LanG.ey’s AunT. With an Illustration by Hal Ludlow. 

A CHRISTMAS-Box. 

THAT LITTLE SQquaRE Box. With an Illustration by D. H. Friston. 

JACK’S WIFE. With an Illustration by Adelaide Claxton. 

THE WELCOME GUEST. 

His CuristMas Rose. With an Illustration by Harriet Bennett. 

A PILGRIM’s PROGREsS. 

OFFICE: 22 EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


And of all Booksellers and Newsagents at Home and Abroad. 







[All rights reserved.| 
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CONCENTRATES 
—~ BEEF TEA,VEAL, Z) * 
‘MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT — 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. 





fee<| PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS |p 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 
BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, " Stewed, Fillets, 


Roasted, &c. 
VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 
MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 
Cutlets, &c. 
CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 
LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &e. 
ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
: TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &e. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASH BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


> 
%| i, LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 











—— RELISH FOR ALL 25 
KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, § 
FISH, ENTREES, &C: 
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Diswoxns. HR, STREETER, 


ES. 
- eh aermel . | DIAMOND MERCHANT 
CATSEYES. — BOND STREET, LONDON: 





OPALS. | COLOMBO, CEYLON. 

FIMERALDS. IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 

PEARLS. One Standard of Gold only used—18 Carat. 








** Luxurious ” (TOILET SOAP) ** Efficacious,” 


IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE 
a USED _. FOR A QU ARTE R — A CENTURY. 
ommended by the entire Me aul Faculty. 
” In- our hands it h proved n effective in Skin 
Diseases.””— Lancet. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
DISINFECTING SOAP. 


To .be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors 
in Tablets of 6d. and ls, each. 


Proprietors:—W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK. 








Beware of Imitations, and avoid Black 
Tar Soap, as it is only made from, retuse, 


“Tt is the only true Antiseptic Soap.”— 


British Medical Journal. 
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EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 


NT & Are entirely free from SM ELL. 
\ Are not POISONOUS. 
¥ b. 

=> 








Are manufactured without PHOS- 

PHORUS. 
te wees al Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
a TIVES EMPLOYED. 


as. Are very Damp Proof. 
Are not liable to Spontaneous C'ombus- 


tion. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Licht only on the Box. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres and Wall 
Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps. Orna- 
mental Glass (English and Foreign). China Vases. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services in Minton’s 
and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM: Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 


LONDON: Showrooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF INTERESTING AND AMUSING LITERATURE. 


NOVEMBER 1881. 


CONTENTS. 


ALLERTON Towers: A Novet. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Dennis Donne,” “ Played Out,” 
“Eyre of Blendon,” &e. (With an Illustration) . 


Chapter I.—Mrs. Heatherley’s Garden Party. 
* II.—The Bishop’s Daughter. 


- IiI.—* I shall never forget you ; never! ” 
A Star-DREAM. By Rennell Rodd . : : : ‘ 
Musicians aNp Music. »y E. Dixon . é 
A GREY Day. By Philip Bourke Marston : ‘ 


How Scotch WuHiIsky Is Mapr. By Edward Bradbury 
FRENCH PoLICE REVELATIONS. By E. 8S. Delamere . 


THE WHITE ALPINE Rose: A Prima Donna’s Story. (With 
an Illustration) ’ ' , " é ; 
SoME HAUNTED Houses IN FLEET STREET. By A. H. Wall 
No. 1.—The Cock Tavern. 
IN A PENDRAGON : : : , : . ‘ 
SoLE Heirs. By J. Mew . ; : . ‘ 


SopHY ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A SavaGE. By Violet Fane, 


author of “Denzil Place.” “The Edwin and Angelina 


Papers,” &e., &e.. . : . . . ° ° 
Book the Third:—Chaps. XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVIII. 
THE RIFT WITHIN THE LuTE-CANINE. By E. M. Lynch , 
A Rattway Romance. By H. Savile Clarke . : . 


“PrrsIcos ODI”  . 


s ° o . ~ . 


FRANCE IN THE East (III). By Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B. 


12] 


142 
143 
155 
156 
164 


184 


189 
196 


The first Five Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 


nner . ees J LAARAS 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved. ] 
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Cadbury's 


ce as 7s ofte tT] asked Why does MY doctor 
TCCOVR,I vend ( ‘adInu Y s Cocoa essence ! 
The reason is. that being absolute ly genuine 


and concentrated by the ‘removal of the su per= () CO”, 
Jluous fat, it contains FOUR 

TIMES THE AMOUNT 

OF NITROGENOUS OR 
FLESH-FORMING CON- TS 


STITUENTS than the average 
an othe Cocoas u hic h ATC 7HUUCE uh 
with sugar and starch. 
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British Manufactures ver. 
Foreign Imports. 





Pure E c Stap ‘ in Serges, Tw 
and Homespuns, woven by experienced Britis 
Workmen, tor Ladies’, ¢ hildren’s, and Ge 
men’s Dres 

\ \ . iprovement hav 

t t t i Hnish of s tT 
Ser? KS and fancy pa 
che Browns, Pri 8 Oo 
Cla I I kK Pale Blt Rul s 
tri ble as tl ricd-re 
Na I V I imriy 
aut 2] are proachet 
Be D . a Gener Usefu 
r} N I ! Be compiled and re 

ate nt Po State whether 
I cies r ¢ Y 
P r n ba pe yar Ar engt) 
parcels alx Os i 
R s n | “ ind W 
i's t Glasg« Dub a 


Cork, and W itertord. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, 








USE 


ONLY 





JAMES SINCLAIR, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


No Agents. PLYVOUTH. Sole Factors. e. 


SINCLAIR'S Ad. 


THE MAGIC CLEANSER. 


The Family Wash without the misery of a steamy house. Cannot injure the 
most delicate fabric. Is pleasant in use, and THE BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. A Lady writes to the Queen, July 24, 1880: “I find it saves time an 
material, as the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling. I wish to recommen 
it to every housewife. Its cleansing properties far exceed anything I ever hope 
to use, and the economy in time and coal is well worth while.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 
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of the “DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured 
from cheap materials) resembling the ‘‘DOME” 
in shape but Nor In QuaLity. These are some- 
times offered because they afford a LARGER PROFIT. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured onty By E. JAMES & 
SONS. Purchasers should see that the words 
“JAMES” and our Trade Mark ““DOME” ap- 
pear on every block. No other is genuine, 


SOLD BY CROCERS & 





























































TIME ADVERTISER. DecemBer, 1881, 


Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of Time should reach the Advertisement 
Office, 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 











LADIES’ BELTS. Directions for Self-measurement and Price 


| post-free SALMON, ODY & Co., Patent 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Self-adjusting Truss- Makers to her Majesty's 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES. | Army and Navy, 292 STRAND, London, Estab- 


MADE TO ANY SIZE. lished 1806.—-Female in attendance. 





RIMMEL’S NEW -SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 

flowers with his. patent Myrogene.—White Heliotrope, White Pink, White Lilac, 

White Rose, Malvetta, Rose Laurel, &c. The Sarah Bernhardt Bouquet ( with 
Autograph). All from 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious 
ls., 28. 6d., and 5s, 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, « fragrant powder, producing 


by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying 
and health-giving emanations of the Pine and Eucalyptus trees. Price 1s.. by post 
15 stamps. EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, 
128, Regent-st., & 24, Cornhill, London; & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 








CHARLES CODD’S 


ORANGE CHAMPAGNE 


Is made simply from Oranges, It is a light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from chemicals as wel] 
spirit, it is the purest and best of the non-alcoholic drinks. Price, in large Champagne Bottles, 7s. per dozen ; 
in small, 4s, Bottles charged 2s., and same allowed when returned. 


CHAS. CODD & Co., 79 Copenhagen Street, London. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants. 


BALDNESS, GREY, & FADED HAIR. | OH, MY POOR CORN! 


THE CRY OF THOUSANDS. 


BOND’S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 





* “ee >. 








Gives immediate 1 
lief from pain, and i 
a few days entirely 





removes sunions 
Corns, Waris, Chil 
blains, Swellings 





Burns, Blisters, &<« 
See Press Opinions 
Use no other. Plais- 
ters entirely super- 
seded, 

The Genuine in 
Pink Wrappers, and 
bear the Government 
Stamp. Sold by all 
Chemists ls. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box, @ 
sent post free, 1s: 20 


\\ S 


J must try Howard. This is the Result. 


Hair, Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Movstachios forced | 
to grow, and scanty partings, hair falling off, and 
Baldness cured in-a few weeks by using HOWARDS 
Miraculous Never-failing Formula, wh'ch can be used 
With confid: nce atter every other remedy has failed. In- 
valuable to Lad esand Children for strengthening, pro- | 
moting the growth, and restoring grey and fadedhairto | 
its natural colour. Perfectly harmless. Only ene tral — | 


necessary toensuresnecess. Free from observationand | a! Ha! You shonid use and 2s. 11d. by 
post paid, 15 stamps, NOTE NAME AND ADDRKESS— —§ kK, BOND'S CORN CURE. Proprictor, 
DANIEL HOWARD, 328y, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. | K. BOND, $30, High Holborn, Gray’s Inn, London 





THIS FAMOUS 


OVI FAMILY MEDICINE 








Is a Ccrtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLO°D; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unecualled in Complaints incidental to Females, 
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H. SCHWEITZER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA_ 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritiovs, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children. 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam-street, W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocvlate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3%., 5s. 6d. &e. 


[3ILLIARD BALLS, | 
Chalks, Cues, and Tips, at | 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory Works, | 
11, High Street, London, W.C, | 
( heapest house in the trade for | 
Billiard - table requisites and | 
} 

| 

| 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Aecounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
— and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 

Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
LETTERS | and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
PATENT. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 


Ivory Goods in general. Old 

Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covered. 

Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR H''PE’S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOAWDs, 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
he Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


For Measurement : HOW TO PURCHASE A_ HOUSE 


CIRCUMFERENCE OF ABDOMEN AND HIPS. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im. 


B+ ILEYS PATENT ABDO- mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
MINAL BELTS. Highly commended by all the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

ical Papers. Several hundred unsolicited Tes- ° ot y - —_ hy . 

timonials Shee been received from Medical Men H OW TO PU RCHASE A PL( yI OF 


and others. Undoubt-dly the greatest improve- y TIVE Ss IGS PE IT 
ment ever effected. The hips are free, “ antes LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 








shift or ruck up. Self-adjasting. Prices: 45s., with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
350., 258. Address, the Superintendent, Ladics’ Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the DInK- 
Department. BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIRTY. 

BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCK- A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
INGS.—Accurately fitt-d, upon which the utility FRANCIS RAVENSCROF I, Manager. 
of these articles entirely depends, Strong, light, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


and porous. Cotton, 5s., 6«. 6d.; Silk, 7a. 6d., 10s.6d. 





l4s. 6d., 178. 6d. each. For measurement send 


ameys trusses. || BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


Covered in Gum elastic, indestructible, 


impervious, and very cheap; suitable for Infente THE GREAT REMEDY 


ceasiynscemenniqen tema eee || OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 








. 
especially in a warm bath, is net generally under- 
stood.) Trusses with or without springs. Every 
known description manu‘actured on the premises. a a a j 
Trusses repaired and recovered. The most difficult The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and 
Causes are courted. Catalogues free. “1 


cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


| 
| 

BAILEY S IMPROVED CHEST- | These Pills require no restraint of diet during 
| 
| 





ir use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
EXPANDING BRACES. Iuvalnable for grow- thei “ene dete er pat I 
ing children. Priee 12s. 6d. State age. Illus- attacking any vital part. 


trated Price-list Catulogue free. ‘old b ll Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. 
W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 (late 16) Oxford-street, Sot je te pea hor a ? 


Six doors from Hanwav-street. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." [s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


— : all impurities from whatever cause 
¢ LA R K E S | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
atl aime ll of all kinds, Skin and Blood eran 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 
WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 
— § bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
B 10 0) p M XT UJ RE Six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Pa LB. MnPbeMrcnpse! Chemists. 
Sent to any Address for 30 or 1382 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(Late F. J. Cuarke), LINCOLN. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 


Literature. 
PUBLISHING 


OFFICE: 


51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine will 


in future be issued at their Offices, as above. 
manner, and the literary matter will be of a high class. 
of numerous 


embraces the names 


Essayists, and Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 
List of Authors who have contributed to Time, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and Papers 


*F RANK ABELL. 
*Miss Lizziz ALLDRIDGE. 


*Miss M. Argues (Aurnor or “* Puyvwis.’) 


*Rey. Freeperick ARNOLD. 

*J, AsuBy-Srerry. 

*Mrs. Orro Booru (“ Rira.”) 
LORD BraBOURNE. 

*Epwarp H. Brapsury. 
SERNARD Henry Becker. 
Bret Harre. 

Caprain Cyprian Bripeg, R.A. 
Oscar Brownina. 

F. C. BurNanp. 

*James BurNLey 


*Miss Harrier CuitpE-PEMBERTON. 


*E. CLARKE. 

*H. Savite CLARKE. 
Caprain Artuur CoLuLins, 
Dutrron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 
*Surceon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 
*Erne, Coxon, 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. S. Dixon. 
*Witimotr Dixon. 

Saran Doupney. 

*Mrs. M. Dovetas. 
*CaTHERINE Drew. 

T. H. 8. Escorr. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewan, F.S.A. 
VioLer Fane. 

*W. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 
*Percy FirzGErabp. 
ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 

*R. E. Franciiuuon, 

W.S. GinBerr. 

Joun B. Goven. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

*E. C. GrenviLLe-Murray. 
Lavy Vroter GREVILLE. 
Mayor Artuur Grivritus. 
PascuaL Grousser. 

Rey, H. R. Hawes. 
JULIAN HawTnorne, 
*Cuarces Hervey. 

Rey. Canon House. 

Joun HoLiinesugapD. 


Ricnarp Jerrertes (Aurnor or “ TE 


KEEPER AT Home.”) 
*R. Mounrzeney Jepuson. 
*Harrierre Kaye. 
Lizvut.-Cotone, W. W. Kxottys. 


GAME- 


well-known 





The Work will be printed in a superior 
The following list of Contributors 
Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social 


will appecr in forthcoming Numbers. 


*Miss May Latron (Autuor or “ Hoan, ™.P.”) 

Hon. GeraLp LASCELLEs. 

Joun Latuam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Leien. 

W.S. Litvy. 

Lapy Linpsay (or Batcarrgs). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Mark-Lemon. 

TurorniLte Marzia.cs, 

JeAN MIppLEMAss. 

*ALAN Murr. 

D. Curistre Murray. 

Mrs. NEwMAN. 

*HarrieTt PALMER. 

J. E. Pawron. 

*Miss Exveanor C. Price (Autnor or “A 

Frencu Herress 1n Her Own CuAtTeav.”) 

Sir E. J. Reev, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippew.. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scut1rz-Wi.son. 

Frank Ives ScuDAMORE, 

*F RANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suerer, CSS. 

GrorGeE R. Sims. 

*G. Barnett Smita. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STee.. 

*Bertua THomas, 

H. D.. Tra. 

*GopFREY TURNER. 

Henri Van Lavun. 

Sir Jutius Voget, K.C.M-G. 

*Ernest WARREN. 

Sir Epwarp Warkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrieurt. 

*HeLEN ZIMMERN. 

Avruor or “ Reapy-Money Mortipoy.” 

Avruor or “ Rotnery Se.rert, Q.C.” 

*Aurnor or “CHiLpREen’s CHILDREN’ 
“ Haroutp Saxon.” 

*Aurnor or “GerorGeE GEITH” AND 
Mystery In Pacace GARDENS.” 

*Aurnuor or “Proup Malsigz” AND 
VioLin PLAYER.” 

*Ayruor or “ My Moruer’s Diamonps.” 

*AurTior or “ Tue PALETTE AND THE PEN.” 

* Avruor or “ Sipe-Liguts or Enauisu Society.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY STALLS. _ 
Price One Shilling. 


MY DARLINGS RANSOM: 


Dhe Christmas Sumber 
TINSLEYS MAGAZINE FOR 1881. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 











Author of “ High-Water Mark " (Christmas Numter of “*Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1880), ‘“The Mystery of Killard,” &c, 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FURNISS. 


“A Tale of great Power.”—Jllustrated London News. 
“A most exciting story.”—City Press. 


“As interesting and exciting a story as can be found amongst Christmas Literature.”—Court Journal. 
“ Will be read with keen interest . .°. . The Illustrations by Harry Furniss are spirited.”— Eva 








On the 28th November, 


Tinsleys’ Magazine for December 


(NO. 173) WILL BE READY. 
CONTENTS: 
MERELY PLAYERS: (Conclusion..) BY ERNEST WILDING. 


RORY OF THE HILLS: AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF IRISH 
HISTORY. BY W. B. GUINEE. 


EDELWEISS. 

THE GYNECSEUM OF THE PLACE BLEUE. BY EVELYN JERROLD. 
GEORGE SAND’S LIFE. BY J. F. MOLLOY. 

A STRANGE BARGAIN. BY HENRY G. MURRAY. 

STRAWBERRY LEAVES: (Conclusion.) BY RICHARD DOWLING. 

THE POET’S CHRISTMAS. BY RITA. 

A HAPPY DREAM. BY SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 

NED EVANS. BY Mrs. DIGBY LLOYD. 

THE RAPE OF THE STAYS. BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 
















TURTLE SOUP g JELLY, GALFS FIOT W I / 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &¢€. “aia 


ese PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS | 


Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP— Clear or Thick. 

BEEF— Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 














CHICK EN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

1.AMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES -Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &c. 


YORESHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |< 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEAPS THE FIRM'S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A® |: 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 
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AN EXCELLENT | 
=~ RELISH FOR ALL 

KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, * 
FISH, ENTREES, &C: 






























































6 TIME ADVERTISER. 





Dl4Monps. MR. STREETER, 


SAPPHIRES. DIAMOND MERCHANT, 
(\ATSEYES. | BOND STREET, LONDON; 


OPALS. | COLOMBO. CEYLON. 
FIMERALDS. IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


| GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
PEARLS. One Standard of Gold only used—]8 Carat. 





The Enlargement, Alterations, and Re-decorations being now completed, your 
Patronage is respectfully solicited for 





ENLARGED. RE-DECORATED. 


| io 
uy 
A 


HOME COMFORTS. GOOD ATTENDANCE. 





The Court Journal says: “ Each house contains suites of fine large and lofty rooms, beautifully furnished 
and replete with all the comforts of a private dwelling.” 
WINES.—Special advantage« are offered in respect to Wines, which can be purchased at the Cellars, 
95, Regent-street, at Merchant’s price, paying in the Hotel a smal! charge for corkage. 
TARIFF forwarded. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 


Are entirely free from SMELL. 
Are not POISONOUS. 


Are manufactured without PHOS- 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 











Are not ‘liable to Spontaneous Combus- i 
tion. H] 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Light only on the Box. 


r & @ OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres and Wall- 
Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps. Orna- 
mental Glass (English and Foreign). China Vases. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services in Minton’s 
and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM: Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 


LONDON: Showrooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 


DECEMBER, 1881. 





CONTENTS. 
THE YouNG MODEL ° . , . . ° . , . 
COBDEN AND Brigut. By Atticus. ‘ . ° . , 
An O_p Puay Bitt. By Arthur T. Pask . , , . ; 
ALLERTON TOWERS: A NoveL. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “Eyre of 


Blendon,” &e. (With an Illustration.) : : , 


Chapter [V.—Is she Jealous ? 
je! V.—Enter Lily. Exit Ethel. 
»  WI.—A Father's Prayer and Plan. 


IRANCE IN THE East. IV. By Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B. . 
“PRINCE.” A STORY OF THE AMERICAN War. By Harriet L. 
Childe-Pemberton ' . : ‘ . : : : 
SoPHY; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A SavaGE. By Violet Fane,, 
Author of “ Denzil Place,” “ Queen of the Fairies,” “ Anthony 
Babington,” “ The Edwin and Angelina Papers,” &c. . 
Book the Third:—Chaps. XXXIX., XL., XLI.—Conc.usion. 
THE MUMMIES OF THE DErIR-EL-Banari. (With Two Illustrations.) 
By Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the Department 


of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum . " ; . 
INSCRIPTION ON A SuN-DiAL. By Martin Inett Preston . ; ‘ 
HAUNTED HouskEs IN FLEET STREET. By A. H. Wall. ‘ . 

II.—Isaak Walton’s House. 
A Sona’s MeEssaGE. By Philip Bourke Marston . . ‘ , 


DREAMING. By Mrs. Phillips. : . ‘ . : 
THE BALLAD OF St. MARTIN AND THE BEGGAR. A MARTINMAS 
CaRoL. By B. Montgomerie Ranking . 3 : : 3 
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The first Five Volumes of Timn, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 
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LONDON: KELLY & CO., 


51,-GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
[All rights reserred.] 





PRINTED BY KELLY & CO., LITTLE QUEEN 8T., W.C., & MIDDLE MILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
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Cadbury's 


6¢ JT is often asked,‘ Why does my doctor 
I recommend Cadbury's Cocoa ionent REFRESHING 
The reason is, that being absolutely genuine, 
and concentrated by the removal of the super- 
flwous fat, it contains FOUR 
TIMES THE AMOUNT 


OF NITROGENOUS OR 
FLESH-FORMING CON- 
STITUENTS than the average 
in other Cocoas which are mixed 

with sugar and starch.” 


British Manufactures versus 
Foreign Imports. 


Pure Elastic Staple Wools in Serges, Tweeds 
and Homespenst, woven by experien ord Briti 8h 
w orkmen, tor Ladies’, Children’s, and Gen 
men’s Drees. 


Many important improvements have been 

i effected in the make an ¢ finish of these famous 
Ma Serges, woven in checks and funcy patt-rns; 
choice colourings, Browns, Prunes, Olives, 


C'arets, Bronzes, Pinks, Pale Blues, Rubies. etc 















Stromg, useful, and duruble as the world-renowned 


Navy Blue; they st.nd unrivalled, und, on the 
euthority of the Quern, are og for 
Beauty, Durability, and Grnueral Usefulness 


The New Fattern Hooks, co mpi ed and revised 
to date, are sent Post- free. State whether for 
Ladies or Gentlemen 

Price from is. 34a. pe yard. Any length cut; 
and ca‘tiage paid on parcels above 20s in value 
to all Railway Stations in England and Wales, 
a'so to Fdinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Beltast, 
Cork, and Waterford. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, 
ro Agents. PLYMOUTH, Sole Factors. 


INCLAIR’S $4. 
‘ire OOAP = 


THE MAGIC CLEANSER. 


The Family Wash without the misery of a steamy house. Cannot injure the 
most delicate fabric. Is pleasant in use, and THE BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. A Lady writes to the Queen, July 24, 1880: “I find it saves time and 
material, as the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling. 1 wish to recom = end 
it to every housewife. Its cleansing properties far exceed anything I ever hoped 
to use, and the economy in time and coal is well worth while.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 
JAMES SINCLAIR, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 5&.E. 


’ 
7 ies CLEAN.NO DUS 
CAUTION. 

Beware of Common Imitations 

BL ACK LEAD of the ‘DOME BLACK LEAD’ ts (manufactured 

from cheap materials) resem ling the ‘‘DOME 

ie cee ereheally moon afford . semandh tooo 

‘GOLD MEDAL. ME ‘GOLD MEDAL. THERE IS ONLY ONE DOMEBLACK LEAD 
rE. JAMES & SONS, 


and it is manufactured onty By E. JAMES & 
| <« SOLE een 


SONS. Purchasers should see that the words 




















































“JAMES” and our Trade Mark “‘DOME” ap- 
pear on every block, No other is genuine. 


OLD BY CROCERS &: 



























TIME ADVERTISER. 









Janvary, 882 





Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the neat issue of Tre should reach the Advertisem: 
Office, 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 

















SUNSHADE 


ISANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


wee 140, REGENT S° 
UMBRELLAS. IO.ROYAL EXCHANCE 

— 94%, FLEET S- 

PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, WuoLesaLe Depor 

FANCY CANES & WHIPS. 4 79, CH EAPSIDE 
— SS 7-0 | ee a a 
CELEBRATED ALPACAS. PARASOLS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





Krom $s. 6d. to £5 5s. 




















Umbrella & Paraso! 
Makers 


To the Queen and Roy 
Family. 








SIX PRIZE MEDALS 





Specialities j u 
IVORY-CARVED 
HANDLES. 





Every variety of caiefu 
picked 
UMBRELLA 


AND 


WALKING-STICKS 


Gold and Silver Monnted 
From 8s. 6d. to £5 





* Northe:n Flowers ” 
post, ld. extra 
Baskets and Hampers. 
sottles. 
Christmas Trees 
on application. 
Wales, 96, Strand : 
Road, Brighto: 


Lucky 


128, Regent Street: 





RIMMEL’sS CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
and * Beaux and Belles of Yore” (comic) 6d. each, | 
Christmas Cards and Sachets. 
Elegant Fans, Scent Cases, Smelling and Toil 
Shoes, Post Pillars and other 
and Original Crackers for Balls and Parties. 
KUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess « 
and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’ 


Perfumed Almana 


Fancy Perfume Boxe 


Choice Ornaments 
Detailed li 








1 must tru Howard. This is the Result. 
Hair, Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Monstachios forced 
to grow. and scanty partings, hair falling off, and 
Baldnes- cured in a few weeks by using HOWARD'S 
Miraculous Never-failing Formula, which can be used 
with confid: nce atter every other remedy has failed. In- 
valuable to Lad’es and Children for strengthenine, pro- _ 
moting the growth, #nd restoring grey and faced hair to [ 
its natura! colour. Perfectly harmless. Only one tr al 
necessary to ensure success, Free from observation anu 
post pail, 15 stamps. NOTE NAME AND ADDRKESS— 


DANIEL HOWARD, 328y, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





Ha! Ha! You should use 
k. BOND’S CORN CURE. 
EK. BOND, 330, High Holborn, Gray’sInn,“London. 


OH, MY POOR CORN! 


THE CRY OF THOUSANDS. 


BOND'S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 


Gives immediate re 
lief from pain. and 

a few days entire 
removes Bunions 
Corns, Warts, Chi 
blains, Swellings 
Burns, Rlisters, & 
See Press Opinio: 

Use no other. Pla 

ters entirely supe 

seded, 

The Genuine 
Pink Wrappers, an 
bear the Government 
Stamp. Sold by a 
Chemists 1s. 14d. anc 
2s. 9d. per box, « 
sent post free. ls. 3 
and 2s, lid. by 
Proprietor, 
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SOT 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 


WOUNDS and SORES. 


If eftectually rubbed 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANLU-AR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 
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“SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE 








Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with t excess of Fat extract Mad 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all c onnben, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestib Beverage 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young ldiren.”’ 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE i ee: most delicat , digestible. eapest Vanil 
10, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be ti ike n when richer Chocolate is pr ited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. & 





ESTABLISHED 18 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. a aa : a 
B [IRK BECK BAN kh. 
Southampton Bu ngs, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to t usu 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed o1 


’ a § minimum monthly balances w not drawn belo 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free 


charge. the custod) I Deeds, Vritings, a otnel 
Securities and Valuables; the collect f Bills ¢« 
Excl lang re, Dividends, a1 Coupons ne the purchas 
| and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
Le tt ‘rs of Credit and Circular Notes issued 
=~ A Pamphlet, with full parti irs, On application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
TO THE Slst March. 1880. 


t 7 4 F [) LA N [) F [) The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


aaa HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im 


mediate Possession and no Rent t ay. Apply at the 
' Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 


: . HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
CONTAINING ABOU'l AND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


with immediate Possession, either for Building o1 
TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF I, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 10s.; 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 12s. 


BIL LIARD BALLS, 
Chalks, Cues. and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Lvory Works, 
11, High Street, London, W.C. 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Ol 
LONDON: KELLY & CO., Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covere 
Price Lists on application, Established 1862. 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, WiC. | SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPR’S PATENT REGISTERING 
MARKING BOARDS. 






o><@ 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE," Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


— : — all impurities from whatever cause 
| C LA RK E S | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
WORLD FAMED its effects are marvellous. Thousands 

of Testimonials from all parts. In 

bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 


six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. 


Sent to any ‘Adm Sor 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(Late F. J. Cuarxe), LINCOLN. 
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*FRANK ABELL. 
*Miss Lizzie ALLDRIDGE. 


*Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 

*J. ASIBY-STERRY. 

‘Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rrra.”) 
Lorp DRABOURNE. 

*Epwarp H. BrapBury. 
BernarD Henry BEcKeEr. 

Bret Harte. 

Caprain Cyprian Briper, R.A. 
Oscar BROWNING. 

F.C. Burnanp. 

*James BurRNLEY 

*Miss Harrier CurtpE-PEemBert« 
*k, CLARKE. 

*H. Savite CLARKRB. 

{‘aprain Artuur Couns. 
Durron Cook. 


~~ 





i W. L. Courtney. 

; *Suraeon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 
2 *Ernent Coxon, 

5 P . 

i *Miss Curtis. 


*Rey. E. 8S. Drxon. 
*Wititmorr Drxon. 
Saran Doupney. 

*\Mrs. M. Dovenas. 
*CATHERINE Drew. 

I. H. 8. Escorr, 

\Lex. Cuas. Ewarp, F.S.A. 
VioLtet FANE. 

*W. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILupr. 
*Peroy FirzGERALp. 
ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 
*R. E. FRANCILLON. 
W.S. Gruperr. 


PC RGR emma 


I TRE es Ne 
i 


we. 


OPT RAR AID Sep. pee 


Joun B. Gouen. 
*Maria J. Greer. 
: *E. C. Grenvitie-Murray. 
f Lapy Vio.ter GREVILLE. 
Major Arruur GRIrFIrus. 
Pascnant Grousser. 
Rey. H. R. Hawets. 
JuLian Hawrnorne. 
*Cuarites Hervey. 
Rey. Canon House. 
Joun HoLuingsugap. 


Ricnarp Jerrertes (Avtnor or “ THe GAME- 


KEEPER aT Home.”) 
* in 
R. Mounrenry Jepson. 
*Harrierre Kaye. 





mbraces the hames of numerous 
Hissavists, and Writers of Jeuwr d Esprit. 
to Time, and New Contributors (*) whose Stories and Pap 


List of Authors who have contribute 
[ppedi i? forthcoming A umbers. 2 


will 


*Miss M. Areues (Aurnor or “ Pa 


Lrevut.-Cotoxen W. W. Kynoutys. 


| We: 


A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
51. GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine wi 


future be issued at their Offices 


manner, and the literary matter will be 


The Work will be printed ina super! 


high elass. The following list of Contributors 


well-known Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Soc 


*Miss May Lauron (Avurnor or “ Hogan, w.1 

Hon. Geratp LASCELLES. 

Joun Larnam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. Leren. 

W.S. Linty. 

Lapy Linpsay (or BALcaRREs). 

Srr Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Carrny, M.P. 

James M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon. 

THEOPHILE MARZIALS. 

JEAN MIpDLEMASS. 

*ALAN Murr. 

D. Curtistre Murray. 

Mrs. NEWMAN. 

*Harrier PALMER. 

J. E. Panron. 

*Miss Exeanor C. Price (Avutnor 01 

Frencu Herress In Her Own CuATeav.” 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. REEvEs. 

*Mrs. J. H. Rippe.. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scuttrz-Wison. 

FRANK Ives SCUDAMORE. 

*FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Suprer, C.S.S8. 

GEORGE R. Sis. 

*G. BARNETT SMITH. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. Sree.. 

*Bertrua THOMAS. 

H. D. Tratn. 

*GopFREY TURNER. 

Henri Van LAvn. 

Sir Jutrus Voerr, K.C.M.G. 

*Ernest WARREN. : 

Sir Epwarp Warkrin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wrieut. 

*HeLEN ZIMMERN. 

Avuruor or “ Reapy-Monry Morripoy.” 

Avrnor or ‘ Rormery SetFrert, Q.C.” 

*AuTnor oF “CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” AND 
“ Haroip Saxon,” 

*Aurnor or “@sorae GeitH” AND “THE 
Mystery tn PALAcE GARDENS.” 

*Avrnor or “Proup Maistre” ano “ Tne 
VioLiIn PLAYER.” 

*Auruor or “ My Mornuer’s Dramonps.” 

*Ayrnor or “Tne Paterre AnD TUE Pen.” 

* Avrnor or “Sipe-Liaeuts or ENGiisn Socrery. 
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CONCENTRATE , 
BEEF TEAVEAL@L ¥ 
-MUTTON & GHICKEN BROTHS eS 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, €ALFS FOOT. 
‘ELLY, IEAT LOZENGES &C. 
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Soups of all Descriptions. 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets, 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &c. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew, 
Cutlets, &c. 

CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 

LAMB— mrast ” Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 

ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant. Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of = are, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


. YORESHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
RI TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &c. 


CAUTION !— —BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASI’ BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A®& 
UNDIR, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE. 


| i LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 
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MR. STREETER, 


DIAMOND MERCHANT 
CATSEYES. BOND STREET, LONDON ; 


AND 


OPALS. COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
FMERALDS. IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES. 








DIAMONDS. 





GAPPHIRES. 


; 


PEARLS. GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 


One Standard of Gold only used—l18 Carat, 





“Luxurious” (FOLLETT SOAFP) “ &Efficacious.” 


WRIGHT'S. 


! THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
DISINFECTING SOAP. 


To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors c., through ed worl 
in Tablets of 6d. and ls. each 





NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE 
USED IT B nn A QU ARTI R OF 4 CENTURY. 
Rec ended by the entire Me al Faculty 

“Tn our one it has proved most effective Skin 
Diseases.”’— Lancet 





Beware of Imitations, and avoid Black 
Tar Soap, as it is only made from refuse, 


“It is the only true Antiseptic Soap.”— 
: British Medical Journal. 








Proprietors:—W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK. 











EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. ADVANTAGES. 








Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured without P HOs- 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 

Are very Damp Proof. 


Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. Light only on the Box. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres and Wall- 
Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps. Orna- 
mental Glass (English and Foreign). China Vases. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services in Minton’s 
{and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM: Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Showrooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
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y 
aA LUE 
: SOLUBLE 
6c JT is often asked, ‘Why does my doctor REF 
recommend Cadbury's Cocoa essence!’ RESHING 
The reason is, that being absolutely genuine, 
and concentrated by the removal of the swuper- 
fluous fut, it contains FOUR 
TIMES THE AMOUNT 
OF NITROGENOUS OR 
FLESH-FORMING CONX- 
STITUENTS than the average § 
in other Cocoas which are mixed J y 
with sugar and.starch.” - 
“a VSI NCLAIR’S Ad 
COLDO GY) A per Ib. 


THE MAGIC CLEANSER. 

















The Family Wash without the misery of a steamy house. Cannot injure the 
most delicate fabric. Is pleasant in use, and THE BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. A Lady writes to the Queen, July 24, 1880 : ‘1 find it saves time and 
material, as the clothes require less rubbing and no boiling. I wish to recommend 
it to every housewife. Its cleansing properties far exceed anything | ever hoped 
to use, and the economy in time and coal is well worth while.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS AND OILMEN EVERYWHERE. 


JAMES SINCLAIR, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


0 ae CLEAN!NO DUST" 
CAUTION. 
Beware of Common Imitations 
19 PANO Ge PP PAWD DE) from ctcan materiais) sein ine Sie Dome 
(GOLD MEDAL } 































in shape but Nor my QuaLiry. These are some- 
times offered because they afford a LARGER PROFIT. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured onty By E. JAMES & 
SONS. Purchasers should see that the words 
“JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” ap- 
pear on every block. No other is genuine. 


SOLD BY CROCERS &c_ 


PATENT BORAX 


Make Linen white and 

™ wan FOUSEHOLD TREASURES 
FOR DOMESTIC, LAUNDRY, TOILET, MEDICINAL & SANITARY PURPOSES. 

PATENT CALIFORNIAN BORAX BORAX DRY SOAP “‘Is the Fest.” 


























“Once used, 
Recommend 
themselves.” 


Marvellous antiseptic, purifier, arrester of decay. “The Queen’s patent for excellence.”” ilb., 1b. and 
water-softener, &c. Specially prepared for personal llb. packets.— Full directions. 
— (lomestic use. Packets 1 '., 3d., and 6d. each.— THE QU EEN’S STARCH G LAZ E 
directions and recipes with each Im S 
parts an Enamel finish to muslins, laces, ‘ ollars, 
BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP. cuffs. &c. Prevents the iron sticking.—P sake s 
* Perfection cf Soap Extract.” 41b., 4lb., and Lb. 1d., Boxes 3d, each.—Full directions. 
packete.— Full directions. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Manufacturers, THE PATENT BORAX CO., Birmingham. 


Borax Papers, Recipes, and Uses, free of a/l Agents, and the Company. 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of Time should reach the Advertisement 
Office, 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


ND 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


From 8s. 6d. to £5 58. 


_— 


UMBRELLAS. 


—_—- 


PARASOLS, SUNSHADES. 





FANCY CANES & WHIPS. 


CELEBRATED ALPACAS. 











wr, FLEET S-: 


Whotesace Depor 
- 75,CHEAPSIDE - 


ESTABLISHED, 





PARASOLS. 


SUNSHADES. 
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Umbrella & Paraso! 


Makers 
To the Queen and Roya 
Family. 





SIX PRIZE MEDALS 


Specialities in 
IVORY-CARVED 
HANDLES. 








Every variety of carefu 
picked 
UMBRELLA 


AND 


WALKING-STICKS 
Gold and Silver Mounted 


From 8s. 6d. to £5 





RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


puseal Emblems, Hand-painted Flowers on Silk, in Blonde; the Aisthetic (comic) Sweet 
hearts, Bells for Beaux, Valentine Fans, Old English, Ivorine Hand-painted Cards, é&c., all 
1s., by post for 13 stamps ; Pompadore Sweet Bags, 2s. 6d.; Jewellery Valentines from 
2s. 6d. ; Valentine Sachets and 100 other sorts, all sweetly perfumed, from 1s. to £20. 
Detailed list on application to EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street 


and 24, Cornhill. 








BALDNESS, GREY, & FADED HAIR. 





/ must try Howard. 


“Ae SSS 


This is the Result. 
Hair, Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustachios forced 
to grow, and scunty partings, hair falling off, and 
Baldness cured in a few weeks by using HOWARD'S 
Miraculous Never-failing Formula, which can be used 
with confidence after every other remedy has failed. In- 
valuable to Ladies and Children for strengthening, pro- 
moting the growth, and restoring grey and faded hair to 
its natural colour. Perfectly harmless. Only one tral 
necessary to ensuresuccess. Free from observation and 
post paid, 15 stamps. NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS— 


DANIEL HOWARD, 328y, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





OH, MY POOR CORN! 


THE CRY OF THOUSANDS. 


8 








Ha! Ha! You should use 
K. BOND’S CORN CURE, Proprietor, 


K. BOND, 330, High Holborn, Gray’s Inn, Lond: 


BOND'S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 


Gives immediate 
lief from pain, a: 
a few days entir 


removes Bun 
Corns, Warts, ‘ 
blains, Swelling 


Burns, Blisters, & 
See Press Opinio 
Use no other. Pla 
ters entirely supe 
seded. 

The Genuine 
Pink Wrappers, : 
bear the Governm: 
Stamp. Sold by ;: 
Chemists Is. 14d. a 
2s. 9d. per box, 
sent post free, 1s. 
and 2s. lid. by 1 








HOLLOWAYS PILLS 





THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females. 
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—— * SCHWEITZER’ S COCOATI! NA. 
.> 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracte Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without tk 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage f: 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young childre m.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vani 
10, Adam-street, W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer _— olate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &e. 








BLAIR § GOUT PILLS, Trach sees 
. a a ae 
j | B [IRKBEC K AN 


J 
B K . 
THE GREAT REMEDY Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Current Accounts opened according to the usua 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM | practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on t 
’ minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and | £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 


. . +s The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre 
cured in a few days by s ce rs Med : “‘. — 
ys by this celebrated icine per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during | “the Bank undertakes for its Customers, free o 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease | charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe. 
attacking any vital part. Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills . 

Y _ a on : l ss 7 Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purcha 

Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. and 2s. gd. me aw meagan eli 


per box. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issu d. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicatio 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage) 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. | 31st March, 1880. 


j The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


Pie a HOW TO PURCHASE A_ HOUSE 
O' FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with j 


mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at t 
| TLED | AN [) F [) Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
, HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT 01 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


with immediate Possession, either for Building 
0) F E lA a | a Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK 
j BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


CONTAINING ABOUT | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage1 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
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+ BILLIARD BALLS 
Chalks, Cues. and Tips, at 

a : HENNIG BROS. Lvory W orks 
Q ll, High Street, London, W.t 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites a! 


= ™ 
3 Po 7 Ivory Goods in general. Oli! 
Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covere 
. " . i sa di Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 
t > 4,4 U ). 
LONDON: KELLY & CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE’sS PATENT REGISTERIN 
“ GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. z MARKING BOARDS, 
“YOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


all wr from whatever caus 


C ‘ | Y , . ‘ 
CLARKES arising. For Serofula, Seurvy, Sores 
of “all “kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 


its effects are marvellous. Thousands 


WORLD FAMED of Woatinadaitiite from all parts. Ii 


BLO LOOD MIXTURE. bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of! 







PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 10s.; 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 12s. 








six times the quantity, lls. each, of ai! 
Chemists, 


Sent to any Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(late F. J. Curarxe), LINCOLN 


oe —— 
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Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine wil! 


in future be issued at their Offices, as above. 
manner, and the literary matter will be of a high class. 
well-known 


embraces the names of numerous 
Essayists, and Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


The Work will be printed in a superior 
The following list of Contributors 


Authors: - Novelists, Travellers, Social! 
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In Cloth, 485 Pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


A HANDY IO TIONARY 
COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. 


By EDWARD T. BLAKELY, F.S.S. 


(OF THE BOARD OF TRADE). 











i eg This admirable Desk Compendium gives the most recent practical 
information concerning the articles current in Commerce—their origin, plac 
of produce, market varieties, and technical nomenclature synonyms in yarious 
languages, &c. 

[t condenses fresh information from our Consular and otler Reports in a 
manner not to be found in any other work. 


The Economist. 


ij ‘* This book is, as the preface informs us, ‘meant as a compendium of commercial informati for all those who 
i are preparing for a business life, as well as a useful remembrancer for those who are engags 4 in it.’ This orsen - 
tion it entirely fulfils. Itis portable, in a clear type, and convenieotly arranged. The aescriptionsof the various 
articles mentioned go into as much detail as is consistent with a capital print, and a comparatively small size « 
volume. Technical dictionaries of this kind are very useful assistants in the office and the counting-house. The 
book concludes with a list of the moneys, weights, and measures of the principal countries in the world.” 


Birmingham Daily Post. 


‘* This is a little book that we can cordially recommend. It contains between two and three thousand articles, 
as we roughly guess, varying in length from a single line to about two pages, giving with clearness and concise- 
ness what is most worth knowing about as many articles of commerce. Although intended primarily for those 
preparing for a business life, there are none to whom it will not be serviceable, as an auxiliary to books of every 


a description from mere ephemeral writings to works of imagination of the highest and most durable kind. Mr. 

Blakely is engaged in the Board of Trade, and has had exceptional opportunities of embodying the most recent 
and authentic knowledge. It is scarcely possible to read a page anywhere without gaining some scrap of aseful 
information.” 


Manchester Examiner. 


** Well described as a compendium of commercial information for all who are preparing for a business life as 
well as a useful remembrancer to those who are engaged in it. The dictionary is there indeed, and something 
more, for it will assist less active men to the meaning of not a few mysterious tarms. ’ 


The Nonconformist. 


a ** Pull of facts with respect to the terms and articles of commerce, an eccount being given of almost everythi! 
- which is a matter of trade.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 


FORTUNATE MEN: 


HOW THEY MADE MONEY AND WON RENOWN. 


A Curious Collection of Rich Men’s Mottoes, and Great Men’s Watchwords ; 
their Financial Tests and Secrets ; their Favourite Sayings and Guiding Rules in 
Business—with Droll and Pithy Remarks on the Conduet of Life, mostly taken 
down in their own words. To which is added many New and Authentic Sayings 
of “ Poor Ricuarp,” with sundry Pieces of Useful Advice to Persons entering 
the World, and Practical Hints for those desirous of improving their position 
in it. Price 38. 6d. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & - CO., and all Booksellers. 
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~CONCENTRATEDS 
BEEF TEAVEAL, @% 
‘MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; \ 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ | 
‘ELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. ae 


ma} PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS! 
Soups of all Descriptions. 
TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 
BEEF — Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fil!ets. 


Roasted, &e. 
VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 
MUTTON— Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 


Culets, &c. 
CHICKEN—Curry, Chicken and Rice, Chicken Broth. 


ILAMB— Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 
ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant, Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, é&c. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS AS 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENTINE. 


—_— es 


a “ | 11 LITTLE STANHOPE S8T., MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, W. 
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MR. STREETER, 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, 


BOND STREET, LONDON: 


AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 





PIMERALDS. IMPORTER OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


PEARLS. 


GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
One Standard of Gold only used—18 Carat. 





PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 
GOOD for 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
Cure of INDIGESTION. 

Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

Cure of HEART BURN. 

Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s, 1}d., 28. 9¢., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by } 


54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Calvert Street. Norwich. 
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Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POIS( INOUS. 

Are manufactured without P HOS- 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 

Are very Damp Proof. 

Are not hable to Spontaneous Com bus- 
tion. 
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PRICE -ONREZ SHILLING. 


CONTENTS : 


TALBOT’S FOLLY. BY W. B. GUINEE. Chapters V.—VIII 
THE LARK’S WAKING. BY KATHARINE TYNAN 

ROMANCE OF EVIDENCE. 

UNDER THE FAN. BY GEORGE MOORE. 

AMANTIUM IRA. BY PAUL BLAKE. 

A DAY ON MOUNT VESUVIUS. BY N. COLGAN. 

QUATRE-BRAS: A Story of 1815. BY ARTHUR T. PASK. Chapters V.—VII 
A BORROWED POET. BY RICHARD DOWLING. 

THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS. BY Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF OLD SALTS... BY EDMUND DOWNEY 
IVAN: A RUSSIAN SKETCH. BY WILLIAM GEORGE LARKINS. 


Tinsleys Magazine for Maren, 


WILL CONTAIN THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


4A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
AND THE CONTINUATION OF THE NEW SERIAL STORIES 
TALBOT’S FOLLY; 


AND 


QUATRE-BRAS: A Story of 1815. 
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Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion in the next issue of 
TimME should reach the Advertisement Office, 51, Great 


Queen Street, 


Lincolv’s Inn Fields, W.C., not later than the 18th inst. 











DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
OUGHS, 
OLDS 
STHMA, 
BR Poncuitis. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE-—This wonderful 
remedy was discovered by Dr. J. COL- 
LIS BROWNE, and the word Chloro- 
dyne coined by him expressly to desig- 
nateit. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering human- 
ity, and it is a subject of deep concern 
to the public that they should not be 
imposed upon by having imitations 
pressed a them on account of cheap- 
ness, and as being the same thing, 
Dr J.COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isa totally distinct thing 
from the spurious compounds called 
Chlorodyne, the use of which only 
ends in disappointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWN E'= 

CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE whieh ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords a 
ealm, refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE. and INVIGORATES 
the NERVOUS SYSTEM when ex- 


hausted. 





Dp J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 
OOTH ACHE, 
MATISM. 


REAT SPECIFIC for 





RHEU- 


rer DYSENTERY, 
© pce ee 


GENUINE. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Armv Medical Staff, 
Calentta, states:—*TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARKH@A.” 


From SYMES *& Co., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, Janu- 
ary 5, 1881. To J. T. DAVENPORT, 
Esq., 33, Great Russe!l Street, 
Bloomsbury, London 

Deur Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
»f congratulating you upon the wide- 
spread reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not 
only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. As a remedy of general utility, 
we must question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a 
place in every Anglo-Indian home, 
The other brands, we are happy tosay, 
are now relegated tothe native bazars, 
and, judzing from their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but evanes- 
cent. We could multiply instances 
ad infinitum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the 
Vomiting of Pregnaney, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during 
mnmany years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms of 
Cholera itself, we have witnessed its 
surprisingly controlling power. We 
have never used any other form of this 


medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a 
firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we 
ewe to the protession and the public 
as we are of opinion that the substitu- 
tion of any other than Collis Browne's 
is a DELIBERATE BREACH OF FAITH ON 
THE PART OF THE CHEMIST TO PRE 

SCRIBER AND PATIENTALIKE. Weare 

Sir, faithfully yours, Symes & Co., 
Members of the Pharm. Society of 
Great Britain, His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Chemists. 





.>*. p COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
all attacks of 


f- Pek eee, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PpeLPIFATION, HYSTERIA. 





MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this 
REMEDY has given rise to man 
UNSCRU PULOUS IMITATIONS 


N.B.—EVERBY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME of the IN 
VENTOR, 


> J. COLLIS BROWNE. 

SOLD IN BOPrTLEs, Is. l4$d., 2s. 9d., 
4a. 6d., by all Chemists. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 GREAT 
RUSSELL STREET, W.C 





RIMMEL’S NEW SEASON PERFUMES, extracted direct from 
flowers with his patent Myrogene.—White 
Malvetta, Rose 


White Rose, 


Autograph). All from 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious 


ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, a fragrant powder, producing 
by simple slow evaporation in dwelling-houses or places of public resort the purifying 
and health-giving emanations of the Pine and Eucalyptus trees. 
15 stamps.- EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, 
128, Regent-st., & 24, Cornhill, London; & 9, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


Heliotrope, 
Laurel, &c. 


White Pink, White Lilac, 
The Sarah Bernhardt Bouquet ( with 


Price 1s., by post 
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AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For BAD LEGS, 
WOUNDS and SORES. _ If effectually rubbed 


BAD BREASTS, OLD 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, COLDS, and even 


ASTHMA. 


Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled 


Marcu, 1882. 
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H. SCHWEITZER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously w ith Boiling: Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 

The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage fo 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most a digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
10, Adam-street,W.C. Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air- “tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d. &c. 














BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, | == 


BIRKBECK BAN K. 
THE GREAT REMEDY Southampton : lildings, Chancery Lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
' minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and | *2°. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 


. . . The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
é ‘days by s celebrate » ot canta See 
cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. per-cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
attacking any vital part. Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 

. : Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
A ae . > ~ 1 . e\s Oy « I .% ii I ul ile 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. and 28. gd. and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
per box. Letters of Credit and Circula ir r No tes issued. 


A Pamphlet. with full particulars, on — I 
FRANCIS RAV ENSC ROFT, Manager. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 5 March, 1800. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


| Fow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


TO THE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 


mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 

TITLED, LAN DED Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet. with full particulars, on application. 
CONTAINING ABOUT ; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TWENTY THOUSAND NAMES 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 








BIL LIARD BALLS, 


Chalks, Cues. and Tips, at 
HENNIG BROS. Ivory W orks, 
11, High Street, London, W.C. 
Cheapest house in the trade for 
Billiard - table requisites and 
Ivory Goods in general. Old 
Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables re-covered. 
Price Lists on application. Established 1862. 


LONDON: KELLY & CO., | SOLE AGENTS FOR HOPE’S PATENT REGISTERING 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, WC. . MARKING BOARDS. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." [s warranted to cleanse the blood from 


5 . 7 all impurities from whatever cause 

¥ LAR KE S | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
De Rte lll of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands 


WORLD FAMED of Testimonials from all parts. In 


¢ ~ ie bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
B [ 0} 0} f) Mi XT uJ Rf I six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
paca Ap ll C ime Chemists. 

Sent tovany Address for 30 or 132 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


(Late F, J. Crarxe), LINCOLN. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 10s. ; 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 12s. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Interesting & Amusing 
Literature. 


PUBLISHING 


OFFICE: 


o1, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
Messrs. KELLY & Co. having purchased the copyright of Time, the Magazine w 


in future be issued at their Offices, as above. 
manner, and the literary matter will be of a high elass. 
well-known 


embraces the names of numerous 
Essayists, and Writers of Jeux d Esprit. 


List of Authors who have contributed to Time, and 
will appear in forth 


*FRANK ABELL. 

*Miss Lizzie ALLDRIDGE. 
*Revy. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
*J, ASHBY-STERRY. 

*Mrs. Orro Boorn (“ Rira.”) 
Lorp BRABOURNE. 

*EpwARD BRADBURY. 
BernakD Henry Becker. 
Bret Harte. 

Caprain Cyprian Brings, R.A. 
Oscar BROWNING. 

F. C. BurRNAND. 

*James BuRNLEY 

*Miss Harriet Cusipr-PemBer’ 
*E. CLARKE. 

*H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
CapraAIn ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Durron Cook. 

W. L. Courtney. 
*Surceon-Gen. H. L. Cowen. 
*ErHEL Coxon, 

Mrs. Cup.uip. 

*Miss Curtis. 

*Rey. E. S. Dixon. 
*Wittmotrr Dixon. 

SarRAH DoupDNEY. 

*Mrs. M. Doveuas. 
*CATHERINE Drew. 

lr, H. 8. Escort. 

Avex. Cuas. Ewaup, F.S.A. 
VioLter FANE. 

*W. W. Fenn. 

Mrs. Fenwick MILueEr. 
*Percy FirzGERALb. 
ARCHIBALD FORBEs. 

*R, E. FRANCILLON. 

W.3S. GritBerr. 

Joun B. Govaeu. 

*Maria J. GREER. 

Lapy VioLter GREVILLE. 
Masor Arruur Grivrirus. 
PascHaL GRousseET. 

Rey. H. R. Hawes. 

JuLIAN HawrHorne. 
*CuHarLes Hervey. 

Rey. Canon Ho xe. 

Joun HoLuinasHEap. 


Ricuarp Jerrertes (AuTuor or “ Tug Game- 


KEEPER AT Home.”) 
*R. Mounrengy Jepuson, 
*Harrierre Kaye. 


_ _.Lixut.-Cotonen W. W. Knoutys. 
*Miss May Latron (AuTuor or “ Hoean, s.r.” 


The Work will be printed in a superi 

The following list of Contributors 

Authors: Novelists, Travellers, Social! 

New Contributors (*) whose Stories and Pape 

coming Numbers. 

Hon. GERALD LASCELLEs. 

Joun Laruam, F.S.A. 

*Henry S. LEIGu. 

W.S. Liuty. 

Lapy Linpsay (or Baucarres). 

Sir Courts Linpsay. 

Justin M‘Cartruy, M.P. 

JAMES M‘Crea. 

Mary Marx-Lemon. 

THEOPHILE MARZIALS, 

JEAN MIpDLEMASs. 

*ALAN Muir. 

D. Curistige Murray. 

Mrs. NEwMAN. 

* Harriet PALMER. 

J. E. Panton. 

*Miss Eveanor C. Price (Avuruor or 
Frencu Hetress In Her Own CuArrav.” 

Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

S. W. Reeves. 

*Mrs. J. H. RippgE.t. 

*RENNELL Ropp. 

*H. Scutrz-WIi.son. 

FRANK lygs ScCUDAMORE. 

* FRANK SEAFIELD. 

J. W. Sugrer, C.S.S. 

GrorGE R. Sims. 

*G. Barnert Siri. 

*J. STANLEY. 

J. W. STee.. 

*BertTua THomas, 

H. D. Tra. 

*GopDFREY ‘TURNER, 

Henri Van Lavun. 

Sir Jutrus Voeex, K.C.M.G. 

*ERNeEsT WARREN. ; 

Sir Epwarp Watkin, M.P. 

Oscar WILDE. 

Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

*Dr. C. R. A. Wriaeur. 

*HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Avutuor or “ Reapy-Mongy Morripoy.” 

Avutuor or “ Rornery SELrert, Q.C.” 

*AuTHor or “CHILDREN CIILDREN” AN 

* Haroip Saxe.” 

*AuTnor or “GerorGE GeEITH” AND “T) 
Mystery in Patace GARDENS.” 
*AuTHor or “Proup Maisie” anno “ Tu 

VIOLIN PLAYER.” 
*Auruor or “ My Moruegr’s Diamonps.” 
*AuTuor or “ THe PALETTE AND THE Pen.” 
* Auruor or “Srpe-Liguts or EnGiisu Society 
*Auruor or “ Pry tis.” . 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


STUDIES IN MEN AND BOOKS. ByR. wen STEVENSON, Author of “ With a Donkey 












































in the Cevennes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. fiead, 
<_< TAT > Atami, s+] 
BALLADS OF LIFE, LOVE, AND HUMOUR. By RKoBpertT BUCHANAN. — fy. 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HUGHES, Crow n Svo, cloth extra. 6s. [ Ready. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. In TwoEpochs. By Brancuarp Jerroro, 
With numerous lliustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. LShorily. 
STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. By Arex. Cuanius Ewarp, FSA. 
Author of *‘ Life of Prince Cnarles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 21s. [| Ready. 
IRELAND UNDER THE LAND ACT ; Lette rs Contributed to the Standard during 
the crisis in Ireland; containing the most recent information about the State of the Country, the Popu wl 
Leaders, the League, the Working of tne Sub-Commissions, &c. With an Appendix of Leading Cases unde 
the Act, giving the evidence in full; Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. CAnr-WALL, Barrister-at-Law, Crow! 
8vo, cloth extra. 6s. (Just ready. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year, Drawings ot 
Constellations, Kc. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Os [| Ready. . 
HALF-HOURS WITH FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALICE ZIMMEKN. New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 12s, | Ready. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. sy Mark Twain. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
(Uniform with * A tramp Abroad. ”) Crown svo, cloth extra. 7s, 6d. | heady. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark 
TWAIN. With 254 Illustratio.s. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, | heady. 
VIGNETTES FROM NATURE. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “The Evolutionist 
Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. | heady. 
CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. 8. 
WINTER. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra. 21s. | eeady,. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payx, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 6s, Read 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1882. 
A Royal Manual of the Titled and the Untitled Aristocracy of Great Brita ind Ireland. By EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A., Twenty-second Annual Edition. Cloth gilt. £2 10s. fteady. 





RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. By ALFRED Ri MMER With numerous 


Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth giit. 10s, 6d. Also an Ldition de Luce (only a small number 




















printed), in 4to, the Illustrations carefully printed on China paper. 42s. Shortly. 
A DOUBLE BOND: A Story. By Linva Vittani. Feap. 8vo, Illustrated cover. 
shortly. 
CONVALESCENT ee eee Handbook. By Caruertne Ryan. Post 
8vo, cloth limp. 2s. bd. [ Keady. 
THE HAIR: Its Treatment in . Health, Weakness, and Disease. Translated 
[rum tue German ot De. J. PINUUS, of Berlin. Crown Bvo. ls, (ln the press. 
IN MAREMMA: A Novel. By Ourpa. 8 vols. , crown syo. r shortly. 
VOR GASH ONLY : A Novel. By Jace Parn. 8 vols, crown 8v0, [Shortly 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE: A Novel. By Rouenr Bucuanay. 3 volss 


crown 8vo, [ Shortly. 


FORENSIC ANECDOTES; or, ‘Humour and Curiosities of the Law. By 
JACOB LaRWOOD. Gew Volume of ¢ “ Maytair Livrary.’’) Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s. 6d. 


BELGRAVIA, for 1882. (Price One Shilling Monthly.) A New Serial Stor y, entitled “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” by Besant and Rice, Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” Illustrated 
by Fred. Barnard, was begun in the January Number ; which Number contained also the First ( hapters 
of “ The Admir al’s Ward,” by Mrs. Alexander; the First Portion of a Comedy, by Ouida, entitled 
“ Resurgo” ; a Story by Wilkie Collins, entitled “ How I Marr ted Him”; and the First of a Series 
of Twelve Papers by Mrs. Macquoid, entitled “ About Yorkshire,” Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

















[HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 1882. (Price One Shilling Monthly.) The January 
Number contained the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled “ Dust,” by Julian Hawthorne. 
“* Science Notes,” by W. Mattieu Williams, will also be continued monthly. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, ,W. 
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BEEF TEA-VEAL,@f 
ey - AR 
TLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \ | 
TELLY, MEAT LOZENGES &C. di DNG 


ala ceteeeiiemihinaeall 


Wed! PRESERVED PROVISIONS For YACHTS |i 


5 Soups of all Descriptions. > 


TURTLE SOUP—Clear or Thick. 

BEEF—Alamode, Hashed, Boiled, Spiced, Stewed, Fillets. 
Roasted, &c. 

VEAL—Tendons, Cutlets, Fricandeau, Curry, &e. 

MUTTON—Roasted, Boiled, Haricot, Hashed, Irish Stew. 

























Cutlets, &c. 
CHICKEN— Curry, Chicken and Rize, Chicken Broth. 
LAMB—Roasted, Cutlets, Lamb and Peas, &c. 
ENTREES —Salmi Pheasant. Partridge or Grouse, Roast ditto, 
Civet of Hare, Curry of Rabbit, &e. 


. YORKSHIRE PIES, GAME PIES, POTTED MEATS, |¢ 
. TONGUES, OXFORD SAUSAGES, &. 


CAUTION!—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EACH CASE BEARS THE FIRM’S SIGNATURE AND ADDRESS A° 
UNDER, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENTINE. 


“>| i LITTLE STANHOPE ST, MAYFAIR, | 
LONDON, W. 
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KINDS OF SOUPS,MEATS, * 
FISH, ENTREES, &¢: 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 


From 8s. 6d. to £5 5s. 


—_———_— 


JMBRELLAS., 


PARASOLS, SUNSHADES. 


FANCY CANES & WHIPS. 


CELEBRATED ALPACAS. 











SUNSHADES. 


ISANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


I¢0, REGENT S? 
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94, FLEET S= 
WhoLesace Depor 


™ - 73,CHEAPSIDE - 
ESTABLISHED, 1777. 
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PARASOLS. 


Umbrella & Parasol 
Makers 

To the Queen and Royal 
Family. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 





Specialities in 
IVORY-CARVED 
HANDLES. 





Every variety of carefully 
picked 
UMBRELLA 


AND 


WALKING-STICKS 


Gold and Silver Mounted, 


6d. ‘to £5 53. 


From 8s. 











** Luxurious ” 


(‘TOILET SOAP) 





NOVELTY, FOR THE 


** Efficacious.” 


PUBLIC HAVE 
A CENTURY. 





THE 


IS NOT A 
5 USED IT FOR A QUARTER OF 
Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. 
“In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 

Diseases.””— Lancet. 
Beware of Imitations, and avoid Black. 
Tar Soap, as it is only made from refuse. 

“It is the only true Antiseptic Soap.”— 

British Medical Journal. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
DISINFECTING 











To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Medicine Vendors, &c., throughout the civilised world, 
in Tablets of 6d, and 1s. each. 


Proprietors:—W. V. WRIGHT & CoO., 


SOUTHWARK. 











EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 











EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 











ADVANTAGES. 





Are entirely free from SMELL. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are manufactured 
PHORUS. 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERA- 
TIVES EMPLOYED. 


Are very Damp Proof. 


P HOS- 


without 


Are not liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. 


Light only on the Box. 





ONE SHILLING. 


4; NEW POCKET 
¢:) TIMEPIECE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


Size and shape of an ordinary watch. 
With New Patent Adjusting Swivel 
an for attaching to Watch Guard. 
y ON emer . free 15 
: stamps, the A RICAN SOLAK 
POCKET TIMEPIECE ( patented}. Size of an ordinary watch 
Electro-Silver Case, Steel Works, Balanced Action, Enamelled 
me a —_ Dome. — renga correct time, and is war- 
ran or two . To procured only from the under- 
signed. All aillees dliiapaed by return t. e : 

hee ah eg egy y return post. One, post tree, 


PALMER & Co., 55B, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
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SSINGIVS 


JOHN ATKINSON'S mn 
MARVELLOUS FORMULA 


uaranteed to produce a luxuriant growth of 
WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 
In a few days, without injury to the skin,and no matter at what 
age. The world-renowned remedy tor Buldness, trom whatever 
cause ne. As acurer ot weak and thin Eyelashes it never 
fails. (See Testimonials.) Perfectly harmless. Established £0 
years. Forwarded tree to any address, with Testimonials aud 
post paid, on receipt of 13 stamps. 
JOHN ATKINSON, 55n, Waterloo road, London. 
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Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 


MARCH, 1882. 


CONTENTS. 
Civi. Lire IN InpiA Forty Years Since. By An Old Civilian. 
(With Two Illustrations.) . , : . ; , . 
THE Hymn oF App’uL KapirR GLILANIE. By Frank Ives Scudamore. 
CELESTIAL CURIOSITIES. By E. 8. Delamere . 


Five YEARS IN A CONVENT. By the late E. C. Grenville Murray. 
Chapters VII. and VIII. (Conclusion.) , 


ALLERTON Towers: A NoveL. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Played Out,” “Eyre of 
Blendon,” &e. ; 


Chapter XITI.—At Lamington Hall. 
XIV.—Mrs. Templeton Begins to Build. 
sa XV.—Her Ladyship’s Trump Card. 

THE * Unton JACK”; OR, “ST. GEORGE FOR MERRY ENGLAND,” By 
W. E. Milliken. (With Two Diagrams of the Union Jack.) 

THE SonG oF HARALD THE Harpy. (Freely rendered from the 
Icelandic.) By F. Scarlett Potter :, , ; 

Twitight. By C.C.R. (With an Lilustration.) . 

BALLOONING. Part II. (Conclusion.) By A. H. Wall 

RECENT LITERATURE OF CORRESPONDENCE. By “ Atticus” 

“By THE WarTERS OF BasByLon”: A Story oF Russian Lire. By 
John Baker Hopkins, Author of “ Nihilism; or, The Terror 
Unmasked ;” “Two Turns of the Wheel,” &c. 


Chapter I.—The Rose of Kieff. 
II.—The Black Flag Hospital. 

III.—A Distressing Dilemma. 

», 1V.—Only a Gleam of Sunshine. 


“ BiossizE.” By D. Bellis : , ‘ . ‘ 
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The first Six Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 


are now ready. Cases for binding can be obtained. 
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TIME ADVERTISER, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and, Booksellers’, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s., 
Important Work by the Author of “The Life of George the Fourth.” 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE from the RESTORATION, 
chiefly in Connexion with the Patent Theatres. From Original Papers in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, the State Papers, and other sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of “ The Life of George the Fourth,” “The Life of David Garrick,” &e. 

“Tn this the whole course of the stage is set forth, as in a pedigree, by documents such as 
the patents, licences, suspensions by the Chamberlain, &c. ; the progress of each great theatre 
is followed, and the connexion of the performers with each is traced. The Author believes 
that no history upon this plan has yet been offered to the public.” 

Preliminary : announcement in the Atheneum, 24th December, 1881. 








a New and 





‘Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with 12 Coloured liwdillatioas, 
A NEW WORK ON COACHES AND COACHING. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworry, late Captain 60th Rifles, 
Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, M.F.H., &c., Author of “ The Silver Greyhound.” 

* A past age is revived in these lively and entertaining pages. The Captain is an enthusiastic 
whip, but his advice on coaching matters is imparted in the most pleasant manner, and he is so 
full of anecdote that the most general reader will he amused.”— Dail Chronicle. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 12s. 

PALMS AND TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four Months’ Voyage on the 
Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, People, and Sport of Egypt. By 
JULIAN B. ARNOLD. Prefatory Notice by EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The 
Light of Asia.” &e. 


I | vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


WITH A SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and Personal 
Reminiscences of the Transvaal War. By CHARLES DU VAL, late of the Carbineers 
Attache to the Staff of Garrison Commandant, and Editor of the News of the Camp 
during the Investment of Pretoria. [ Shortly. 

















‘THE NEV NOVELS. 

A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
“ A Fatal Passion,” “ A Maddenine Blow.” &e. 3 vols. 
DOCTOR L’ESTRANGE. By ANNETTE LYSTER, 

the Gale,” “ Bryan and Katie,” &e. 3 vols. 

BEST FOR HER. By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. 
“ Denis Donne.” Evre of Blendon,” &e. 3 vols. | «nae 

CYNTHIA: A TALE OF TWO LOVERS. By a NEw Writer. 


THE DUKES SWEETHEART. By Ricnarp Dow! Author of 
“The Mystery of Killard.” “‘ The Husband’s Secret.” &c. 3 vols. 
* A clever and even fascinating extravaganza.”—Standard. 
‘“ A powerful and decidedly exciting hook.”—Athenenm. 

DANDY. By J. Mipp.iemass, Author of “Sackcloth & Broadcloth,” &c. 
“Shows not only careful observation, but a most unusual insight into, and appreciation o 
the standard of ideas and morals among the poor. If the author does not equal Dickens in 

the former respect. in the latter she has distinetlv surpassed him.”—Academu. 
A COSTLY HERITAGE, By Altice O’Hanton, Author of 
McLexavy.” 
‘‘ An ingeniously developed story......... Eva Northbrooke is a pleasant heroine, and her selfish 
brother is cleverly drawn.— Atheneum, 


LADY FLORA MONTAGU. 
GERALDINE’S REVENGE. 


FRASER, Author 
[ In a fou) davs. 





Author of * Riding out 
[ This day. 


Author of 








PENDER CUDLIP), 





2 vols. 





LING. 





3 vols 





*“* Horace 
3 vols. 





By E. C. Buuvpirr. 1 vol. 
By M. A. BuLupitTr. 1 vol. 
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LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of “The Came- 


ronians.” “The Romance of War,” &e. 3 vols. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 
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LIST OF POSITIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


eS 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. REEVES & TURNER, 
196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


J 


a 





Beesty (E. 8.) The Social Future of the Working Classes, 3rd 
edition, pp. 16, 1d. 
Some Public Aspects of Positivism, pp. 32, 3d. 
Bripees (J. H.) Comte, the Successor of Aristotle and St. Paul, 
pp. 24, 3d, 
Positivism of the Bible, Three Lectures given in 
Newton Hall, pp. 69, 9d. 
Five Discourses on Positive Religion, pp. 111, 1s, 
CONTENTS : 
Prayer and Work, Religion and Progress, Posi- 


tivist Mottoes, Centenary of Calderon, Man the 
Creature of Humanity. 


History an Instrument of Political Education, 
an Address to the Governors, Members and 
Pupils of the Salt Schools, Shipley, Yorks, 
pp. 31, 3d. 

The General View of Positivism, by A. Comte, translated by Dr. 

Bridges, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Euuis (Henry) The Commemoration of the Dead, pp. 24, 1d. 
Figay (F. G.) Three Lectures on Education, with a Preface- by 
Frederic Harrison, pp. 56, 1s. 
Harrison (Frederic) The Present and the Future, an Address, 6d. 
— Destination, or Choice of a Profession, an 
Address, pp. 30, 3d. 

Hutton (Henry Dix) A Letter on the Irish Crisis, addressed by an 

Irish Positivist to an English Co-Religionist pp. 18, 6d. 
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LarFitTE (Pierre) I. On the Dangers of the Influences of the West 


upon the Rest of the World. Il..On Ministerial Stability, 
pp. 23, 2d. 


LusHineTon (Vernon) The Day of all the Dead, pp. 27, 3d. 

Mozart, a Commemorative Address, pp. 19, 
3d. 

Address on Shakespere. 

Karnes (Joseph) The Nature and Scope of the Positivist Library, 

Two Addresses, pp. 32, 6d. 

Our Daily Faults and Failings, pp. 13, 1d. 

— Seven Lectures on the Doctrine of Positivism, 
Svo, pp. 122, 2s. 6d. 

The Beauty of Holiness, 2nd edition, pp. 18, 4d. 

Means for Learning how to Reckon Certainly 
and Easily with the Elementary Ideas of Logic, 
Posthumous work of Marquis De Condorcet, 
translated by J. Kaines, 12mo, pp. 95, 1s. 6d. 























Other Positivist Publications either kept in stock or will be procured 
by Messrs. REEVES & TURNER. 





Brivges (J. H.) The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine, a Reply 
to Strictures on Comte’s Later Writings, addressed to 
J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P., pp. 70, 1s. 

Cuiarraut.—Llements of Geometry, translated by J. Kaines, with 
145 figures, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

ComtTe.—The Catechism of Positive Religion, translated from the 
French by R. Congreve, second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
316, 2s. 6d. 

The Eight Circulars of A. Comte, translated under the 

auspices of R. Congreve, pp. 90, cloth, ls. 6d. 





Preliminary Discourse of the Positive Spirit, translated 

by W. M. W. Call, crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

——— The Positive Philosophy of A. Comte, translated and con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols, 2nd edition, 8vo, 

cloth, 25s. 

















































Harrison (Frederic) The Crisis in Egypt, an Address given at 
the Memorial Hall, Monday, June 26, 1882 
pp. 22, 1d. 

The Meaning of History, 6d. 

Science and Humanity, a Lay Sermon, 6d, 

InaraM (J. K.) Work and the Workman, being an Address to the 
Trades’ Union Congress in Dublin, Sept. 1880, 
pp. 19, 6d. 

The Present Position and Prospects of Polttical 
Economy. 

INTERNATIONAL PoLicy.—Lssays on the Foreign Relations of Eng- 

land, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

I.—THE WEST (by Richd. Congreve). 

II.—ENGLAND AND FRANCE (by Frederic Harrison) 

III.—ENGLAND AND THE SEA (by E. S. Beesley). 

IV.—ENGLAND AND INDIA (by C. H. Pember), 
V.—ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


VI.—ENGLAND AND THE UNCIVILISED COMMUNITIES (by 
Henry Dix Hutton) 


Tue Positivist CALENDAR AND TaBLus, stiched, pp. 24, 6d. 
Tue Positivist Lisrary, pp. 4, ld. 














FRENCH POSITIVIST PUBLICATIONS. 


La Revue Ocomentatze, Nos. for 1878—1883, a Review, con- 
ducted by M. Pierre Laffitte, the Director of Positivism in 
Paris, published every two months. Subscription, 18s. 
yearly, or each Number 3s. 

Bringes (J. H.) Des Rapports du Positivisme, avec les autres croy- 
ances actuelles, 8vo, pp. 39, Ls. 

ComtTs (Auguste) Systéme de Politique Positive ou Tratte de Sociolo- 
gie Instituant la Religion de l Humanité 


TOME PREMIER : 
Contenant le Discours Preliminaire et L’Intro- 
duction Fondamentale, pp. 748, 8s. 
TOME DEUXIEME : 
Contenant la Statique ou le traité astrait de 
L’Ordre Humain, pp. 472, 6s, 
TOME TROISIEME : 
Contenant la Dynamique Socialeon le Traité 
Général du Progrés Humain, pp. 624, 7s. 6d. 
TOME QUATRIEME ET DERNIER : 
Contenant le Tableau Snythetique de L’Avenir 
Humain, pp. 556, and Appendix, pp. 229, 9s. 
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Comte (Auguste) Notice sur L’Cfuvre et sur la Vie D’ Aug. Comte, 
par le Dr. Robinet et l’un de ses trieze Execu- 
teurs Testamentaires, 8vo, 2nd edition, pp. 
668, portrait, 5s 

Letters D’Aug. Comte, A. M. Valat, 1815—1844, 
pp. 350, 6s. 6d. 

Discours sur L’ Esprit Positif, par A. Comte, 8vo, 
pp. 108, 5s 

— Opuscules de Philosophie Sociale, 1819—1828, 

pp. 306, 3s. 6d. 

Foucart (P.) De la Fonction Industrielle des Femmes, pp. 113, 1s. 

JEANNOLLE (C. H.) De la Participation des Ouvriers dans les En- 

terprises de Travaux Publies, 8vo, pp. 39, 1s. 











LarFrFiTTE (Pierre) De la Morale Positive conference faite au Havre 
précédée d'un Apercu sur sa vie et son cewvre, par 
Emile Antoine, post 8vo, pp. 219, 3s. 

La Révolution Francaise, 16mo, 1789—1813, 6d. 

Toussaint L’ Overture, redigée par le Dr. J. Dubus- 
son, 8vo, pp. 87, ls. 

Cours Philosophique sur l Histoire Générale de 
L’Humanite Discours D’ Ouverture, pp. 180, 2s 

Lemos (M.) Luis de Camoens, 12mo, pp. 282, 2s. 6d. 

Le PosrrivismMz au Coneres Ovvrier, discours des citoyens 

Laporte, Magnin, et Finance, 12mo, pp. 192, 6d. 
LoneouamPt (J.) Essai sur la Priere, 3rd edition, 12mo, pp. 128, 6d. 
Roginet (Dr.) Le Procés des Dantonistes daprés les documents, 
précéde d'une introduction historique recherches 
pour servir d l'histoire de la revolution Francaise 


Svo, pp. 616, 10s. 
Le Positivisme et M. Littré, 8vo, pp. 1s. 

















ANY NOT IN STOCK PROCURED. 





REEVES & TURNER, Wublishers & Wooksellers, 


196, STRAND, W.C. 
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Chambers’s Journal. 


The First Monthly Part (Issued January 31st) of the New 
Volume will contain—besides a selection of miscellaneous articles, 
useful and instructive—the opening Chapters of an original Novel 
of sustained interest, entitled : | 


Val. Strange 
A Story of the Primrose Way. 


By Daviv Curistie Murray. 
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